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Periodical assessment of the learning achievement of children at various stages of school 
education is very important for identifying the naLure of inputs required to improve the 
quality of education, The study entitled 'Attainment of Primary School Children in Various 
States' was initiated in April 1989 with the major focus on assessing the attainment in 
language and mathematics of primary school children in Classes IV and V This study was 
earned out in 23 States of India, including the National Capital Territory of Delhi, 

The findings of the study have a number of implications foi language and mathematics 
achievement amongst the pumaiy school children The findings also reflect on the quality 
of teaching and learning The outcome of this study should lead to planning afresh the 
whole process of curriculum transaction and may simultaneously call for serious 
interventions in teacher education It would be appropriate that all future in-service 
education progiammes should take note of the current status of achievement of the 
children and should design appropriate programmes to enhance the competency of 
teachers in improving the quality of attainment of the children. If this becomes the main 
focus of utilisation of the findings of this study, it would have served its purpose, 

The study was undertaken under the direction of an eminent researcher, Prof, (Ms) 
Sneh Lata Shukla, formeily Head, Department of Teacher Education, in the NCERT. I 
express tny gratitude to her for undertaking this responsibility on behalf of the NCERT 
and also greatly appreciate the contributions of other colleagues of mine who worked 
with her on this study 

I also acknowledge the support and cooperation of Che State Coordinators whe 
undertook the responsibility of field work — selection of sample of schools, development 
of tools, and collection of data Indeed, they acted as extended staff of the project team. 
The active support of the Slate governments, particularly of the SCERTs/SlEs and 
Departments of Education, has been a great stiength to us In the conduct of this study 


A, K, SHARMA 
Director 
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The NaLional Council of Educational Research and Tiaining has been conducting periodic 
surveys in the area of school education for more than thiee decades Fiona these surveys 
highly useful information becomes available to decision-makers, both foi planning and 
evaluating the growth of education These surveys, howevei, have been confined to 
availability of facilities such as institutions, buildings, teachers, laboiatones, guidance 
services, and incentive schemes, to mention some of these Utilisation of facilities in 
terms of enrolment has been a majoi variable The need for surveys of qualitative change 
in pupil learning ha£ been felt for long. Such surveys become very pertinent in. the light 
of investments in impioved facilities, periodic revision of curricula, improvement of 
textbooks, and piovision of more facilities foi teachei education. The first big step in this 
dnection was taken in the mid-sixties when the NCERT conducted a Survey of Achieve¬ 
ment in Mathematics at three sLages of school education That was 25 years ago, How¬ 
ever, periodic assessment ol pupil-lparning is needed to help decision-makeis to assess 
their policies and modify them wherever necessary. It also enables educationalists and 
teachei s to idenLify weaknesses in planning and in the Uansaclion of teaching-leai ning 
and take appropriate action ioi the same 

While the States conduct such investigations ioi evaluating their own systems, a 
country-wide exeicise could only be undertaken by a national institution like the NCERT 
Two surveys weie initiated by it in 1989, one each at the secondary and primary levels, 
The two are somewhat different in the nature of the investigations earned out; neveithe- 
less, both piovicle useful information about the state of pupil-learning in different parLs of 
the country 

This survey has added substantially to the limited information available about levels 
of learning in primary schools, differences over Lhe States and between different groups 
within a State, such as boy/girl, urban/rural, or gioups on the basis of caste Identification 
of coirelates of achievement, though attempted, has not produced any reasonably clear 
picture 

Regional differences in achievement at school level within Slates have been known 
— may be mote at the secondaiy level resulting from Lhe common Boa id examinations, 
but the information regarding diffeiences between States has been limited. Low achievement 
in some of the southern Stales has not been taken noie of very clearly, this survey has 
highlighted it The direction of differences between achievement oi gioups, when divided 
over gender, area of residence, namely, rural or uiban and caste, varies over the StaLes 
Intensive studies that include sociological and economic vaiiables contributing Lo such 
differences could throw more light on this. 

The finding regarding better achievement of the most numerous caste gioup in a 
State, regardless of its 'social' status, needs to be heeded by textbook writers, teachers 
and administrators. 

The lower achievement of pupils of Class V as compared to those of Class IV needs 
intensive investigation. Eailier surveys have also pointed out deterioration in achieve¬ 
ment, but in these studies the lower percentage scoie of children in higher giades was 
based on tests designed on the curriculum for respective grades, The finding in this 
survey is based on a common test battery attempted by children of Classes IV and V and 
demands the serious attention of administrators and teacheis 

Higher initial education of the teachers, as at present did not have any direct impact 
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but in-service education, of the teachers did seem to improve Lhe achievement of the 
pupils These variables, perhaps, cannot be interpreted simply by then nomenclatures, 
theie could be other variables behind the names. The quality of 'higher education with 
which some of these teachers come to teach primary school or the involvement of the 
State educational authority that organises in-service education aie some such examples 
Some consistency regarding the influence of home-related variables on achievement 
was noticed but the same cannot be said about the teacher and school-related variables 
The findings of this survey have raised questions with legald Lo common decisions 
or selection tests for the entire country as also about the competencies of the teachers. 

The gap between the survey conducted in 1966 and the present one conducted in 
1991 is too large to provide a meaningful profile of improvement; there is need for more 
frequent/periodic surveys, It is hoped that this would become a regular activity of the 
NCERT 

I am very grateful to the then Director and Joint Director of the NCERT, Dr P.L, 
Malhotra and Prof A K. Jalaludin, for having given me the opportunity Lo carry out this 
study It was planned and approved by the NCERT in 1983 but could not be undertaken 
then due to several reasons 1 am equally grateful to Dr A IC Gopalan and Prof A K 
Sharma who continued their support till the study was completed. The work was greatly 
facilitated by the active cooperation of the successive Heads of Depaitment of Measuie- 
ment and Evaluation, Prof H.S Snvastava, Prof P.M Patel, Shn J P. Agarwal and Prof R, 
M, Kalra, I am indebted to them. 

My senior colleagues, Dr VP. Garg, Dr VK Jain, Dr Saila Rajput and Shu, OP. 
Arora, worked all along with me I cannot say they helped me, we worked togethei I 
would particularly like to mention the major contribution of Dr V K. Jain in looking aftei 
all aspects related to the sampling exercise, which involved a long and continued effort 
at the beginning stages of the study, and for assuming the majoi responsibility for the 
analysis of data Dr V.P Garg, along with other work, looked after most of the adminis¬ 
trative aspects, too, Smt. Rajput helped in the development of tools in particulai Shri 
Arora developed the programmes for analyses by the computer. A large project like this 
one involves a great deal of work which cannot be given any name but needs to be 
done nevertheless, and it is difficult to acknowledge all contributions. 

A country-wide study like this one cannot be carried out without the active support 
of the State governments, I am grateful to ail of them, paiticulatly to the SCERTs/SIEs and 
the Departments of Education for providing the necessary manpower and other facilities 
State Coordinators shared all the work beginning with that related to selection of the 
sample of schools, and on to the development of tools and, the most difficult of all, 
collection of data fiom primary schools spread ovei urban and final aieas. They also 
shouldered the responsibility of getting tfie data lec^ded on the computet, 7'hey were m 
a way members of the extended project team I would like to record my appreciation of 
their contribution I am grateful to the large team of the field staff, both at Delhi and in 
the States, for collecting, checking and tabulating the data 

I am also grateful to the Section Officers, Shriyut Harbhagwan and S.D Singh, and 
their colleagues for providing all the help required Shn RS. Sharma, the Assistant 
Programme Coordinator rendered help in executing schedules, arranging work-meetings, 
managing finances and maintaining contacts with the States Smt Lila LVIakhija, P A , 
typed a large portion of the first draft of this bulky report, her hdlp is highlv appreciated 
I thank all of them sincerely, 
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CHAPTER 1 



Efforts Made in the Post-Independence Era 

When India attained Independence, only a small propor¬ 
tion of young children weie attending school According 
to the statistics available from the 1951 census, 16 7% of 
u - - population was literate and 42 6% childten of Lhe 
age-gioup 6 to 14 weie emolled in schools Expansion 
of elementary education was given the highest priority in 
free India Accoiding to the Constitution of India, the 
goal ol universalisaLion ol elementary education was to 
be attained by I960 1 2 3 , and a substantial effort has been 
made both loi its expansion and for the improvement of 
Lhe quality of education 

' The number of schools rose from 2 10 lakh in 1950- 
51 to 5 48 lakh in 1988-89, and the teachers more than 
tiipled from 5 38 to 16.03 lakh during the same period 1 . 
More buildings weie constructed toi schools so that 
children could study all through the academic yeai without 
being interrupted by inhospitable weather To make 
attending school comfortable and more profitable, facilities 
such as drinking watei, urinals, furnituie for students 
and teachers, blackboards, chalk sticks and dusters, and 
books in the libtary weie also augmented During the 
First Plan, an enthusiastic beginning was made by 
allocating 55% of the total budget for education to the 
elementary sectoi, this later settled to around 34%, with 
small deviations in subsequent Plans, 

Simultaneously, efforts were made to enrol moie 
children in schools The first step of opening a primary 
school within reach of eveiy young child was supported 
by special dnves to persuade children to join school, 
Seveial incentive schemes (these could also be called 
welfaie schemes) such as midday meals, supply of text¬ 
books, free uniforms and scholarships were offered to 
the socially disadvantaged groups such as SC, ST and 
girls In the Sixth Plan the familiar strategies of opening 
more schools and intensive drives for enrolment were 
supported by the expansion of non-formal education in 


a big way towaids the achievement of this objective 
Seveial other steps were also taken at different points of 
time, reduction in school houis, multiple-entry points, 
and helping the learner from the non-formal system to 
enter Lhe formal school, weie some of them 

Thus the firsL major effort was to facilitate entry into 
the school system It was, however, noticed quite early 
that a very large percentage of children who enrolled 
dropped out of the system before they could attain even 
literacy — i.e, liLeiacy which could be expected to be 
lifelong Even as late as 1977-78, nearly 60% of all chil¬ 
dren who were enrolled in Class I chopped out of the 
system by the time they reached Class V 1 Out of this, a 
fairly large group left school before they reached Class III. 
To make room foi late developers and to reduce discour¬ 
agement arising out ot failure A 'No Detention Policy 1 for 
automatic promotion was iecommended for at least the 
first two years oi schooling, and longer if a State would 
agree to it. The conesponding diop-out rate reduced to 
48% in 1985-86 —- not a very big achievement in the 
eight-year period 

So much for the expansion of primary education As 
of today, the percentage of cohort joining the school has 
more than doubled since Independence, the rate of adult 
literacy is nearly 3 times as high 

Attention was also paid to improving' the quality of 
education, The beginning was made in setting up two 
successive Commissions for recommending improvement 
of tertiary and secondary education, in 1948 and 1952, 
respectively It was followed by the Kothari Commission 
(1964-66) which looked at and made recommendations 
for improvement of education at all levels There were 
suggestions for renewal of curricula, impiovement of 
teacher education programmes and reforms in several 
other aspects 

Simultaneously, several Bureaus for revision of cur¬ 
ricula, development of model textbooks, reforms in the 


1 That this goal has eluded us to-date Is a different matter, 

2 (a) A Handbook of hducat tonal and Allied Statistics 1980-81, MHRD, GOl, 1983, 

(b) Selected hducationa! Statistics 1988-89, p.84, MHRD, GOI, 1990 

3 Report of The Working Gump on hlementary Hducation Seventh Five Year Plan 1985-1990, NIEPA, 1990, p 129 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


examination system, as well as extension centres foi in- 
service education of teachers were set up These were 
later (1961) brought together as the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT) The NCERT 
worked in all areas oi education such as development of 
ctuucula, production of model textbooks supported by 
guide books for Leachers and workbooks for pupils, re¬ 
forms in examination, teacher education—both pre-ser¬ 
vice and in-service It supported its work by research 
and extension Sister institutions by the name of State 
Councils] of Educational Research and Tiainmg were 
created in the Slates Later, a Central Institute of Educa¬ 
tional Technology came into being within the NCERT to 
piomote the use of modern technologies in education It 
was also supported by State-level cells or State Institute 
of Educational Technology 

The National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration (NIEPA) was set up to lend support to 
administrators The latest in the list are District Institute(s) 
of Education and Training Several voluntary agencies 
also worked for improving the quality of education, par¬ 
ticularly at the primary level 

Though woik in most places began with secondary 
education, the importance of changes at the primary 
level was recognised quite early and a fair amount of 
attention was paid to this sector, A unit for pre-school 
education in the NCERT was strengthened to become a 
strong Department of Pre-School and Elementary Educa¬ 
tion. During the late seventies and early eighties, many 
experiments were also undertaken to try out new inputs 
and approaches to support and improve primary educa¬ 
tion. Teaching science in the Satellite Instructional Tele¬ 
vision Experiment in six States, the use of Radio in 
Teaching First Language in Rajasthan, followed by the 
use of audio-tapes foi a similar objective in Madhya 
Pradesh, Primary Education and Curriculum Renewal in 
selected schools in 22 States, and Comprehensive Access 
to Primary Education for out-of-school children are some 
of these Several experiments were evaluated for their 
contribution in improving retention and achievement, In 
some cases, these were extended to larger groups but, 
once extended, some of the special inputs, particularly 
inspiration, enthusiasm, and direct interaction with ex¬ 
perts, tend to get reduced and the special inputs become 
as routine as the traditional textbooks, blackboards, etc 
Evaluation was usually not repeated at this stage 

In the National Policy on Education adopted in 1986, 
attention was paid both to universalisation and improve¬ 
ment of quality of primary education by recommending 
more material inputs, including a minimum of 'usable in 
all weather’ space, at least two teachers one of whom 


was to be a woman This is to mention only a few of the 
steps recommended to extend and improve primary edu¬ 
cation, In short, a great deal of effort has been invested 
in extending and improving the quality of primary edu¬ 
cation but evaluation of the impact of Lhese inputs has 
noL been systematic The NCERT has been conducLing 
periodic surveys to collect data tegardmg availability of 
schools, and teachers, number of pupils eniolled and 
attending schools, and several other variables which would 
provide information legarding, the targets reached The 
planners use this information to assess achievement of 
universalisation of primary education in diffeient geo¬ 
graphical legions, for taking furLhei steps But lnfoima- 
tion regarding improvement in the quality of learning 
has not been available on any large scale While it made 
sense to begin with assessment of needs foi basic fat¬ 
ties for achievement of universalisation of elementary 
education and piovision of Lhe same, the end pioduct, 
namely, learning by the pupils, would remain the main 
objective 

There has been occasional expression of dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the achievement levels of children Most of it 
has not been on the basis of any systematic investiga¬ 
tions The planners and Lhe educationists have felt dis¬ 
satisfied with whatever little evidence of learning of the 
young pupils is brought to light Some studies have been 
conducted in the States throwing occasional light on the 
status of achievements of primary school children; very 
limited information is available regarding comparisons 
between States The scope of the investigations undei- 
taken by research scholars and State Councils of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training remains confined to the 
States where they are located While regional differences 
within a State may be brought out in some studies, inter¬ 
state comparisons would lemain Lhe concern of naLional 
agencies like the NCERT, NIEPA, etc, 

Some evidence available from home and abioad is 
summarised below, 

What is Known from Research? 

The present study is mainly concerned about three as¬ 
pects of primary education, namely . ( 1 ) achievements of 
pupils in relation to currtculai expectations, ( 11 ) compari¬ 
sons over the States, and ( 111 ), the factors that could be 
related to the differences in achievement of pupils within 
or between States 

Some information regarding the achievement of pu¬ 
pils in primary schools was available from studies con¬ 
ducted in the NCERT and the States. The findings, in 
general, pointed to low levels of learning as also 10 the 
situation becoming worse as the children moved up the 
grade levels, Poor achievement of primary school was 
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repotted in .several studies conducted in Mahaiashtta, 
paiticuhuly by the Bombay Municipal Coipoiation 

Tluee ma|i)i studies undeiuken in NCERT, involving 
seveial Stales, examined achievements of piimaiy school 
childien 

An All India fnnvey of Achievement in Mathematics 
(Kulkaini, 1970) was conducted at tluee levels of educa¬ 
tion, vi/, end ol pnmary school (Class V) end o( middle 
school (Class VIII) and end ol secondary school Com¬ 
mon tests translated in 13 languages weie administered 
on samples diawn Irani 15 States The number of pupils 
varied hom more than 78,000 aL pnmary level to nearly 
20,000 at the secondaiy level The findings can be 
summaiised as beltnv 

— Variation between Stales was quiLe high, SlaLe 
avenges at pnmary level ringed hom 26% to 
nH% 'I he same got ieduced at middle and sec¬ 
ondary level 

— Regional difleicnees within a Slate were also 
noticed, 

— The dnection of dillerenees between utban/ 
rural gioups vailed hom Stale to Stale 

— With very lew exceptions, boys achieved highei 
than the girls 

— Items categorised under Application and Logi¬ 
cal Reasoning ptoved inoie difficult than those 
measuring Knowledge and Skill 

— No relationship was found between school pei- 
formancc and teachers' qualifications 
The authoi concluded . "U seems the most poweiful 
variables aie those which operate within the school like 
teaching methods, curuculum, etc, and those which aie 
related to students' attitudes, The remoter variables like 
socio-economic conditions of the parents oi school type, 
e,g, government oi private, operate only to the extent 
they deliberately improve teaching-learning situations and 
v help a student to build a positive attitude towaids study," 
The data of the study mentioned above weie col¬ 
lected during 1967, More information became available— 
for different subjects though — after a shoit gap of three 
years from a smaller pari of the country In the series of 
studies conducted by the International Association for 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement, India participated 
in the measurement of achievement in two subjects, 
namely, mother tongue (Hindi) and science, at all the 
tluee levels, le , for children of ages 10+, 14+, and the 
last class of secondary school The achievements of In¬ 
dian children were very low, The same deteriorated ovei 


the populations which could be considered equivalent 
xoughly to grades, Home-related variables were found to 
be less significant in the higher grades The same weie 
also less significant with respect to differences in achieve¬ 
ments than school- and teachei-related variables The 
school variable tended to gain nnpoi Lance at the second¬ 
ary level (Shukla, 1974) 

This study was lestrreted only to the Stales (and 
gioups of pupils) wheie Hindi wa.s being used as me¬ 
dium of instiuction The data weie pooled together to 
represent country statistics, compansons between States 
were not made 

Dave (1988) and his colleagues conducted an evalu¬ 
ation of achievements of primary school children study¬ 
ing in Classes I to IV in 22 States/Union Territones in the 
country Although the main objective of Lhe study was to 
compare the impact of inputs made available in a special 
project, named Primary Education Curriculum Renewal, 
some of its findings aie relevant so far as the picture 
regarding achievement in schools in general is concerned, 
it had samples of pupils from non-project’ schools vary¬ 
ing fiom 1,800 in Class I to less than 200 in Class IV, 
Diffeienl tests appiopriate for assessing levels- of achieve¬ 
ments in different grades were used, Thus the mean 
achievements, as reported, were not directly comparable 
over the grades. With this limitation in mind, the average 
percentage scoies in non-pioject schools'* in the inothei 
longue were 63 % m Class I, 33% in Class II, 39% in Class 

I, 64% in Class II, 49% in Class III and 27% in Class IV 
The piclure wa.s similar in Enviionmental Studies I and 

II, Although the author interpieted this as satisfactory 
achievement on the part of the primaiy school children, 
the successive decline in averages was very glaring Even 
by the standards set by Dave and his group, achieve¬ 
ment in Class IV was unsatisfactory, being less than 34% 
both in language and in arithmetic When seen along 
with Lhe declining number of pupils hom Class 1 to IV 4 5 6 
(from 1800 to appioximately 190 only) it can only be 
called dismal. 

Large differences between State means were observed 
in this study as well The mean percentage score in 
language varied between 33 (Bihar) to 90 (Punjab) in 
Class I, 20 (Bihar) to 88 (Punjab)un Class II and 17 (HP) 
to 71 (Punjab) in Class III In mathematics, the range of 
percentage averages was 35 (Bihar) to 89 (Punjab) in 
Class I, 41 (Bihar) to 93 (Punjab) in Class II, 15 (Bihar) 
to 76 (Tamil Nadu) in Class III and 32 (H P) to 48 
(Mizoram) in Class IV C . 


4 Considered heic as representative of the geneial population of schools 

5 As lhe testing was undertaken simultaneously, the number of pupils in Class IV is not, strictly speaking, the leftover ol 1,800 
in Class I, the high attrition late is likely to have affected this number, 

6 Data hom only two Stales was reported for Class IV. 
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Differences between States were noticed in achieve¬ 
ments of primary school pupils in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Karnataka in the 
study. 

Work regarding factors correlated with achievement 
of pupils at the primary stage has been reported by 
several studies, The findings are not always consistent 
with each other. Apart from the non-comparability of 
methods used in analysing and interpreting the data, the 
sub-populations could also be different A study based 
on a sample from an urban area alone may end up with 
different findings compared to the one with a sample 
more representative of the total population of children of 
a State Nevertheless, studying the summaries available 
in the four surveys of Research in Education brought out 
by the NCERT, the following variables were found to be 
positively related to pupil achievement general ability 
and motivation of the pupil, availability of the teacher, 
i.e , one 01 less teacher per class group, level of general 
and professional education of the teacher, subject spe¬ 
cialist in preference to the general teacher, facilities avail¬ 
able in school, institutional climate and leadership of the 
headmaster On the part of the children, having text¬ 
books and doing homework regularly seemed to help 
The urban groups tended to do better than the rural 
groups There was no evidence of relationship between 
achievement and size of class and number of siblings. 

Some findings from international studies would also 
be of interest to the reader of this survey. The International 
Association for Evaluation of Educational Achivement (IEA) 
has not only conducted several studies across countries 
but has also collaborated with other international agencies 
to compile the work done in the area of evaluation of 
pupil achievement, The same is available in several 
volumes brought out by IEA and other sponsoring 
agencies. 

It can be said briefly that there was no consistency 
of pattern in relationships between achievement of pu¬ 
pils and school- and teacher-related variables. The same 
differed widely over the countries There was some con¬ 
sistency in patterns in the developed and the developing 
countries. In the case of the latter, school-related vari¬ 
ables exerted greater influence while in industrialised 
countries, student- and family-related variables were more 
influential. The influence of family background had a 
positive relationship with the level of economic develop¬ 
ment of the country On the other hand, the percentage 
of variance explained by teacher-related variables was 
negatively correlated with the level of the country’s de- 

* The comments in this .section are based on -write-ups received 

•survey These are not based on data received from the schools 


velopment. Textbooks turned out to be more important 
in low-income families, rural areas and families where 
parents' educauon was low 

In a review of research on relationship between 
teacher's training and student achievement, it was con¬ 
cluded by Husen, et al. (1978) that teacher characteristics 
had a positive impact on pupil achievement 

One could interpret the above comments Generally 
speaking, the variation between homes would be higher 
than variation between schools, In richer countries, the 
variability in schools may become very small, i.e , when 
all (or most) schools are eqipped rather well On the 
other hand, the variability in the homes of a large seg¬ 
ment of population in developing counties may remain 
restricted, particularly if the parents are not educated 
and a high proportion of the population is below the 
poverty line 

These findings are relevant in the present study to 
the extent that there are differences in the economic 
development of the States in the country It may be 
mentioned that some of the contradictions in the find¬ 
ings of the studies from the States may be arising be¬ 
cause of these reasons 

One study from Thailand may be given a special 
mention here, Satapanich (1982) found that the aggre¬ 
gate effects of SES and school characteristics were not 
the same for all regions and types of schools in Lhe 
country In addition, the effects were different for lan¬ 
guage and mathematics. In the light of these findings, 
the researcher expressed doubt about a uniform national 
policy to improve the quality of education in the coun¬ 
try, a situation relevant to India as well. 

This limited glance over the status of findings in the 
area points to the urgent need of more work in the 
country. In the light of more definite differences be¬ 
tween the developed and developing countries, design¬ 
ing action policies on the information available from 
research conducted elsewhere could not only be futile 
but also counter-productive Developing means of better 
communication of research findings between developing 
countries could be more helpful It also points to the 
need for continued research as the economic/industnal 
status of the country is changing at a very fast rate 

Primary Education — The General Scene In 1989* 

In most of the States, primary schools comprised Classes 
I to V. However, in Assam, Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Mizoram and Nagaland, the primary section 
had Classes I to IV, only Meghalaya was an exception 
with lower primary school ending at Class III Only a. 

from the 22 States and the Union Territory participating in this 
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small propoition of primary classes were part of middle 
or secondaiy schools 

Pre-primary education was available to a small 
minority, the exceptions were Sikkim, Delhi and 
Meghalaya, followed by Kerala and Haryana Nearly all 
the States had private schools in uiban areas catering to 
the needs of pre-school children Ruial children mainly 
aLtended centres ran under ICDS, the numbei of such 
centres was quite high in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 

States followed different policies regarding not de¬ 
taining childien in the beginning classes While chil¬ 
dren were automatically promoted up to Class III in 
several States, Assam, Nagaland, Sikkim and Meghalaya 
examined and detained right horn Class I children who 
did nol achieve up to the expected levels On the other 
extreme was Bihar, where childien, regardless of their 
achievement, were promoted up to Class V Kerala and 
Andhra Pradesh used percentage attendance as the cri¬ 
terion for promotion in the beginning grades, Wherevei 
an examination was held, the requirement of minimum 
marks for piomotion was quite low—about 35% only. 
One could say, in brief, that the toLal system was quite 
permissive to enable the children to move along the 
class-ladder With the exception of Meghalaya, which 
held a public examination at the end of Class III, the 
last class oF the lower primary school, no other State 
held an examination at the primary level where evalua¬ 
tion or certification was centralised Arunachal Pradesh 
and Sikkim had systems of common question papers 
for the entue State for Class V but evaluation was done 
at the district levels In several States, Zila Parishads or 
Block-level agencies administered a common examina¬ 
tion for the last glade In Assam, Tamil Nadu, Bihar, 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, evaluation was con¬ 
ducted by schools only. Orissa held a special examina¬ 
tion, probably for a small numbei of bright children, for 
awarding scholarships 

Most of the primary schools were being run by the 
State governments and local bodies, a few States also 
had a large number of private aided schools. As private 
aided schools followed the same curriculum and policies 
regarding recruitment of teachers etc., there could be 
differences only in the availability of facilities and man¬ 
agement of inputs. Totally private schools were mainly 
in the urban areas and to the extent that they used 
English as medium of instruction, (where English was 
not the language of instruction in the whole State), the 
same were not part of the population of schools of this 
survey 

Children weie admitted to Class I at the age of 5+ in 
two-thirds of the States; Blhai, Jammu, Madhya Pradesh, 


Mizoram, Nagaland, Punjab and West Bengal admitted 
children at 6 + Students were not lequired to pay any 
fees in government managed or aided schools, paiticu- 
larly in Classes I and II, in later classes, a small contribu¬ 
tion, usually a rupee per month, was collected towards 
specific funds. 

Matnculation plus certificate of teacher training was 
the minimum required qualification for recruitment of 
teachers for primary schools, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Piadesh, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal required a minimum'of 12 years of general school¬ 
ing for their primary teachers Very few Slates recruited 
graduates-none required graduation as a minimum quali¬ 
fication The pay-scales were fairly comparable over sev¬ 
eral States In Kerala, Jammu, Karnataka and Tnpura, the 
salaries of the teachers were lower than in other parts of 
the country 

Most school systems woiked from May-June to April, 
with some vacation in between, there were some minor 
vanations because of geographical conditions. A few States 
had their academic year from February to December 

Apparently, the primary school systems were quite 
comparable from Slate to State Schools were managed 
mostly by State governments or local bodies, a few private 
schools were also aided by the governments Children 
were admitted at 5+ or 6+, no tuition fee was charged 
The minimum required qualifications for recruitment of 
teachers was 10 years of general education plus two 
years of training, with States now moving towards twelve 
years of general education. In a large number of States 
children were not detained in first two grades, after 
which schools held their own examinations In the last 
grade of the primary schools, common question papers 
for the entire distiict in a rare case for Lhe whole State, 
were being used perhaps to monitor minimum levels of 
learning. 

The Present Study 

This study was undertaken to assess the levels of achieve¬ 
ment of children at the end of primary school in the 
mother tongue and in numeracy. ‘ These two areas of 
study being basic to further learning, it was decided to 
begin the study with these two subjects. 

It is felt by many educationists that children seem to 
be more backward in the basic skills of reading, writing 
and numeracy in some States than in others. Unequal 
distribution of successful candidates in all-India 
competitions is often quoted as indirect evidence. The 
two studies quoted earlier, namely the All India Survey 
of Achievement in Mathematics and Evaluation of Primary 
Education Curriculum Renewal also brought this to light 
The former was 25 years old and the latter did not go 
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into likely correlates of these differences. Comparisons 

of achievements over States was a major objective of this 
siudy, 

Secondly, if the achievements of the pupils were not 
up to the level of expectations what could be some of 
the reasons for non-achievement' 1 Universahsation with¬ 
out achieving minimum levels of learning does not make 
much sense. What should the administrator do regarding 
the improvement of the quality of education? Revision of 
curiicula, textbooks and some in-service programmes of 
teacher training have been planned and expanded more 
on a rational basis than on the basis of information from 
the field An attempt was Lo be made in this suivey to 
identify variables that influence pupil achievement 

The present investigation was addressed to the 
following, 

1 To what extent do the students acquire the 
competencies expected of them in the mother 
tongue and arithmetic at the end of Class IV? 

2 Were opportunities to learn all that was ex¬ 
pected to be learnt available at home/school? 

3. Do the achievements differ in different skills/ 
competencies? 

4. Were the achievements different m different 
States? 

5. Within a State, were there differences in the 
achievements of different groups? 
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6 What were some of the coirelates of achieve¬ 
ments in primary classes 3 

Differences between States were to be studied on ihe 
following lines" 

0) To what extern were the expet union of achieve¬ 
ments different horn State to State? 

(n) WhaL were the differences in piovision of learn¬ 
ing oppoitunities? 

Cm) What were the factois responsible foi the dif¬ 
ferences over States, if any? 

Coverage 

All children finishing the fourth year of formal school 
were the universe of the study Since the study was 
being undertaken with the dual pin pose of assessing 
achievement ol desued competencies by the childien as 
well as studying the factors which facilitated ot ohstuicted 
this achievement, schools as institutions a.s well as State 
systems of education weie also consideied as the sub- 
populations 

It was expeaed that the study would be conducted 
in all the States in the country. Because ol resotnee 
constraint, Union Territories were not included, how¬ 
ever, an exception was made in the ease of Delhi All 
types of recognised schools having primary sections wcie 
considered as the population of schools, 

Only achievement in arithmetic and the mother 
tongue 7 were to be investigated. 


Instruction was interpreted 


7 The language of the medium of 


as the mother tongui 
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Sampling Design 


Multistage sliatilied lanclom sampling design was adopted 
foi selection of pmnaiy schools in each ol the 22 StaLes 
and Lhe Union Temloiy nf Delhi 

Pupils who weie studying in Class IV in iccognised 
schools weie the population undci crmsicleiation, About 
one lakh students emolletl in Class IV weie to be ap¬ 
proached toi testing Auoichng to the lulth All India 
Educational Survey, l,1(),'i(),i 19 pupils weie eninlled in 
Class IV in 25 1 States and the Union 'lemlory ol Delhi in 
Lhe year 1986 Thus the sample to be covered was 
expected to be about 0,7% ol the total eniolmenl (See 
Appendix Tables Al, A2) 

A logical approach was to allocate the planned sample 
ol one lakh children in piopoilion to the enrolment ol 
pupils in Class IV ol the Slate in lelation to the total 
enrolment in 25 Slates and Delhi It resulted in the samples 
varying in number hom 85 in Aiutuchal Pradesh to 
13,688 in Uttai Pradesh Pour Stales had a quota ol less 
than 200 pupils, which was considered too small to 
allow meaningful compaiisons (planned to be studied) 
over some stratifications such as gender, location, caste 
and region. On the olhei hand, Stales like Uttar Pradesh 
ended with large number ol pupils which could be re¬ 
duced withouL losing out on lepresentaliveness or the 
minimum desired 'n* on any stultification 

It was decided to appioach al least one thousand 
students in a State. The planned distribution of sample 
sizes over the States can be seen in Table 1 

The sample within a State was distributed over ur¬ 
ban or rural gioups aecoiding to the pioportion of pupils 
enrolled in the icspective areas. The average numbet of 
pupils in Class IV in a school was estimated by dividing 
the total number of children (emolled) by the number of 
schools in the lespective aiea In a school not more than 
25 pupils weie to lie administered the tests This aspect 
was not of much impoitanee in the rural schools wheie 
enrolments gcneially tended to be lower than 25, but it 
was important in urban areas wheie average eniolment 


pen school IrequenLly exceeded 25 The number of schools 
in mban or mini area of a State was determined by 
dividing Lhe sample by then conesponding average en- 
lolment per school ot 25, whichever was less 

Hu' school was the unit of sampling The number ol 
pumai\ schools in mosl ol the States was very latge, A 
gwal deal ol time and efloit would be required to collect 
data hum schools spieac! thinly ovei a huge geogtapln- 
cal aiea, i o, tl a simple random sample of schools was 
selected A thiee-stage stultified random sampling was 
adopted In select the schools in the various distucts of a 
State 

Each State is divided into several regions according 
to economic and geographical conditions and foi adimn- 
istialivc convenience. One chsliict was selected randomly 
from each ol the legions 2 if it had nine or less than nine 
and two districts foi more than nine districts 

The capital cities have unique chaiactenstic ol hous¬ 
ing huge number of government servants, pointing to a 
concentration of educated manpower tn the city Also, 
the schools have an easy access to administration This 
was considered a special ciicuinstance and the capital 
cities of all the States were Heated as a region ol the 
Stale, 

The district, including the capital oily (i e, if it got 
selected from the legion), was allocated pupils propor¬ 
tionate to the total eniolment in the district; allocation 
for the capital city was determined as foi any Lype I city 
in other regions Schools of the uiban and the rural aiea 
of a Slate, deteunined in Step One, weie allocated pro- 
poitionalely among the selected districts/capital city, 

Cities in Lhe selected districts were classified into 
three categories, namely Type I, Type II and Type III-V 3 
as classified in the 1981 census report, One city ot Type 
I, one of Type II and two Lo three fiom Type III were 
selected mndomly In case no city of Type I or II existed 
m the district, moic cubes of the thiid category were 
selected, In addition to the above, three to five Blocks of 


1 All the twenty-five states sveie to take pint in the suivcyi laiei thiee States chopped out at various stages, 

2 A list of legions was obtained from each State 

3 Henceforth leferred to as Type III only. 
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the distiid were also selecled uindomly horn the list ol 
Blocks piovicled by the State Cooulinatoi The numbei 
and names of all schools having pi unary .sections in each 
selecled city and Block were obtained horn the State 
Numbei ol schools determined lor each distiict in Step 
Two were piopoiLionniely allocated among the* selected 
cities and Blocks, 

In most ol the Slates, die pnmary schools me man¬ 
aged by the State government 01 local bodies (which 
were also treated as government management) Few pri¬ 
mary schools are aLlached to middle or secondary schools 
Wheievei there was a substantial numbei ol pnmary 
,sections as part ol Lhe middle 01 secondary schools and 
the enrolment in schools managed by different agencies 
01 the type of school was available, the sample of the 
school of a uLy/Block was divided propoitionately ovei 
these_ stiatihcalions Finally the schools were selected 
randomly Irani Lhe list of-schools ol Lhe ctly/BIock pio- 
vitlecl by the Slate Bioadly speaking, the sample as 
designed was self-weighted within a State, 

lasts ol schools with then State, region, disti ict, city 
and school codes were prepared and sent lo the respec¬ 
tive Slaii Cooidinatois A supplementary list for nual 
urea was also prepared loi each State, it was to be used 
in case lhe sample ol pupils fell too short ol the sample 
planned 

In nual area, the enrolment ol children in a class 
generally remained slroil ol the maximum peimtssible 
numbei ol 25 but sub-sampling ol pupils within a school 
was expected in urban schools This was left to lhe field 
stall who were provided with elaboiate lnsliuctions with 
examples Sub-sampling of teacheis in a school was also 
left to the field slaii’, guidelines were provided 

Samples Planned and Obtained 

As already menuoned a sample of 1,00,000 pupils who 
had studied up Lo Class IV in Lhe foimal school system 
was Lo he selecLed hom 25 States and lhe metiopolis ol 
Delhi On the basis of eailier experience of difference 
between eniolment and attendance, only 75% of the 
planned numbeis were expected In addition, three States, 
namely Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Goa, could not 
pnilicipaLe in the piojecL A pait of Jammu & Kashirin 
was also diopped Consideiing this, the obtained sample 
ol 65,861 pupils ol Class IV was considered satisfactory 
in numbers But the pioporuons allocated to the Stales 
were nol maintained (See Table 1) The maximum loss 
was in Madhya Piadesh, Meghalaya and Uttai Piadesh 
Data of a much kugei number ol pupils was reLuined 
fioni Madhya Piadesh but nearly 25% ol iL was omitted 


because of one reason 01 the olhei 1 Meghalaya did a 
veiy burned job, 8-10 months behind the scheduled dales, 
and only these many pupils could attend lhe school 
before- they closed I 01 vacation, filial Piadesh, loo, timid 
110 L manage more than 48% ol the taigeted numbei 
Sikkim presented the most interesting situation ol gelling 
many more pupils hom each school while most Slates 
snuggled towaids the piedeleimincd numbei of pupils 
by appioaching schools hom the additional lists as well 
Sikkim obtained, on the aveiagc, 50% more sample than 
the expected numbei hom each school 

Table 2.1 


SAMRLLS l’LANNCn AND OUTAINED 




Schools 

Pupil 

\ 

St am 

Millibar 

Planned 

Pan anlcifif 
Obtained 

1 Xtiinhei 
Planned 

Punvutcifia 

Obtained 

Andliu Pi.idesh 

-iHS 

12S 

5097 

Hi 

Anin.idi.il Rude 

sh HH 

10 i 

95 1 

98 

Assam 

202 

too 

259 1 

76 

H1I1.11 

110 

103 

557i 

61 

G Uf.ll.lT 

2-19 

87 

581 (1 

79 

Haryana 

106 

99 

2s25 

71 

l.unimi 

lift 

95 

1001) 

81 

Karnataka 

30S 

90 

5898 . 

83 

Kei.il.i 

I61H 

101 

-1200 

86 

Madhya l’i ide.sk 

■199 

72 

701-1 

42 

M.ili.u.ishtia 

3<il 

96 

7795 

99 

Meghalaya 

186 

13 

1518 

3'1 

M 17.01 am 

hH 

101 

999 

93 

Nagaland 

71 

in 

1 1 19 

80 

Oi issa 

27H 

111 

11 wi 

72 

Punjab 

107 

98 

2591 

75 

Rajasthan 

250 

94 

3628 

62 

Sikkim 

56 

91 

750 

1 35 

Tamil Nadu 

30S 

94 

7525 

70 

'liipui.i 

71 

123 

1519 

69 

Utlai Piadesh 

415 

90 

10136 

'iS 

Wes! Henna] 

354 

119 

6827 

76 

Delhi 

85 

92 

2125 

7.3 


li can be seen hom the table given above that 
while the pioportton ol obtained pupil sample vatiecl 
between 70% Lo 90% in Lwo-thnds ol the StaLes, with lhe 
exception ol two, 1 e , Madhya Pradesh and Meghalaya, 


i I he- Oases on "link some of the ckit.i was eliminated have keen discussed in Chapiei 4 
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all others contacted 90% or moie schools, ten of these 
went beyond 100% 

With the purpose ol checking Lhe ieptesentativene.ss 
of lhe obtained sample, some of the statistics available 
hum the data collected foi this study weie eompaied 
with the coriesponding figures as available hom the 
1986 suivey Obseivations on the following vanables 
weie compared percentage - of (i) pumaiy (only) schools, 
(a) girl students, (in) Scheduled Caste students, (tv) Sched¬ 
uled lube students (v) women teacheis, (vi) trained 
teachers The maximum deviation was noticed on pn- 
maiy (only) schools Andhia Pradesh, Gujaiat, fanimu, 
Karnataka, Mahtnashlia, Nagaland, Meghalaya and Sikkim 
included many nroie middle and secondaiy schools than 
was expecLecI On the othei hand, Haryana and Keiala 
included a laigei ntimbei ol pi unary schools 

'Iheie weie two possible souices of ihis disciep- 
ancy II may Ire lecalletl that lists of Schools in the 
selected disLucls/Rloclcs weie obtained fiom the Slates. 
II at this stage a State sent an incomplete list and 
oniiLled a ceilain categoiy of schools completely oi 
pcnlially, the bias could set in It is likely to have 
happened in Keiala and Haryana, lhe two States wheie 
the piopoition ol pumaiy schools exceeded the ex¬ 
pected latio by 31% and 25%, tespecLively Anothei 
souice of bias could have ciept in at the stage ol data 
collection, wheie a school that was veiy dilhcull to 
appioach might have been teplaced by anothei school 
II may he mentioned that mote middle and secondary 
schools could be appioachcd moie easily The highest 
deviation was in Anclhta Pradesh 

A. genuine souice ol diHeience was the upgiadtng ol 
pumaiy schools to middle schools, and the lattei into 
secondaiy schools, during the 5-ycai tnleival between 
1986 and 1991. The deviations due to this faetoi were 
not known. 

WhaL was the likely impact ol this deviation on the 
State means) In Andhia Pradesh, the average total scotes 
loi primary, middle and secondaiy schools were 110 1, 
108 8 and 112 4, lespeetively The combined mean for 
pupils from middle and secondaiy schools worked out 
to be 109 5, te, slightly smallei than pumaiy (only) 
schools In Us contribution to Lhe total, it has hardly 
affected the Suite average. 

Anothei State which included moie middle and-sec¬ 
ondary schools than were indicated according to the 
1986 Suivey was Karnataka The aveiage aggiegate scoie 
lor primary (only), middle and secondary schools was 
54 1, 66 3 and 77 6, lespeetively. The State aveiage, im¬ 
proved by this disproportion but it remained the lowest 


in lanking among the States' 5 Meghalaya included many 
more middle schools than expecled, (his lesulted in low- 
eung the State aveiage The aveiage scoie of pupils 
hom middle schools was 87 1 as compared Lo 95 3 from 
Lhe pumaiy schools The aveiage scoie in Nagaland also 
got reduced because of the largei numbei of middle and 
secondaiy schools The averages loi the thiec categories 
of schools rvcie 58 7 fl , 54 6 and 52 8 

In Gujarat, |ammu, Maharashtra and Sikkim devia¬ 
tion from the expecLed percentage vatiecl between 20% 
to 30% less pumaiy schools than expected Ol these 
Stales, GujaiaL definitely gained, lhe averages loi three 
types ol schools being 104 0, 114 3. and 11 6 0 The ob¬ 
tained State aveiage was 112 3 The Slate had.included 
neaily 70% ol middle schools, u also insisted on admin¬ 
istering the tesi b.tuerv to a huge number ol childien in 
Class V instead ol ( lass IV hut there was no ditleiencc 
between the mean achievements of pupils ol Classes IV 
and V 11 aiithmelically 20% ol pupils hom middle schools 
were leplac-ed by childien of piimaiy schools, the ob¬ 
tained aveiage would have got leducod by 1 1 scoies 7 
Jammu, too, gained, but only slightly as the avetages ol 
childien studying in the tluee types ol schools weie in 
ascending oidei, being 86 4, 87 4 and 88,7. The Suite 
aveiage was 87 5 It had included 28% fewer pumaiy 
schools If collected foi this disproportion, the StuLc mean 
would have been mound 86,8 — a diHeience ol less 
than 1 scoie 

Mahaiashlra had 20% tewei pumaiy schools hut by 
including moie middle and secondaiy schools, it gol a 
induced aggiegate scoie. 'lhe mean scoies ol tluee types 
of schools weie 113 5, 85 5 and 103 2, lespeetively Fony- 
fom pet cent of middle schools had a much lower aggie- 
gale than pumaiy or even secondaiy schools According 
lo the 1986 survey, -die expected piopoition of piimary 
schools was 68 7%. If the proportions weie maintained 
loughly, the State mean would nnpiove hom 95 0 to 
105.6. 

In Sikkim, the obtained piopoition ol primary schools 
was 47 1, against the expected 71 3 But there was no 
difference between the means of pumaiy and middle 
schools, these being 89 2 and 89.3, respectively Neatly 
24% of secondaiy schools had a lower mean ol 86 0. 
which would have somewhat pulled down the State av¬ 
eiage The difference would not have been veiy Luge 

Though the likely impact of inclusion of more schools 
other than piimary in the affected States has been dis¬ 
cussed, the averages were not corrected The status of 
schools could have changed in reality The criterion used 
was five years old and, more particularly, the National 


s K.nniuku needs to look ,u its pumaiy schools seriously 

6 Die maximum possible seme in Nagaland was only 164 , 

7 hie expected pen.enrage ol pumaiy (nnlyl schools in Gu|aiat was a low 47% 
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Policy on Education (1986) had been implemented din¬ 
ing this period" Foi this very reason, deviations smallei 
than 20% have not been discussed hete. 

Deviations on some other variables may also be men¬ 
tioned Delhi had more girls (56%) piobably because the 
investigating team chose to visit nioie schools being run 
during the morning shift, i e , if the name of the school 
was cnteied only once in the list supplied by the cooidi- 
nator. It gave the UT a small advantage Arunachal and 
Madhya Pradesh also had more gills; this did not have 
an effect on their total means Jammu had many moie 
SC pupils As the survey statistics was tor the State of 
Jammu & Kashmir and the sample was diawn only from 
Jammu district, the two were not strictly comparable 
The pioporuon of SC population in Jammu may actually 
be taiger. The composition of the State population mighL 
have changed veiy rapidly due to disturbances in the 
State as well as in the neighbouring areas. There was no 
apparent reason for the sample to be biased on Lhis 
variable In Nagaland, there were more SC and fewer ST 
pupils, which could he due to change m the status of 
some Lribal groups There were small increments of SC/ 
ST groups in a few other States also; these were seen as 
likely deviations due to persistent efforts by the State 


governments to get more and more childien of socially 
deprived groups in schools 

In briet, as pei infoimation available on some oi ihe 
variables, theie could be small doubts about samples 
being as precisely representive as were planned Keiala 
and Haryana included many moie primary schools than 
was expected on the basis of the 1986 statistics In 
Haryana, more schools could have come into existence, 
Kerala piobably supplied a list of more pi unary schools 
There was not much scope to check how this deviation 
could have affected then aveiages Andhia Piadesh, 
Gujaiat, Jammu, Karnataka, Mahaiashtra, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya and Sikkim included many moie middle and 
secondary schools, but except foi Mahaiashtia, wheie 
the SLate average seems to have been affeued negatively 
to a largei extent, the deviations had little effect on Slate 
aveiages The diffeiences m aggiegale lemainetl about 
one point oi so There was no difteience in Andhia 
Pradesh and Sikkim, Karnataka, Gujaiat and Jammu got 
some advantage while the mean scoies could he slightly 
lower for this reason in Meghalaya and Nagaland Except 
for Mahatashtra, one could consider the samples horn 
the States to be fauly representative as fai as the achieve¬ 
ment of the pupils of Class IV was concerned, 


K No single pattern emerged in the country as a whole In Rajasthan, Nagaland and Meghalaya, duldren from prlmaiy schools did bettei tlun 
those from middle schools which, In turn, hid higher means than those of secondary schools In Karnataka, Jammu and Gujarat, the 
picture was clearly reversed while in three other .States, namely, Andhra Pradesh, Arunachal Pradesh, and Maharashtra theie was no deal 
pattern, 1 e ,the primary schools may have scored lower than (he middle schools, which might have a lughei mean than the .secondaiy 
schools ' 

Non-existence of country-wide patterns were noticed in several parts of the analyses Each State seemed to have an identity of its own; the 
same may (probably accidentally) resemble some others 
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Development of Took 


Companng achievements of pupils over the States being 
one of the majoi objectives of the study, common tools 
of measuiement weie called for School education has 
been a Stale subject foi long and although it is on con- 
cuirent list now, curncula and learning material are pro- 
paied by the States themselves Howevei this study was 
limited to basic skills and that too at the beginning level 
of schooling, a gteat deal of commonality in choice ol 
topics and levels of learning was expected in both the 
subject areas being investigated 

Test in Arithmetic 

Syllabi horn seveial States weie studied to identify com¬ 
mon topics in the cumculam for Classes I to IV Theie 
was a fan amount of simikuily in what the children were 
expecLed to learn timing the first four yeais of schooling 
This could be due to iwo reasons, Fust, the basis as well 
as Lhe sequence of most elementary things in anthmetic 
is not very debatable Secondly, ovei the yeais, the cui- 
nculai hamewoik developed by NCERT has been adopted 
by several States with minor or no modifications, 

From the syllabi studied, the tallowing topics were 
identified as being common to many States. ( 1 ) Time (it) 
Multiples and Factors, (lii) Common Factors and Mul¬ 
tiples, Civ) Latge Numbers, (v) Addition and Subliaction 
ol Numbers, (vi) Multiplication and Division, (vii) Uni¬ 
tary Method, (vin) Measuies ot Length, Mass and Capac¬ 
ity, (ix) Fractional Numbers, (x) Addition and Subtiaction 
of Fractional Numbers, (xi) Decimals, (xii) Area and Vol¬ 
ume, (xm) Profit and Loss, (xtv) Indian Cuirency On the 
basis of a detailed study of syllabi from eleven States 1 
and the syllabus prepared by NCERT, it was decided to 
exclude piofit and loss, area, volume and specific sums 
on Indian currency The last one found some place in 
units of currency commonly known to the children, 

The detailed statement prepared by the NCERT in its 
document ‘‘Minimum Learning Outcomes and Content for 
Teaching Mathematics” was consulted for developing items 
on various topics Textbooks fiom other States, wherever 


possible, weie also consulted 

The fiisl draft ol the items was piepared in a \voik- 
shop in which practising teachers, curriculum designers, 
supervisors, teacher educators and evaluators paiticipated 
Then, all the items were discussed to judge their suitabil¬ 
ity for pupils of Class IV and the appropilateness of the 
alternatives in the multiple-choice questions by the gioup 
These were further studied by the Project team to elimi¬ 
nate unnecessary duplication Only one lest in anthmetic 
was planned for the final testing As lhe children were 
likely to need sufficient time to icspond to the items it 
was considered important that the final test should not 
be very long and the items must he functional in most 
States Trying out a large number ol items at this stage 
would help to select the most appropriate set, To avoid 
a burden on the childien and the State-Centres, the ini¬ 
tial pool of 122 items was divided into four toiins, 

The items were airanged topic-wise and were marked 
as 'easy', ‘average’ and 'difficult' within each small group 
The four forms were made reasonably comparable by 
assigning items with the help of these three categones 
Each form was to be tried out in foiu to five States The 
participating States (22 StaLes and the Union Territory of 
Delhi) were also divided into four groups, Each group 
included States where Hindi was the medium ol mstiuc- 
tlon and three or four other languages in which the lest 
would be translated, 

The States were advised to administer these tests to 
approximately 200 pupils from at least 10 schools which 
could be considered as representative of the population 
of schools Item analysis was carried out by the States as 
per guidelines provided from the NCERT, and data re¬ 
garding pass percentage, discrimination value as well as 
the frequency of response of the upper and lowei 27% 
on each alternative was returned to Delhi The analyses 
were sciutmtsed for accuracy before the same were used 
for selection of items. Item-analysis data for a set of 
items was received from two to live States. 

Items were selected on the basis ol this feedback 


1 The syllabi of Delhi, Bdiai, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
were studied 


Uttar Pradesh, Haryana,Nagaland, Meghalaya, 


and Kashmir 
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The division of items ovei topics and objectives was 
maintained, 

The iinal test composes 40 items as per details given 
below 

No of Items 


1 The foul fundamental opeialions including ,12 

addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division 


2 

Factors and multiples 

7 

3 

Decimals, including addition and substiactiun 7 

4 

Fi actional numbers, addition 
of fractional ntimhen 

and substruction 5 

5 

Weights and measuies 

3 

6 

Time 

3 

7 

UmLary method 

2 

8 

Line segments 

1 


Total 

40 


On the basis ol competencies, 

the gioup of 40 items 

could be categonsed as 




No oj Items 

1 

Knowledge 

19 

2 

Undeistanding 

12 

3 

Application ol knowledge 

9 


Tests in Language 

Testing achievement in language was a task moie diffi¬ 
cult than evaluating achievement m arithmetic The lattei 
had the advantage ol limited and well-dehned syllabus 
and a near universality ol content and language ovei the 
States. Foi language, one could mainly hold on to the 
bioad learning objectives and vary the choice of context 
ovei the enlue country to make it equally atliactive oi 
difficult for the childien in diffeient legions 

Although, four broad objectives of learning the first 
language at the ptimaiy level aie mentioned eveiywheie, 
i.e , learning to listen, speak, lead and wiite, the schools 
work mainly for teaching of leading and writing Com¬ 
petencies related lo speech and listening are learnt moie 
in the woild outside than in the school, It was, therefoie, 
decided to lestiict the tests to measuiemenL ol achieve¬ 
ment in leading and wuting only As the tests had to he 
of the papei-pencil and multiple-choice type, testing was 
luithei lesuicled to competencies that could he mea¬ 
sured thiough such tests 

Language expeits, educationists and teacheis met to¬ 
gether in a week-long meeting to identity skills and 
competencies that children weie expected to acquue foi 


reading and wilting in then mother tongue at the end ol 
Class IV Cuincula and competencies laid down by Sev¬ 
ern] States and by the NCERT weie kept m mind all the 
tune Aftei some dehbeialion, it was agieed upon that 
the lollowing may be included lot testing achievement' 
in reading and wilting 

By the end of foui yeais of foimal schooling, a child 
should be able to lead a vanety oi juatenal such as 
stones, ruination, simple scientific maternal, biogmphy 
and message-ielated communication in the mothci tongue 
Reading competencies weie fuilhei specified in pupil 
behaviour as elaboiated below The student should be 
able to 

— note details, i,e , the inhumation given in a wule- 
up (of leasonable length) 

— uncleistancl the meaning ol a difliculL wojd oi 
phrase fiom the context 

— lelate things oi events 

— see a cause-and-eifecl lelalionship 

— diaw conclusions 

— uncleistancl the intention ol the wnlci 

— get the cential idea ol a write-up. 

In wilting, seveial skills and competencies weie con- 
sitleied but keeping in mind the lestuclions ol objective- 
testing, only the following weie selected The student 
should have the ability to 

— choose the most appiopnate woul in wilting 

— wnle conect spellings 

— foimulate a sentence coiiealy 

— use couect punctuation 

The competencies as stated above sounded rnthei 
high-level but the working gioup luithei clanked thaL 
the same can be inteipietec! at the levels suitable foi 
childien ol primary schools To luithei guide the devel¬ 
opment ol tools, lh il gioup selected some nuteiial as 
examples of suitability ol conienl, complexity ol ideas 
and difficulty ol language Seveial item lomuils weie 
discussed and a lew weie selected loi develojamenl ol 
tools for this study The lollowing item-types weie ie- 
tained for testing leading compichension: 

— A Inief write-up was followed lay multiple-choice 
questions, the childien could leatl/iefei to the 
passage as often as they wanted to, The test- 
type gave the maximum fiecdoin, both with le- 
spect to choice of maternal and to the competen¬ 
cies to be tested 

— A significant wotd was eliminated in a sentence 
Out of the given alternatives, the pupil was to 
select the one which made the sentence most 
meaningful 

For testing skills in writing: 

A woid was left out in a sentence The pupil 
was lo select one out ol the given lour words 



ni-vooi'M'' ' ^ tools 

which would hi in best hom (he poinL of view 
of (a) style, (b) gmmmai 

— Given Loui constructions of a senlence, ihe pupil 
was lequued In identify line most accurate one 
— The collect spelling nl a woid spelt in Join dif- 
leienl ways was to be lecogmsecl 
— Appiopnate punctuation signs Ini a given wnte- 
tip weie to be selected 

In addition, a test of svnicl knowledge was also pie- 
paied Although a bettei vocabulaiy is helpful both in 
leading and willing, the test was meant menu as a mea- 
sme of \'C‘ibal ability than ol leading compiehensiun In 
this test, a pan of winds w r eie given and the pupil had 
to identity whethei the given pan ol svoicls weie ant¬ 
onyms 01 synomyms I Ins loimal was piefened ovei 
choosing a synonym 01 anotonyms out of Jolii given 
woitls This test was the liaidest to tianslate in many 
languages as one seaichecl loi smulaiily in nuances and 
comparability in difficulty 

A small sample ol suitable wi ile-ups and questions 
weie sent to the Stales lequesling them to contnbute 
sinulai maLentil ol suitable difliculiy "lo avoid bias ol 
familiaiity, the Stales weie lequesletl not to send any 
malenal which loimed pint of the textbooks ‘Woids’ 
howevei, could be selected hom textbooks In paiticulai 
basic malenal in the hum of passages was icquesied as 
(he .same could be used Ini wailing ol vauous type of 
items The wnle-ups weie leceived in Hindi and in case 
of othei Indian languages nanslated in English Seveiaf 
States paitiupaLed in this exeicise The malenal was 
sciutmised and a lough selection was made with the 
help of colleagues working in the NCER'I Some of it 
was discaided foi lepetition 2 * 4 , 01 pooi quality ol ques- 
lions developed on the malejial Howevei, il the basic 
malenal was good, lies’ll c[uestions weie htimed 
Following tests weie piepaied loi pieiesung 

N<i of Ilcins 


1 Reading Compiehension (paragiaph) 175 

(based on 24 wnte-ups) 

2 Reading Compiehension (sentence) 22 

3 Word Knowledge 168 

4 Appiopnate Word 64 

5 Sentence Sliuctuie 68 

6 Spelling 42 

7 Punctuation 3 

(ihiee wnte-ups lequinng 25 signs) 


is 

The first live tests foi language weie lianslaiecl into 
Fnglish Both the versions, Hindi and English, W'cie sent 
(o the States which needed to tianslate the tesls The 
Stales Lhal had to test in Hindi oi in Fnglish weie senL 
only one veixion The tests on sentence stmctuie, spell¬ 
ings and punctuation weie toed out in Hindi only The 
Slates weie advised to piepaic compaiable tests and try 
them out in then own languages 

Some of the tests were too long and Lime-consum- 
mg I hese weie divided into 3-f forms and only one 
foim was sent lo a State loi try-out, The tests in Reading 
Compiehension (paragraphs) and Sentence Sliucluies weie 
divided into* (out foims and the one on Appiopnate 
Won! into ilucc hums Each fomi was tiled out in at 
least one Hindi speaking Stale and one oi the Stales in 
the southern and eastern pails of the countiy The Lest of 
Word Knowledge was also long but Us foi mat being 
such as would not iequine too much lime foi icspond- 
ing, it was sent lo the Stales as it was As gieater clilh- 
culLy was expected in tianslation and in obtaining com¬ 
patible statistics on these items, a luigei minibei of 
items with data bom seveial language-versions was pre- 
lenetl at this stage ltcm-analy.si.s data obtained ficmi 
iesponses of appioximalely 200 pupils was letuined to 
Delhi' 1 Siihject specialists met again to study the data 
thus available and select the linal tests Foi neatly all the 
tests, many more items weie found suitable than could 
be iclained 1 he same weie looked into again for pie- 
paung a balanced test halteiy which could be icspondecl 
lo by students iri a leasonable amount of time without 
getting veiy Hied 

The data on test of Word Knowledge was limited, 
but the laigei numhei of items included initially helped 
the team lo piepaic an acceptable test IJnclet AppioprJ- 
ale Woicl, two foi mats weie lucd out One ol these had 
lunning mateiial in the lot in of a story, in the othei, 
items were based on one oi two sentences fiom a con¬ 
text, It was decided to test on (he basis of the running 
stoiy But the one luecl out had Lo be chopped as it was 
found to be pait ol the prescribed leading malenal in 
the textbooks ol one of the States It was replaced by 
anothei stoiy. The items were wntten by the Delhi (earn 
and improved upon with the help of data collected from 
childien in Delhi schools The test in punctuation was 
finally dropped because of the difficulties faced in scoi- 
mg 


2 Timid weie many wnte-ups leceived on lives ol gieat men and women 

=) Tile lests in Senlence Slimline and Spelling could not be nanslated in othei languages These weie tried out in the llmdi-spealang States 
tml\ 

4 Most stales paillcipated in the pie-uyout 
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attainments of primary school children in various states 


The final battexy consisted of 


No of Items 


1 Reading Compiehension (paiagiaph) 44 

(six write-ups) 

2 Reading Comprehension (Sentences) 16 

3. Woid Knowledge 40 

4 Appropuate Word 24 

5 Sentence StiucLure 18 

6. Spelling 25 


While discussing vauations in item statistics ovei the 
Stales, it emeiged LhaL the difficulty levels of the items 
weie changing not always because of the difficulty of 
contenL or complexity of language but sometimes be¬ 
cause the intention of Lhe item-writer did not become 
clear to Lhe lianslatoi Gieatei effort to ensuie compara¬ 
bility of the tunslations seemed to be needed Aftei the 
final tests had been translated into diffeient languages, a 
meeting of the tianslatois was specially called to discuss 
the translations and modify the same wheievei neces¬ 
sary It is felt Lhat this exeicise enhanced Lhe comparabil¬ 
ity of Lhe tests in different languages. 1 

The tests have been piinted and used in Hindi (7 
States) 5 , English (3 States), Punjabi, Bengali (2 States) 
Orlya, Gaio, Khasi, Mizo, Assamese, Gujaiali, Marathi, 


Telegu, Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam. 

The Questionnaires 

Three questionnaires, one each for collecting mfoimation 
on pupils' home backgiound, teachers' background and 
the leaching piactices they adopL and school-ielated vari¬ 
ables, weie designed The queslionnaues weie prepaietl 
by the team aL Delhi but Lhcy weie nevertheless sent to 
the States for commenLs as well as Liy-otiL on small 
samples The lattei pan ol the exeicise was undertaken 
to check that the questions were understood cleaily by 
all those who had to lespond to the questionnaiies The 
questions weie revised on the basis oi lhe feedback 
made available by the States 

The questionnaires weie also tianshiLed into legional 
languages A few States piefenecl lo use the English 
veision of the School Questionnaue, which was Lo he 
lesponded to by headmnsteis, on the plea lhat they 
could lead and lespond in English 

Comparability of the Final Forms of the 
Tests in Different Languages 

In the pieceding section, the stejis taken lo evolve com¬ 
mon tests as would be fan to all (oi most of) the Stales 


Table 3-1 

ranks according to median pass percentage in the tests 


Stale 

A nth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

AW 

5.5 

Spell 

Anclhia Pradesh 

2 

3 

14 5 

10 

6 

a 

-S 

An.inach.il Piadesh 

15 

19 

20 

20 

16 

15 

13 

Assam 

11 

6 

9 

3 

17 

6 

7 

Hih n 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Guru ill 

5 

4 

2 5 

5 

35 

2 

■1 

Haiyana 

8 

H 

a 

u 

7 

IL 

10 

Jammu 

10 

14 

10 

1H 

13 

ia 

) 1 

Karnataka 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

21 

19 

Keiala 

17 

11 

19 

19 

14 

14 

1 1 

Madhya Piadesh 

21 

21 

17 

16 

IH 

19 

70 

Maharashtra 

16 

12 5 

14 5 

12 

12 

5 

14 

Meghalaya 

3 

12 5 

25 

14 

11 


5 

Mizoram 

5 

2 

7 

2 

2 

5 


Nagaland 

IS 

20 

21 

22 

21 5 



Oussn 

13 

16 

It 

7 

15 

13 

16 

Punjab 

5 

7 

5 

4 

5 

4 

7 

Rj|li,s(han 

Sikkim 

7 

19 

9 

10 

4 

14 5 

9 

6 

9 

21,5 

12 

17 

17 

15 

Tamil Nacki 

u 

1H 

14 5 

13 

19 

0 5 

6 

1 ripuia 

22 

22 

22 

17 

20 

1{) 


Ultai Pradesh 

West HenRal 

Delhi 

9 

12 

20 

5 

17 

15 

6 

IH 

12 

S 

21 

15 

H 

.3,5 

10 

1 

9 5 

16 

9 

IH 

12 


5 Companions between lhe Hindi-,spejUinj> States will be liee h 


om any dilteiences in the rests ausing because ol liansUuions 
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were explained As one of the objectives of the sLudy 
was to eompate achievement nt lhe chikhen in the van- 
ous Sales m the connLiy, no attempt was made to selecL 
items which would give a very naunw mnge of means 
over the SLates Item-analysis data weie used to (i) elimi¬ 
nate items wiLh veiy huge fluctuations in the pass pei- 
ccntages, pailiculaily il suspected because of pooi tians- 
m nnn-inclusion of topic in the prescribed cumcu- 
lum of seveial States, (u) improve upon non-discnminaL- 
ing alternatives The main ciitenon loi selection ol an 
item was Inc extern Lo which it lepiesenled the compe¬ 
tencies expecLed to be learnt in the curiiculum. In this 
connection the statements elaboiated in the NCERT docu¬ 
ments were consulted frequently. 

The data legaicling pass-pei eenlages obtained fiorn 
the sample of pupils tested in the survey aie given in Lhc 
Appendix, The mnge at' difficulty values was huge for 
tests in Aiilhmetic and Reading Compiehension and pat- 
Uculaily nanow for Woid Knowledge and Sentence Sliuc- 
tuie The loimci had only two alternatives, ic, the pan 
ol woids was etlhei synonyms ot antonyms This could 
lestnci the range of .scenes The test Inr Sentence Stiuc- 
luie was common fen the Hindi-medium States only A 
comparable lesL was constiueted in othei languages by 
the State Centies Some States lepnited having adapted 
the Hindi version as the grammai of the languages in 
which they weie testing was very simihu to Hindi (eg, 
Gujarati, Punjabi), One ol the reasons toi the generally 
high pass petcentages of items in this lest could be moie 


obviously the incorrect constructions of sentences in¬ 
cluded by some States 

As achievement only in the Lwo subjects iclaLed to 
lhc basic skills of learning was being compared, it could 
he assumed that the same would be simultaneously high 
01 low in a SLaLe IL has alieady been said Lliat by the 
lointh yeai of schooling, laige deviations in the cumcula 
wen.* not expecLed, The differences in achievement ol 
pupils in the States would rellect more Lhe efficiency ol 
the systems than levels of expectations. This assumption 
would he substantiated if the tests in the battery pioved 
neaily equally difficult or easy in a Slate. In Table 3.1, 
the Stales have been tanked on the median pass pei- 
centage on each of the seven tests used 

Although the tanks aie not sensitive to the quantum 
ot dilleiences, lelative compaiability within a State ovet 
the tests was noticeable in nearly all cases The excep¬ 
tions weie lew 

Reliability Coefficients of the Tests 

Reliability coefficients were woiked out by the Under 
Richaidsnn loimulu 2D 6 which gives only an index of 
homogeneity til items, the same ate given in Table 3.2, 
Kxcept lor the test in uuthmelie in Sikkim, the coef¬ 
ficient vaued in the acceptable lange The values wete 
low wheicvci lhe tests pioved difficult, 

for a survey like this, the tests wete considered fan 
and suitable. 


Table 3 2 


llELIABlUTY COEFFICIENTS OF THE TESTS 


S itile 

A) 1th 

IKJ(I’) 

nas) , 

WK 

AW 

SS 

spell 

Andliu Pradesh 

90 

.91 

62 

98 

78 

82 

,93 

Aiiinac lull I'm dash 

70 

HH 

71 

.90 

63 

,H2 

87 

Assam 

90 

,92 

83 

89 

,HJ 

86 

88 

lilluu 

w 

94 

,89 

96 

84 

.90 

92 

Gu|:nat 

89 

92 

86 

93 

80 

89 

91 

II.ny.in i 

92 

.93 

90 

94 

86 

90 

93 

|.i in mu 

H7 

92 

86 

94 

83 

89 

91 

Kain.ilnka 

85 

H7 

.76 

,91 

78 

.82 

92 ‘ 

Keml.i 

.79 

87 

63 

,89 

70 

84 

86 

Madhya Piade.sh 

HH 

90 

86 

89 

86 

.83 

90 

Mahaushita 

89 

.91 

82 

92 

78 

,89 

89 

Meghalaya 

92 

H9 

.75 

,82 

83 

90 

,90 

Mizoiam 

,83 

HH 

65 

76 

,78 

73 

70 

Nagaland 

74 

76 

61 

89 

,63 

* 

* 

Onssa 

84 

.86 

72 

85 

73 

.79 

HI 

Funj.ih 

89 

93 

87 

93 

86 

86 

93 

Rajasthan 

88 

92 

89 

94 

85 

88 

93 

Sikkim 

30 

.91 

88 

72 

64 

74 

85 

Tamil Nadu 

89 

H9 

78 

87 

75 

.85 

88 

Tupur,i 

71 

77 

,58 

HI 

62 

44 

52 

Uttai Pradesh 

93 

93 

94 

95 

,89 

90 

93 

Wesl Bengal 

,HH 

H9 

.93 

93 

83 

,86 

89 

Delhi 

HH 

90 

.85 

91 

85 

85 

93 

6 fesis on Sentence 

Stiucture and Spelling 

weie (.ommon 

only in Bihar, 

Hiuyana, Jammu, 

Madhya Pradesh, 

Rajasthan, 

Uttai Piadesh and Delhi 
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The Groups In the Study 


The Pupils 

'lhe data available Irom 65,861' pupils who had studied 
upto Class IV were analysed in detail Seventy hve pei- 
eent oi these pupils weie hom tural aiea This compared 
favoumbly with 76 % expected accoicling to the 1986 
hill vey, The mral gioup was the lowest, 49%, in Nagaland 1 2 * 4 * 6 7 
and Lhc highest, 92%, in Meghalaya A high percentage 
ol 90% mini gioup was obtained in Bihai and a low 54% 
in MahaiashliJ The average age ot ihese children vaned 
hom 9 4 in Keiala and Uttai lbadesh to moie than 12 
yea is in Siklom, In general, pupils tended to be oldei in 
Lhe noith-eaMein legion The all-India aveiage was 10 2 
years 

The country average ol 43% gills compaied very 
well with the 40% enrolment lepoited in 1986' The 
difference was expecLcd as a lestilt of continuous effoits 
to bung mote guls to schools The lowest peicentage 
was seen in Rajasthan — 27% — followed by Uttai 
lbadesh and Bihai — both 33% A neai equal numbei of 
guls (as compaied to boys) weie in the samples from 
Nagaland, Kerala and Mizoiain 

What was the estimated percentage of the childten 
who weie firsL-geneiatton learners' 1 ’ Sepaiate questions 
were asked regaiding the educational level of latheis 
and mothers As Lhe percentage ol illiterate mothers was 
higher in all States except Sikkim, 'illiterate father' was 
considered loi estimating first-geneiation learners The 
statistics vaned hom 4 5% in Kerala to 50% in Aiunachal 
lbadesh 1 One State each on the two exuemes have been 
excluded lioin this slatemenL The Meghalaya sample 
lepoited 2 % fathers as being illiterate while the statistic 
was 48% foi the total State population accoicling to the 
1991 census It looked a select sample In Siklum, lhe 


peicentage of illiteiate fathers was lepoited Lo he a high 
73 %’ The country median foi ilhteiaLe latheis was 26‘m; 
anotlaei 29% had studied only up Lo the pnmary level At 
the olhei exLieme, less then 6 % fatheis had gone to 
college The percentage, unexpectedly, was the highest 
foi Rajasthan — 12%, u w^s nil for Sikkim, lolloweci lay 
1 4% foi Meghalaya 

As would be expected mote mothers weie illiteiate 
with Lhe peicentage varying between 32% (l m liipuia 
and 71% in Aiunachal lbadesh, followed by 67% and 
near 67% in Bihai and Madhya lbadesh On the aveiage, 
49 % mothers weie illiteiate and anotlaei 30% had mu died 
only up to the pnmary level Thus, jpaiL hom pioviding 
naolivalion, 80% of the mothers weie not in a position in 
help then claikhen in then studies, The peicentage of 
mothers who studied beyond the senioi secondary vai- 
led fiona a low ot 3% in Tamil Nadu to 5% in Gujaial 
Delhi was an exception with 10% graduate (including 
post-graduate) moLhers 

Forty-one pel cenL of childien came hom lamiltes 
wheie fatheis weie faimeis The lowest peicentage of 
fainaci fathers weie lepoited in Kerala" and the highest, 
82%, in Sikkim Five pei cenL fatheis weie piolessionals 
and anolhei 2 % held idatively highei-level salanecl jobs, 
The total mnge vaned between less than 1% loi both the 
categories to 1 L% and 16 % at the up pa end loi the Iwo 
gioups, icspectivdy; hath Lhe statistics at the uppei end 
were from Nagaland The peicentage ot unskilled latheis 
was iathei high in Keiala" (34%) and Punjab (33%), it 
was nil in Sikkim and only 0 3% in West Bengal F'or 
specifying fathers occupation, a category 'Otheis’ was 
also mentioned which included unemployed pel sons as 
well The highest peicentages against this weie repoited 
m Tamil Nadu (17%), Kerala (16%), Mizoiam (14%), 


1 tins includes %H1 pupils ol Class V hnm Guj,nat 

2 11 di_\ lined hom the expected pen entire ot HO to .1 huge extent 

5 I lie With All India Iicluctuion.il Suive^ tile gain ■ in emolmenl svu?> likely to be 1 1 igl it 1 Heie tutendance wis being tompuied with 
eniolment 

4 Delln is excluded 

s This sClUisIic m.iy not he suspect tis tlie conespnnding hguic loi lhe mothers was The avenge wniked nui 10 lie s(i% which 
couesponded with 1991 Census 

6 I'lie Imv stint,sue oi in Keiala h.ltl been ignored lo avoid .111 iinieali.stic pictuie Clio statistic hom Meghalaya was also not consideicd, 

7 Delhi excluded 

H lhe stale Coorclinatoi said that the tvn clislruls included in the sample happened lo lie the most hatkvvaid m lhc State, 
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Tiipm\i (12%), and (Delhi (lt%) 

Ol Thu neatly 66,000 cfulclten 18% wuiu SC, 13% ST J , 
27% 13C and 32% Olheis’ BuL Thu caste uomposiTion ol 
Ihu gjoup, as in the case ol nihui vanahlus, vauud Imm 
Slate to Slate Thu SC gioup was \eiy small in Aiunauhal 
Ptadesh (2%) and Sikkim (3%) but vuty hit'll in Punjab 
— 39% — followed by Jammu and West Bengal — both 
33%, Thu median was 15% Similady, ihu S'ls weie a 
negligible 1% in Pitniab to nuai 92% in Meghalaya and 
Mti'/o'am, followed by Nagaland (82%) and Aiunauhal 
Pradesh (7i%) All these States wuiu horn the nuilh- 
uasium legion wheie most ol the population was horn 
ihu iiilial gioups Othei States whuiu highui peicentagus 
ol STs wuiu expected wuiu Madhya Piadush (unlv 18% 
ol the sample was horn this gioup), lollowed by Otissa 
( 19 %), Tupuia (30%), Ciujuiai (25%), Bih.u (12%) and 
Andhra Piadush (7%) Computed to these two gioups 
(combined), the avciage numbui ol DCs was smullei but 
the valuation nvui the States was quite laigu Ihu lowest, 
neat nil penenlage was tepoiied horn Sikkim, and the 
highest — 71% — Imm 1 aim I Nadu, lollowed hy Keialti 
(64%), Andlna Ptadesh and Dthai (a7%), M P GrPMi), 
IJ P (37%) and Karnataka (28%) All the lout Stales hum 
the .southern pail ol the country had a higher peicenl.igc 
ol childten coming horn the gioup itlenlilied as 'Back- 
waid Classes', the othei thiee States weie Imm the Hindi 
bell, 'Olheis' weie the hugest single gioup, less than 3% 
in Tamil Nadu and a high 80% in Sikkim Above 55% 
'Others' weie in Rajasthan (70%), Assam (67%), West 
Bengal (62%), Haiyana (59%) and Mahaiashua (55%) 

Only 14% ol the childten came horn small families 
with 1 oi 2 childten 'I lie peicentages weie above 25% 
in Kainaiaka, Ciujaiat and Andlna Ptadesh, lollowed vety 
closely by West Bengal and Tamil Nadu The test ol the 
childten weie divided, mote oi less equally ovei families 
with 3-3 oi mote than a tlnldicn Laige lamilies weie 
lepoiled by moie than 50% eluldien Imm Sikkim and 
Nagaland 

Childten weie asked to tepoit vvhethei the language 
in which they learnt at school was the same as the one 
they spoke at home On the avciage, 78% weie learning 
thiough their mothei tongue The situation was the most 
favourable in Keulu and Punjab wheie 98% oi moie 
eluldien were studying in Mulayalam and Punjabi, te- 
speclively Above 90% statistics was also lepoiled horn 
West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Mi/oiam and Delhi, Andhra 
Putdesh, Meghalaya and llilai Ptadesh followed close on 
their heels 1 " The figures weie 'very low in Aiunauhal 
Pradesh (5%), and Sikkim (3%) The two Slates leach 


pmnaiy school chiklien thiough the medium oi hnglish, 
piobahly because ol multiplicity ol languages and dia¬ 
lects spoken by them In the thud Stale which, ton, has 
adopted Pnglish as the medium of instuiction foi similai 
leasons, namely, Nagaland, 32% childten said they spoke 
the same language aL home as was then medium ol 
mstiuelion The mean achievement in Nagaland was lower 
than in Sikkim oi Arunachal Piadush 

Thuty pei cent ol all childien had attended some 
pie-school piogtamme The statistic was somewhat mixed 
as the eluldien could have attended a tegulai pie-school 
|nogiamme m come togethei at some place such as the 
ones oigamsed undei 1CDS which looked aflct nitlitlion 
and health lelaicd pmgiammes moie than othei aspc-Lts 
such as cognitive oi social development Pew (close to 
9%) eluldien in Sikkim, Assam and Biltui had attended 
any pie-school pingramme 

Madhya Piadush was also close on Lo the lowei side 
The peicentages weie amend 80% in Mt/oiam and 
Haiyana, lollowed by Mahatasbtia, Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Ketala, Inputa, and Delhi having between -t5% to 55% 
eluldien who had attended pie-school the 30% country 
avciage looked quite satisfactory 

Some questions weie asked legaidmg the ojipoitu¬ 
nny available lo childten to learn school lelaled tasks A 
lew questions weie ielated dually in the availability ol 
time and mateiial to leant dhildien weie asked whethei 
they had textbooks and othei study malcirul such as 
notebooks and something lo wiitc with The lluec alter¬ 
natives piovtdedweie most', 'some' and 'lew' Only 76% 
childten said (hey had mosi of the textbooks, and a 
small 3% said they had only a lew of them The smallest 
peiucnlage lepoitmg availability ol most textbooks was 
Imm Hihai" -- 3 t%, — lollowed hy Andlna Ptadesh and 
laminti both icpniling 39%, The situation was not salis- 
lactoiy m Madhya Pradesh and Meghalaya eilltet, wheie 
neaily 5(1% weie outside this categoty, Availability ol 
most textbooks and othei books weie icpoilcd by 80% 
oi moie pupils in Aiunaclial Pradesh, Ciujaiat, Mahaiashtra, 
Mi/oiam, Oiissa, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal, closely 
followed hy Kerala, In Delhi, 92% pupils' said they had 
most ol the textbooks The hugest percentage reporting 
availability of few books was bom Bihtu (23%), and 
Andlna Piadesh (21%) Above 10% statistics in this cat¬ 
egory weie repotted in Jammu, Karnataka, and Uttui 
Pradesh. 

The picture was similar with lespecL lo the availabil¬ 
ity of mateiial to wnte on or with, only, the lavouiuble 
statistics weie lowei than those foi the textbooks, The 


9 The cniiesjinnding sritiMics in ltic Filch All India Educational Seiner weie SC, - 17%. S') - H% onl) 

lOThese statistics do not leflect the composition ol the Slate population nn ihe basis ol linguistic gioups as the States tested oil!) Ilnough the 
medium ol the language used in the hugest number ol piunaiy schools 
llUihdi find Andhij Piadoh hod high avtuge Mehievenient 
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average for ‘most 1 was 65% as compared to 76% feu the 
books The lowest peicenlage m ihis case was horn 
Meghalaya C22%), followed by Bihar (36%) and Andhra 
Pradesh (38%) As in the case of textbooks, Silckun had 
the highest percentage lepoiting veiy satisdactoiy avail¬ 
ability of study material, followed by Delhi (85%), 
Maharashtra (81%), Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Nagaland, and 
Keiala between 70% to 80%; Aiutiachal Piadesh, Mizoiam, 
RajasLhan, Ttipuia, Assam, Haryana, Karnataka and Punjab, 
all between 60 to 70% Inadequate supply was lepoited 
by 29% pupils from Andhia Piadesh, and between 10 Lo 
20% hom Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Jammu, Karnataka, 
Madhya Pradesh, Onssa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Naclu 
and West Bengal On the average, appioximately 10% 
pupils leporLed inadequate availability of study mateiial 
other than textbooks 

Only two-thuds of all' the chilclien said they could 
attend school on most of the clays This was lepoited by 
more than 75% children from Andhia Piadesh, Aiunachal 
Piadesh, Mahal ashLra (highest -81°/o), Punjab, Sikkim and 
Tamil Nadu, The lowest statistics in this category, i.e , 
Less than 50% children saymg Lhey could attend school 
on most of the days weie fiom Madhya Piadesh and 
Tripura Oveiall, the children who had to miss school 
frequently were a low 2 4°/o 12 only 

Schools expect parents to help their waids with then 
homework The laigest number repoiting this help was 
fiom Mizoram (77%), followed by Delhi (74%), Nagaland 
(73%), and ICeiala (69%) Help to the lowest piopoition 
of pupils -29% only- was available in Madhya Pradesh, 
followed by a little less than 40% in Arunachal Pradesh., 
Meghalaya and Tamil Nadu, The percentage of liteiale 
fatheis was veiy high in Meghalaya and rnoie than 75% 
in Tamil Nadu On the average, 50% children reported 
teceivmg help from the family in doing then homewoik. 

Did the family feel sufficiently involved with oi con¬ 
cerned about children doing their homework so as to 
earmaik some space, may be a corner of a 100 m, where 
the child could sit and do his/hei homewoik 5 Only 26% 
oi the families had some airangernent The highest pro¬ 
portionate frequency was in Nagaland (6l%) In Delhi, 
48% of the families piovided this facility, Other States 
wheie 40 to 45% children said they had a space ear¬ 
marked where they could sit and work were Arunachal 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihai, Gujarat, Rajasthan and Uttai 
Pradesh 11 The lespouses were not easy Lo interpret as 
making space available would also depend on what space 
the family had, 


Families expect Lhildien to undertake some choies 
related to day-Lo-day living, be it inside the home oi 
outside, connected with the family’s livelihood The; ex¬ 
ception would be a small percentage of iich families 
which were peihups not even pait of tills sample, 11 a 
child paitiupated in these activities Joi a leasonuble 
amount ol time, if should not inteifeie with his studies 
but if the demand of the Family was high, it might 
become detrimental to the pupil’s piogiess at school 
Appioximately 10% of the pupils in Lhis sample had Lo 
help families foi foui oi more houis eveiy day The 
peicentage was exceptionally high in Jammu - 46, this 
could be an exaggerated figuie involving chilclien of 
families dislocated from the Kashmii valley oi fiom Punjab 
The other StaLes above the median weie West Bengal 
(17%), 15 Tnpura and Bihai — (boLh 14%) and Mizoiam 
(13%)'". 

What was the educational environment in the homes 
of these childigp, like 5 The following questions weie 
asked Did the family gel (i) a newspapei, and (u) maga¬ 
zines 5 Were there some books otliei than lire textbooks 
aL home 5 These questions weie asked only to assess the 
family's inteiesi in, and appreciation ol knowledge 
Mizoram was at the top with 57% families icteiving a 
newspapei, followed by 52% in Nagaland, 47% in Delhi 
and 37% in Gujaiat The olhei Stales wlicne moie than 
25% families leceived a newspapei weie Assam, Keiala, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan The peicentage ol illiterate* 
fatheis in these States vaued from 5% lo 34% On the 
average, 21% families ieceived a newspapei at home 

The picture regarding magazines was simtlat Ihgh 
percentages of those lecetving the same at home weie 
repoited from Nagaland (57%), Mizoiam (41%), Kerala 
(40%), Delhi (39%), Sikkim and Gujaial (33%), Assam 
and Aiunachal Piadesh (29% each) and Rajasthan (26%) 
Theie is high oveilajs with States lepoiling higlici pei¬ 
centage of families lcceiving newspapers Hie average 
was lowei by 2% 

A high 64% of Lhe families had no books at home 
The worst pietuie was from Meghalaya - 93%, (only 2% 
fathers of this sample weie lepoited to be illiterate), 
followed by 86% in Tamil Nadu and 82%) in Madhya 
Piadesh Other Slates wheie moie than 70% families 
lepoited having no books aL home weie Andhia Piadesh, 
Haiyana, Jammu, Karnataka, Punjab, and Uttar Piadesh 
It may be noticed that with the exception of Meghalaya, 
the eastern StaLes including West Bengal and Onssa did 


12 This should be seen as an under statement as many of those who had to miss school frequently probably could not respond lo the 

questionnaire for tins very reason 1 

13 The peicentage of illiterate fatheis in these Slates was Mizoram -17, Delhi -10 5, Nagaland -27, and Keiala -a 5 only 

14 The southern States did not find a mention here ' 

15 Tins statistic may also he high due to the large migrant population 

16 It was difficult to say whether this obstructed pupil learning as two each of the four States had high and low arei.igcs 
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nol get a mention in the pievious sentence Tnpuia 
Lame veiy close to it though As in Lhe case ot newspa¬ 
pers -and magazines, Mi/nuun had a very small peicent- 
age (11% only) ol homes that did nol have any hooks 
Plenty of hooks weie available in homes in Mi/oium, 
and Nagaland 

Two questions weie asked about chilchen spending 
then lime in activities that might dnectly alfect theii 
achievement One ol these was about then leading hab¬ 
its Filty-eight per cent clnlclien said they nevei lead 
anything besides Iheir textbooks This statistic was the 
highest in Meghalaya — 93% It may lie tecalled that 92% 
of the homes in Meghalaya did not have any books It 
was followed by Madhya Piadesh (80%) and lammii, 
Sikkim, Wtlai Piadesh and West Bengal, all close to 70% 
The peicenlage ol non-ieading pupils was the lowest m 
Mizoiam (19%), and Kerala (26%), followed hv Delhi 
and Gujaiul (33% each) Pile highest peuenlage leading 
many hooks was fiom Mahaiashtia and Delhi — 9% — 
each with Keiala, Mizoram, Rajasthan, Aninaehal Piadesh 
and Gujarat all iepoiltng appiovimalely 7% clnlclien lead¬ 
ing plenty of books The peicenlage ol illiterate patents 
was not low in these Stales 

T’lte second question was on watching TV, ll could 
affect pupils in two opposite dueclions, Watching TV 
could impiovc language aluliLy, geneial knowledge and 
mteiest in acqumng knowledge On the othei hand, teach¬ 
ers and piuents complain that chilchen who get addicted 
Lo watching television Lend to neglect then studies The 
impact will be commented upon at anothei appropnate 
place I-Ieie, only the extent ol the time spent on this 
activity will be looked at, Less than 15% children said 
they watched television foi two oi more hours evety 
clay The peicenlage was unusually high lor Delhi —60%, 
followed by Maluuashtia (3 / i), 1 ' Punjab (29), llaiyana 
(26), and Jammu (22). Negligible viewing was iepoited 
hom Meghalaya and Sikkim 

Ol the total giciup ol nearly 66,000 chilchen, 75% 
weie hom mini aiea, 33% weie guls, The latLei peicenl- 
age seemed to have lmpioved substantially hom the 30% 
eniolled lejioited in the Fifth All India Educational Sui- 
vey, SC, SI, OBC and olheLS fturned 18%, 13%, 27% and 
42% of the total gioup, respectively Twenty-six pei cent 
fathers and 49% mothers of these childien weie illiterate; 
another 29% fathers and 30% moLheis had studied only 
up to Class V On the other side, 6% fathers and 2% 
motheis weie graduates 


Seventy-eight per cent chilchen spoke Lhe same lan¬ 
guage at home as was Lhen medium of insliuction The 
peiceniages weie paiticulaily low on this vauable in 
Sikkim and Auinachal Piadesh Of all die chilchen, 30% 
had attended some kind of pie-school piogramme 

SevenLy-six per cent children iepoited having most 
ol the textbooks, and 65% an adequate arnounL of othei 
study maLeikil such as notebooks, etc Two-thncLs could 
attend school on most of the days Ten per cent had to 
spend foul cn moic hours daily to help with family 
choies Half Lhe chilchen icceived some help fiom the 
family in doing then homewoik 

More than 60% families had no books at home, news¬ 
papers and magazines were icceived by about 20% of 
the families Neaily 60% chilchen said they did nol read 
anything besides theii textbooks, only 4% read many 
books Louiteen pei cent childien watched television ioi 
one oi moie hours eveiy day 

The Teachers 

Fiom each school one ni two teachers teaching primary 
classes, weie selected landomly to tespond to a ques- 
Lionnanc seeking infoimation about their background, 
Lhe teaching piactices Lhcy adopted and the facilities 
available to them. The number of teachers vaned hom 
78 (Meghalaya) to 753 (Mahaiashtia) in the States. 

In aceoidance with the distiihulion ol pumary school 
chilchen 1 ”, appioximaLely 75% of teachers weie woiking 
in nual areas Qvei the States, the percentage vaned 
from 39% in Meghalaya Lo neai 90% in Jammu and 
Bihai 19 The peicentage of women teachers was lhe highest 
in Punjab (64%) and the lowest in Bihar (19%), with the 
all-India median at 39%, A veiy high — 77% — teachers 
in Nagaland weie young, being less than 35 yeais ol 
age, Sikkim followed close on its heels with nearly 76%; 
Rajasthan had 68% in this category, followed by about 
60%) in Auinachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Meghalaya, indicating a fa.sLer rate of expansion ol pri¬ 
mary education in the leccnl past in these States 211 The 
smallest percentage-7 5%- of young teachers were in WesL 
Bengal, 15% in Punjab and 19% in Tamil Nadu. On the 
average, 43% of the teachers in the primary schools were 
younger than 35 years, 

Regarding educational qualifications, Meghalaya had 
a veiy high 45% non-matriculate teachers 21 , followed by 
37% In Mizoram and 17% in Orissa, The other States 
with a high peicentage of non-matriculate teachers were 


17 It Included Bombay. 

1H Seventy-six pci cent ot all childien studying in Classes 1 to V were in ruul aieas according to the Fifth All India Educational Survey, 

19 Excluding the Union Teiritoiy of Delhi, 

20 With the exception ot Rajasthan, achievement■ in the othei States were quite low The sample fiom Meghalaya was a highly select 
one. 

21 Samples hom Meghalaya weie not iepielent.ilive of the respective population 
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Tnpura (12 5%), Assam (12%), and Tamil Nadu (10%) 
The States that employed a huge numbei ol graduates 
weie Aiunaehal Piadesh (70%), Rajasthan (52%), Nagaland 
(50%), Madhya Piadesh (45%), Jammu (40%), Ultai 
Pradesh (39%), artel Delhi (70%) For the entue countiy 
there wcie mote than 4% non-man icu kites and 17% gnidu- 
ates teaching pumary classes, The lest had teceived 
schooling between Class X and XU, 

Accoicling to ihe mtoi matron piovided by headmas¬ 
ters there weie no untiamed teacheis in Keiala and 
Tamil Nadu, and nearly none m Delhi The peicentages 
weie negligible in Punjab and Haryana, The percentage 
of untrained teacheis was highest in Nagaland 65%, fol¬ 
lowed by 62% in Aiunaehal Piadesh; around 40% in 
Madhya Piadesh and Meghalaya, dose to 30% in West 
Bengal, Sikkim, Assam and Tiipuia, and 22% in |amnui 
'Ihe median ovei the Stales was 10% untiamed teacheis 
Five ol the States named in ihe sentence above weie 
horn ihe noilh-eastern icgmiv with West Bengal joining 
them 

Moie than half the teacheis ol pumary classes had 
leceivecl some in-service naming Piobably the PMOST 
progiamme of the Cential Government in opeiation since 
1986 had also made some contiibulion rn raising Lhis 
.statistic In-service education had been extended to the 
highest 82% of teacheis in Mizoiam and Haryana, fol¬ 
lowed by Tamil Natju (81%), Punjab (80%), Delhi (77%), 
Keiala (75%), Mahaiashtra (71%), Ihhar and Meghalaya 
(65%) each) The same had been available to Lhe smallest 
peicentage— 32%— in Tupiua and lo 48% in Uttar Ptadesh 

Probably because ol last expanding piiimiy educa¬ 
tion, 25% ol this sample had less Lhan five years of 
leaching expellence This peicentage was very high in 
West Bengal (75%), Ultai Piadesh (60%), Mizoiam (51%), 
Nagaland (48%), Meghalaya (46%), Rajasthan (43%), and 
Aiunaehal Piadesh (35%) The smallest piopoition ol 
new reeluils weie in Karnataka (12,6%), and Tamil Nadu 
(17%) It may be mentioned that the statistic on this 
van-able hom West Bengal seemed as if some tempoiary 
stoppage of leciuitment of teacheis had been in opeia- 
uon foi a while The most expeuenced teacheis weie in 
Tamil Nadu with moie than 51% having taught foi 20 
yeais, followed by Jammu, Haiyana, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra, Keiala and Delhi with aiound one-thud of 
the teacheis having taught foi more than 20 yeais 
Mizoiam seemed lo have sLaited huge scale pumary edu¬ 
cation in the last decade as only 5% teacheis said they 
had taught foi moie than 10 yeais. 

It has been often said that the leachej in the school, 
pailieuLuly the pnmaiy school, should pieferably be hom 


the community oi Lhe village vheie he is leaching lhis 
would, u is believed, ensuic his gieatei involvement and 
easy accessibility. Foity-six pci cent ol all teacheis did 
jeside very close to then schools, teqtintng less than hall 
an horn to ttavel to and hom then schools, unolhci 20% 
needed less than one houi foi this pm pose With "5% 
schools being in imal aicas one could conclude that m 
about one-thud of them the teacheis weie not lesichng 
in the same village The highest 17% ol teacheis in 
Meghalaya tiavellecl foi moie than thtee liouis every 
day This may be due Lo the tenant of the Mate The 
percentages weie relatively high in Jammu (11%), 
Nagaland (8%), Sikkim (7%), Aiumdul Pradesh (6%) 
and Tiipuia (6%) probably foi lhe same iea.son It was a 
high 9% in Tamil Nadu as well. 

Two questions weie asked about the availability ol 
basic ntaleiial — textbooks and a language dictionary 
Regaiding textbopks, ihiee possible alternatives weie sug¬ 
gested (t) having personal copies, (u) copies hom the 
libiniy, (m) bonowing them hom Lhe pupils A vmv high 
88 % of teacheis in Keiala had then own copies of the 
textbooks The olhei Stales in which 6(1% oi moie teach¬ 
eis had then own copies ol the textbooks weie Nagaland 
(82%), Karnataka (75%), Maharashua (63%), Andlna 
Piadesh (62%) and Tamil Nadu (60%) Only 17% leach- 
eis in Mi/oiant 22 had then own copies ol lhe textbooks 
The statistic was low in Tiipuia as well On the aveiage 
42% teacheis had their own copies of the textbooks The 
highest percentage of teacheis who botiowed them hom 
the pupils while leaching was 67%) m Tiipuia followed 
by West Bengal (59%), Bihai (58%), Punjab (52%), 
Haryana (44%) and Utlai Piadesh (43%), all m lhe noilh 
In the counliy, nearly 30% teacheis honovved books 
hom the pupils, piobably in the classtoom itself 

In Haiyana and Punjab mote than 60% teacheis did 
not have any access Lo a dicLtonaiy This was lollowed 
by 55% in Tiipuia, 53% in Mahaiashlia, 46% m Ultai 
Piadesh, 43% in Madhya Piadesh, 4 l'Mi in Tamil Nadu, 
34% in Bihai, 33% in WesL Bengal and 31 % m Andlna 
Piadesh The best situation was in Nagaland wheie 97%! 
teacheis claimed they could consult a dicbcmaiy — that 
is, il they wanted to Low peicentages lot non-avuilabil- 
tty weie also seen in Aiunaehal Piadesh, Karnataka, 
Keiala, Orissa, Sikkim, Meghalaya and Mizoiam All the 
three States using English as medium ol mstiuction, had 
a dictionary available Lo kugei numbei of teacheis It 
may be noticed that the percentages of' teachers who 
had no access Lo a dictionary weie relatively high in the 
Hindi legion Ovei all, about 30% of the piiimiy school 
teacheis could not consult a dictionary easily II they did 


22 Hut ,1 veiv high Hl% had copies hum lhe tilnaiy which would be 


us (rood as having then own copies 
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nnL knuw the memiing im spilhngx nl .1 wonl, 3 i)" M , 
leatheix had no iikmiis In In Ip ihniisehcx, .11 least run 

easily 

I Iu.kIiimMuis \\i n u.ki-il in [nn\n|( inhumation about 
lliu aVaikll IlltlV ul 1 1 1 1 \ SI• || I,li liltK" Mil ll .is I ll.llis, tallies 
and something Im In upiii,", honks and othei study male- 
nal An nidus 11 | l.n ililiu ■ i\ailahlr in ic.n In is was uoikcd 
out Minimum l.uiliucs wm .nailable in hiliui fnidus 
value Jit It was also low in Mm’lialava, High values 
wcic ohlamud in M»nlliva 1’iadusli. Malvamslijia, Delhi 
and Mi/oi.un (all abuse 8) I lie inuniiy median was 6 7 

A less t|Ues|mils sseie lelaled to the piactices dial 
the leacheis adnpied m Hsu him', leailius sseie asked 
ss'lielliei lliev uIo|»imI anv ness teai Inn;’ appio.uhes 
I he question in ilsell is winughl ssath die piohlem ol 
inteipieiaiinn ol 'slial is a ness puuliie (Jn the aveiage, 
10 %,said dies did Hie nniiieable pen cnlagi s sseie hoin 
Tnpuia (7<) I1 M'\ Andlna 1'iadesh (S7"u), and Kain.ilaka 
and Assam fain mi \3\’u) It may lie meniioned dial the 
aihievemenl les-els ol pupils sseie among the losve.sl m 
Kamalaka and Iiipma Weie the leacheis trying to ins- 
lily themselves m sseie they really using some nesv 
appioatlies svitliout lully muletstandmg Lhemf Only 
Andlna Ihadesh supponed the. statistic by saying that 
mulct a special aid piogiamme In mi die luuled King¬ 
dom they had temiented a huge mmihei of pnniaiy 
.school leacheis in child leniied appioachcs, hlly-six pet 
cent teaclicis ol the Ir.ulirix horn Andlna Piadesh had 
mpoiiecl icceising in scivnc education Ninety-eight pet 
cent teachei.s^Uwtn Delhi and Mi/manr' icpniled keep¬ 
ing .sliiclly m knmsn tiailitional piactices Othei Stales 
svheie mote than 91)% Icmlieis .said they clal not experi¬ 
ment svtdi anv ness ajtpnuilics ssue Ihltai, Ilatyana, 
)ammu, Muhui.ixhlin, Oiixx.i and Rajasthan, Uimr Piadexh 
svas veiy i lose at S9% All the Males ss'eie horn the 
noithem icijion, and six (including Delhi) out nl nine 
hum the niiilh west lave ol these, including lammu, 
ss'eie horn die 1 limli region 

Did die lent lit rx even have die laiili dim some ap- 
pinache.s oihei than dependem c on textbooks only would 
unpiove pupil learning oi then inteiext in studies’'' While 
a high peuentage thought so, about i()')!i teaciieiS horn 
Meghalaya did not dunk othei appiouche.s svnuld, When 
asked il they used study nialenal othei than textbooks, 
10 % ol all the teachcas said they uirely used anything 
else, al% used it hequenlly and the iest only sometimes 
1 he hugest peieenlage that imely used anything besides 
textbooks was 31% in Meghalaya and 'Iiipuui, followed 
by 26% m Nagaland, 21% in Madhya Piadesh, and nearly 


it 

bl% each in Aiunachal Pradesh, Assam, Mizoram, 
Rajasthan and West Bengal 

I cachets aie hequenlly expected to cieale low-cost 
leaching aids by using local mateiials 'Phis idea was 
piomoied fm yeais in the iccenl past and many 
piogiammcs held to initiate teachets in such piactices. 
Dn the aveiage, 27% teachcas said they had pioduced 
plenty ol such meteual It eoiresponded with a 3 % hav- 
ing icpoited that they used study mutenal othei than 
textbooks quite frequently, The hugest peieenlage ol 
leacheis icpmting pioducmg some of tlyeii own audio¬ 
visual aids weie lioni fa mil Nadu (72%), mound 50% 
horn Maluiashlia, Meghalaya and Orissa also leporled 
pioducmg plenty ol such mateual, followed by Mizoram 
('i6%) and above 30% bom Ungual, Mkkim, Ullai Piadesh 
and Delhi 'Ihe slates wheie a huge numbei of leacheis 
said they did noL pioduee any teaching aids weie led by 
'lnpuia (56%), Madhya Piadesh (30%), Haiyana (29%), 
Bihar and West Bengal (28%), lollowed by Nagaland, 
Karnataka, Aiunachal Piadesh, laniinu and Oussa It was 
consideied an indication of the leacheis' involvement 
with then occupation 

Pvalualion and utilisation ol leedback available bom 
u is anolhei m.qoi activity expected ol the teachers 
When asked how hequenlly they evaluated the piogiess 
made by then pupils, 30% ol all leacheis said they did 
so on a monthly basis, The highest peieenlage,s weie 
horn Madhya Piadesh (97%), Karnataka (92%), Andlna 
Piadesh (79%), Nagaland (65%), Gujaiat and Tamil Nadu 
neaily (61%), ICeiala and Aiunachal Piadesh (58%) and 
Maharashtia and Sikkim (approximately 55%) This pei- 
cenlnge was the lowest in Dihai being 3%, lollowed by 
18% m Jammu The tiadilional pattern ol 2-3 evaluations 
a yeai was lollowed by the hugest numbei of leacheis 
(93%) in Bihai Next came Rajasthan, Jammu, Orissa and 
Delhi wheie about two thuds ol the leacheis assessed 
their pupils' piogiess along these lines leacheis in Assam 
and Meghalaya seemed most indilleienl about this as¬ 
pect, with 57% and 35%, Respectively, icjxnling examin¬ 
ing then students only once a yeai, in the test ol the 
Stales the percentages vaned fioni zeto Lo 13%, In hud, 
the hugest numbei of .teachets evaluated pupils 2-3 times, 
followed closely by ihose who conducted monthly tests. 
A high tendency to examine only once a yeai was no¬ 
ticed in Assam and Meghalaya 

When asked whether they used then evaluation loi 
(i) piomoting pupils, (it) diagnosing shoitcomtngs in learn¬ 
ing, and (m) diagnosing weakness in teaching, 33%'' 
leacheis marked only one choice This stalisLtc was the 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATFS 


highest in West Bengal (75%), 26 followed by Assam, and 
the lowest m Punjab (less than 2%). Most States varied 
between 20% to 40% Its utilisation foi two purposes was 
lepoited by a high 73% in Meghalaya and a low of 14% 
in West Bengal Most peicentages varied between 25% 
to 55%. The maximum utilisation of feedback was le- 
ported fiorn Punjab, with 6l% teachers saying they used 
it for'all the three puiposes mentioned in the question, 
followed by 37% teachers from Haryana, and the lowest 
of 1% 27 in Meghalaya In most othei StaLes, Lhe percent¬ 
age of teacheis reporting maximum utilisation of evalua¬ 
tion data varied between 15% to 25% On the average, 
Jess than 20% teacheis seemed to make full use of the 
evaluations carried out The lest of them weie nearly 
equally divided in using evaluation for promotion only 
oi both for promotion and diagnosing deficiency in learn¬ 
ing oi teaching, most likely the foimer 

Teachers could look after the students who were not 
learning at the expected level by paying more attention 
to them oi by asking paients to arrange private tuition 
Moie than 90% teachers said they helped the students 
themselves. The iespon.se was 100% from Madhya 
Pradesh, a Low 68% fiom Meghalaya and 79% from Sikkim 
In Meghalaya, 32% teachers of children of primary classes 
asked the paients of non-achieving pupils to arrange 
private tuition This tendency was also noticeable in 
Tamil Nadu (19%), Sikkim and Tnpuia (17% each), 
Mizoiam (15%), Arunachal Piadesh and West Bengal (12% 
each), followed by Karnataka (11%) and Oussa (10%) It 
seemed to be more acceptable in the eastern region, 
including West Bengal and Orissa, and part of the south¬ 
ern region It was not a very' prevalent practice in the 
northern or central parts ot the country 

Pupils’ homework was checked regulaily by nearly 
90% 2a of all Leacheis. Only in Sikkim, none of the teach¬ 
eis said they did it legularly, 96% of them did it some¬ 
times, and 4% rarely, In Meghalaya only 46% teachers 
checked homework legularly The highest percentage 
(96%) was leported by Karnataka, followed by Mizoram 
(95%). In most States the statistics varied between 85 to 
90% There was greatei tendency for more teachers of 
the north-eastern States not to check homework regu¬ 
laily as can be seen from the following figures: Arunachal 
Pradesh (14%), Assam (11%), Meghalaya (54%), Nagaland 
(14%), Orissa (23%), Sikkim (100%), Tripura (15%), West 
Bengal (22%), Mizoiam was the only exception Other 
States, where more than 10% teacheis said they did not 
check homework regulaily, were Andhra Pradesh (11%), 
Jammu (11%), Madhya Piadesh (10%), Maharashtia (13%) 


and Rajasthan (12%), It can be concluded that a laige 
group of teachers did check pupils’ homewoilc legulaily. 

AnoLhei question was asked about the teachei-pupil 
interaction in the classroom Did the childien ask ques¬ 
tions in the class 7 One ot the Lhiee responses ’Often 1 , 
’Sometimes’ and ’Raiely’ could be chosen by the teach¬ 
ers The lowest percentages lesponding to ’Often’ came 
from Meghalaya (37%) and Aiunachal Piadesh (38%) 
Eighty-two per cent teacheis from Tamil Nadu and 80% 
each fiom Uttai Piadesh and Bihar also ticked this op¬ 
tion The percentages were low in Sikkim, Nagaland and 
Arunachal Pradesh wheie the medium of instuiction is 
English Young pupils may be finding it difficult to ex¬ 
press themselves in English or even comprehend Lhe 
lesson to an extent as would enable them to ask a 
question. On the average, 66% teacheis said pupils often 
asked questions in the class On the othei side, the 
StaLes from where teachers marked ’Raiely 1 as Lhen le- 
sponse were Meghalaya (23%), Madhya Pradesh (20%), 
Nagaland (15%), Jammu (11%), Sikkim and Tnpura (10% 
each) The lowest statistic of 1% in this option was noted 
in Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat, Again, moie students did 
not ask questions in the north-eastein region; Aiunachal 
Pradesh and Assam also had more than 8% teacheis 
maiking this option The leasons may be cultuial bias oi 
language difficulty experienced by the children. 

To summarise, approximately 75% 29 teachers were 
working in rural areas, 39% of them were women, On 
the average, 43% teachers in the pumary sections were 
young, being less than 35 yeais of age, and 11% older 
than 50 years 

More than 4% teachers in the system were non- 
matnculates and 17% graduates The lest of them had 
studied up to Class X - XU, more teachers were matricu¬ 
lates than had passed the highei secondaiy examination 
According to the infoimation provided by the headmas¬ 
ters, 10% teachers were untrained. The highest peicent- 
age of untrained teachers were in Nagaland and Aiunachal 
Piadesh More than 56% of all teachers had leceived in- 
service education The highest peicentage having leceived 
the same was in Mizoram, and the lowest in Tnpura 
Twenty-five per cent of the teacheis had been teaching 
for less than five years, only 21% had taught foi more 
than 20 years, Most teachers, i.e. 72%, spenL one hour oi 
less in travelling to and from school More teachers in 
the States with difficult terrain, and also in Tamil Nadu, 
had to spend more time m travelling. 

On the aveiage, 42% teacheis had their own copies 
of the textbooks, the percentages weie high in Kerala 


26 In West Bengal. 72% of the schools followed the 'No Detention Policy' up to Class'C^so they probably did not use the assessment for 
piomotion 

27 The private/pnvate aided schools in the sample fiom Meghalaya were a high 86% 

28 Median Peicentage 

29 All the average*, in this section are medians and nol arithmetical means 
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.incl Nagaland and low in Mi/oiam and Tiipuia Thirty 
pci cent teacheis hoiiowcd hooks liom the .students, 
most piohably on the spot Thuly pei rent teacheis had 
no access to a dictionary Only a small 16% adopted any 
new practices, though a much latgei numbei believed 
such an appmach would enhance the mteiest and achieve¬ 
ment of the pupils l'oity-lour per cent teacheis leported 
using study maleiial other than textbooks but 10% said 
they laicly used anything else I he iest ol them used it 
sometimes, Twenty-seven pei cent teachers had also de¬ 
veloped plenty ol audio-visual material themselves while 
16% had not piepaied anything Tony pei cent teachers 
earned oul monthly tests, 2 5% examined pupils only 
once a veai, the iest ol them followed the usual prai^i’ce 
ol conducting examinations 2-3 times a yeai Only 18% 
teacheis made lull use ol the evaluation, i e , for piomo- 
lion as well foi diagnosing deficiency in learning or 
leaching Most teacheis helped weak students themselves, 
only about 7% asked patents to anange pnvate tuition 
Ncaily 90% teachers checked pupils’ homework legu- 
laily; the exception was Meghalaya cvheie 23% said they 
Miely checked homcwvoik 

Sixty-six pei cent teacheis said then students he- 
C|tiently asked ciuestions in class, 4 2% lepoiled it to he a 
rate phenomenon 

The Headmasters 

Information about the school as also some about the 
headmasici was collected lluough a queslionnane The 
head-teacher was expected to tespond to the same. In 
all, d,5d7 school qiiestinniv.iucs wcie analysed 

As expected, the heatlnvusieis when compaied with 
teacheis were senior in age. Tliiity pei cent of them 
weie older than 50 yeais. 'Ihe hugest group above fifty 
was in Delhi (6l%) and the smallest in Meghalaya (l/t%), 
followed by Sikkim t2"ii). More than hall the headmas¬ 
ters in Gujarat, Mahaiashlia, Mi/.oiam, Punjab and West 
I3cng.il weie oltlet than 50 years A very laige^perccnt- 
age-81% in .Meghalaya weie less than 35 yeais of age 
Othei States with moie than 25% headmasters in the 
young age-group, i e, less than 35 years, were Arunachal 
Piadesh, Madhya Pradesh, Nagaland, Rajasthan and 
Sikkim 

While 75% of the headniasteis had taught foi at least 
15 yeais, 8% had not taught even foi five yeais! More 
than 10% of expeiiencecl teacheis working as headmas¬ 
ters W'ere in Rajasthan (26%), Andhra Pradesh (20%), 
Aitinachal Pradesh (17%), Nagaland (16%), Haryana and 
Onssa (12%), Sikkim and Meghalaya (10% each) ft could 
be related to tapicl expansion of school education 


Ncaily 7% of all headmasteis weie uniiameo Pin 
percentage was very high—82%—in Meghalaya, lollowctl 
by Auinachal Pradesh (38%), Madhya Pradesh lif’u) 
Tiipuia (30%), Assam and West Bengal (above 21" . i ,u h) 
There weie no untrained headmasters in I fan am ind 
Tamil Nadu, the statistics w'eie negligible in Ki i.ila and 
Delhi Headniasteis with a B Ed degiee weie the highest 
50% m Nagaland, followed by 46% in Rajasthan ind i2"■ 
in |ammu Othei Stales with more than 22% ol licadmas 
ters having the B Ed degiee weie Ancllua Piadesh 
Arunachal Piadesh, Karnataka, Onssa, Sikkim and Delhi 
This should be seen in light of the fact that neaih I" 7 "'! 
of all schools in the sample had micklle/secondai\ cl isso 
in addition to the primary classes Such schools would 
requue giaduation with a B Ed degiee as an cssenual 
qualification foi the headmaster, 

Ovei the country, it was a mixed picluic Some 
Stales seemed to have moic established pinceclures loi 
iceitilting headmasters with the result that they had mote 
experienced teachers leading ihe schools Otheis seemed 
to have, probably because of rapid expansion, ictiuiicd 
many more dnectly 

The Schools 

Corresponding to the peicentage of pupils Imtu lural 
areas, 78% ol the schools weie also located theie In 
nine States more than 90% schools weie managed h\ the 
Stale government Local bodies admtnisieied a la-gc hum- 
be i in Andhra Pradesh, Mahaiashlia, Rajasthan, l ttai 
Piadesh and West Bengal 1 " 

The percentage of private and private aided schools 
was very high (86%) in Meghalaya, 11 Twenty pei cent oi 
more schools undei this cttlegcny weie in Keiala, 
Nagaland, Maharashtia, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, and 
Gujaial Most schools were co-educalional, only Delhi 
had a large number of segregated schools, Y somewlt.il 
higher peicentage of schools for boys oi guls only weie 
also noticed in Jammu, Meghalaya, Sikkim, Gujarat and 
llaryana 

Eighty-six per cent of the schools in the sample Irom 
Meghalaya weie opened in the last decade Rajasthan 
and Nagaland, too, had nearly 30 or moie pei cent ol 
new'ly opened schools, followed by Andhra Piadesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh with neatly 20% 
schools in this category The lowest percentages, mound 
2%, were reported from Kerala and Punjab, may he foi 
different masons. Kerala with neai universalisalion hav¬ 
ing been achieved some time ago might have needed 
very little expansion The population in Ptmiab could he 
declining for different leasons. 


30 Delhi is excluded 

31 Tins could be due to llie problem in sampling; u nwy not reflets (lie summon in die Slate 
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1’iglm -iluec pci it: nl ol all schools in I he sample 
weie pimi.nv (onl\ ), I I'M middle and llic icsi had Classes 
I lo \ Ml Ahoiit 12"-t> ol them also had pie-pnmaiy 
set nous, [lie peiceni.igc was the Inchest in 

Mcgh ila\ i ,J and onl\ Pin m liipuia Olhei Slates, wheie 
i Ini’ll pen enlage ol slIiooIs had pie-pnivurv classes 
weie die linion'leniion ol Delhi (hO'hO Nagaland (17%) 
Sikkim (11%), laninui ( i0%), Kaiasthan (1 i%). and Bihai, 
Mihnashlu and I'Uai 1’iadesh all mound 10% 

I lie aveiage eniolmeni in pmiian classes was a low 
ol SI" in Mun.ich.il Piadesh and SO in lamniu and Maclhva 
Piadesh I lie highest acetate uumhei ot pupils in Classes 
I io l\ weie ic polled lioni Maliaiashua (>82). lollowed 
In Delhi (MSI and Sikkim (111) I'lie median was around 

ro 

\\ uli tespeci lo physical lacilines, mils 1 1 % schools 
li id a sepaiule loom loi die lieatlniasie’i. I lie pen outage 
w is highest in Delhi LSI"id, lollowed li\ "’ 1 "u in Nagaland, 
and die lowest ("%) in Bill u Olhei Stales wheie moie 
than 10 % schools had a loom loi die headinasiei weie 
l.ininni, kainaiaka, Iseiala. Maliaiashua, l’uniah and 
kilisilian Hie most tiepin ed weie Mi/oiani. 'Inpuia 
and West Heng il wheie mill 11 % and 1 *■>’ o schools 
lesptvineh, had i sepuaie loom loi the hcaclniasiei A 
common loom loi die ie it hers was a luxtiiv available io 
l°% schools onh In I at I n is hkelv dial die siaiiMics 
cmeigcj liom a neai ec|ual peiccnnge ol middle and 
sccondaiv schools which weie moie hkelv io have this 
licduv \eveidieless die liguic was highesi in Nagaland 
iSrVt'' followed bv Mi/oiam (.01%) which had 9 ~% 
[iiimaiv ionlv 1 schools m ihe sample Sikkim and 
Monachal 1 ’iadeslt weie die new m descending oiclei 

Dnnking-waiei was noi available in one-lbud ol all 
schools wnli Meglialava and Madliva 1’iadesh on die lop 

wiilunu din basic necossuv m ilnnisi sl*’e schools l ol- 

lowing ihcse iwci weie lhhar (~ 0 %) Onssi uvv\d \ssain 
U’d\d \ igaland ts i %1 , ln j inpoia fsi'M 'Hie highest 
penem tges ol schools having siipplv ol climking-waiei 
were m Delhi, Punjab and .sikkmi l mills loi gills weie 
not iv ulablc m °^% ol die schools ui Bill u Olhei Stales 
wheie die kuiluv was mu avulible in moie ill in 80 % 
schools weie Iss.iin. Mvoiam Onssa IVipurt and Wcd 
Bengal lollowed closelv bv Madina Piadesh Madlwa 
Piadesh, Kaiasthan 1 amil Nadu and I’nai I’ridesh Hie 
counto-wide median wuh tespeci io avail ibiliiv of uu- 
n.i 1 s loi gnls was 11% onlv 

V couple cil questions weie isked legaidmg olhc’i 
tac'iluies av ail iblc’ io leadieis uid pupils .is would help 
cluldien io le.un beuei such as die basic to nit oils ,ot 


having something to sit on, oi some place (o keep then 
books, availability ol blackboaids and chalk, etc Sepa- 
iate indices loi facilities loi teacheis and pupils weie 
vvoikeel out On this index, conditions weie mosl 
favourable loi leacheis In Delhi, Mizoram and Mahaiashira, 
Ihe same weie llic* pooresi in Bihai, Meghalaya and 
Assam The picime was sinnlai with legaicl to tacililies 
foi Ihe pupils, ihe highest values ol this index w'eie 
none ed foi Delhi, -Mi/oiam, Sikkim, Nagaland and 
Maliaiashua, and ihe lowest in Bihai, Meghalaya and 
Assam 

The availability of space as well as a teacher pei 
class gioup seems to have impiovecl stibslanluilh in the 
Iasi decade On ihe average, tbui moms seemed avail¬ 
able loi every live class groups, This included veiandahs 
wheie childien could sit as sepaiate (class) gioups as 
also looms loi die headmastoi oi leacheis The availabil- 
tlv ol leacheis was v erv low in Bihai and Assam, with 
only 0 6 leacheis per class, lollowed bv Madhya Piadesh, 
l uat 1’iadesh and I Ian ana—all in ihe Hindi legion with 
the exception ot Assam 

On the average, the schools wotked loi 211 clavs m 
the veai but the statistics vanecl between IH-t in Sikkim 
(186 in Keiala) lo 219 in Bihai (2,16 in Pimpth) The 
mimbei ol books available in ihe libian also vanecl 
widelv with Kainaiaka claiming a neat avenge ot 1.200 
books", followed closelv bv Delhi tepoiiing neaih-I 000 
books in ihe school which had mosih pnmaiv sections 
onlv ■ Schools m Meglialava seemed lo have no lihianes. 
cm die avenge “0 oi less hooks weie available in schools 
in Keiala and Vssam Hie national median was mound 
100 I'lglueei! pei cent schools also lepcuied the exisi- 
eiice ol Book Banks, wuh Mahanshin leading wuh 69% 
schools, Itillowed b\ Mi/.oiam (1~%) 1 Ian ana (1 r\0 

Meglialava t i~%) and l.inul \aclu ( 12%) 

Ihe pieltiie was verv ha/\ legaidmg implemenuuion 
ot die 'No Deienlioil l’olicv in ihe schcicils Pven when 
ncMilv all schools weie unclei the same adnunisnaiion 
e g , on% and 98% being nm bv the state gov ernments in 
Bihai and Mi/cinni, lespectivelv the lespcinses vanecl all 
ovci the suue liom ncu detaining pupils in Classes 1 to 
1\ No lesponses weie verv high in Guiaiat and Bihai li 
is hkelv that the toinullv stated pohev is left ten imple- 
meiil.Uion lo die mdividuil headmastei oi io the distiM 
level idnunisiraticin Onlv in Madhv a Piadesh and 1 Ian ana 
moM schools lollowed u up io Class U 

Although Opeiauon Blackboard was io be e.xiendecl 
lo mosi ol the pimi.m schools which lacked this mini¬ 
mum tacilm a large peieentage ot schools in Bihai 


va the simple Ol sdvssN ill Mc'gtnliv 1 « is JorumucJ Bv i verv luge piopomon ol pm ue pm ue nded prim.uv ind middle sdionb 
H llw sl.irislus ol ts liom v leeh.il i\ i sloes noi look reliihle 

M N.ig.il.in cl also ti.isi in piiniuv mmiuiis is pm ol middle and sesondaev 'shoots 
Is I'lglilv-livc* peiLC’iil sihool» in the simple weie middle schools 



mi. c.Koui’s in iin' smnv 
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Kamaiaka and Tnpuia (moic than H0%) iciuainccl un¬ 
lock lied The .schools in llilt.it did nol scorn lo have 
basic hleilitlc.s bill Ol5 had nol lx.cn extended lo (hem 
The laii>cM pcicenlace — M% — of schools dial had 
benefited lioin die scheme was in Madhya 1'iadesh and 
'I .mill Nadu v ‘ 


l*aienl leacliei Associations existed in noaily lull 
die schools Veiy lew schools in Mct>huljya, Mi/oiain, 
janinni, and Madhya I’ladcsh had IMTVs In kviala, neatly 
100% schools had tile associations', lu|lowcd by Delhi 
(9-1%), I .mill Nadu (89%), I*wijab (HO'Mi), Mih.li and Andbia 
1‘iadesh Willi neaily 75% schools each 


,V> Heneliis in sihievemenl have mil been visible 
V literate paients are likely in have i nnliilkiled lo (bis silnalion 



CHAPTER 5 


Collection and Organisation of Data 


Collection of Data 

The test battery lor the pupils was printed in four small 
booklets It meant more caie and woik on the part of 
the held staff in terms of checking/entering identifica¬ 
tion data on each booklet but it had the advantage of 
putting only small tasks, at a time, before the young 
chlichen The unwanted distraction of looking through 
olhei pages, when asked to woik on a test, also got 
eliminated To avoid loss of data due to missed entries 
on the booklets, all the test matcnal and the question¬ 
naire meant lor the pupils weie put in a single envelope 
on which the identification data weie entered by the 
field staff Each child was given this envelope with the 
instruction that altei responding to the tests all the ma¬ 
terial be returned to it, The envelopes weie checked foi 
incomplete identification data, if any, befoie the book¬ 
lets weie sent to the computer centie foi lecording, 

It was decided not to entrust the task of adnunistia- 
Uon ot tests to the teacheis tn the schools Most pnmaiy 
school teacheis weie unfamiliar with the importance of 
keeping to standaid instiucuons when administering com¬ 
mon tests The fear of use of data legal ding pupil achieve¬ 
ment to assess then own efficiency does not get allayed 
by any assurances, They could, theiefore, help children 
in maikrng collect answers' Help also gets without any¬ 
one doing it explicitly on puipose, piompting is a way 
of teaching, and it slips into the testing situation to 
some extent The States were lequested to hire tempo- 
iaiy assistance for this task Fiesh graduates horn col¬ 
leges ol education were lecommended The class teachei 
was lequested to help the pupils in pioviding the infor¬ 
mation lequested in the questionnaue 

Middle and seconclaiy school teachers weie biought 
in to collect data in two States; a couple of States sought 
assistance hom those woiking in SIE/SCERT and the 
supervisory staff, 

I he State Cooidinatois weie advised to airange a 
bud ouentation piogiamme tor the field staff as also to 


let them woik in one 01 two schools unclei then clnect 
supervision and come back to discuss the difficulties 
faced, if any 

Sub-sampling ol children (needed in some schools 
in the urban atea) and selection of teacheis hom the 
school foi responding to the Teachei Questionnaue was 
left to the field staff Detailed instructions weie pro¬ 
vided in this connection 

As headmasters would need some time to lill in 
information required in the School Questionnaue, the 
State Centies were advised to send the same to them in 
advance The peison who administeied the tests, col¬ 
lected them He also checked them on the spot foi 
incomplete information, The State Coordinate!s weie also 
lequested to check the entries in the questionnanes 
befoie sending them to the computei centie 

The study is addiessed to achievements ot children 
at the end of Class IV Not enti Listing the task of test 
administration to class teacheis meant a longei time- 
interval foi administenng the tests as the numbei of 
peisons to be hued/involved would have to be limited 
It was decided to admnustei tests dining the six to eight 
weeks puni to the final examination in the schools As 
in most ol the .States the academic year ends in April, 
testing wins unclei taken in Febiuary and March In a lew 
States, wheie the academic year coincided with the cal¬ 
endar yeai, the tests were administeied duilng Octobci- 
Novembei, In a rare case, when the State had fallen 
behind schedule, the tests weie administered on chil- 
dien fleshly piomoted to Class V 1 2 

Cleaning and Validation 

The data collected through the tests and the question- 
nahes foi pupils, teachers and schools was lecorded on 
computei media in a fixed format 3 The lecord length 
was limited to 127 positions due to technical constraints 
as different types ot computei software were expected 
to be used for data entry by diffeient States, The le- 


1 In spilt; ot .ill piei .nations, .1 te\,v i.ises ol ma.s.s copying or dictation ot cmrea answcis weie noticed In such cases ihe d.it.i litim the entile 
school was dropped lioin the analyses 

2 In lelmspect, looking at die differences between the achievement ot pupils ot Classes IV and V, il could not have made much chlleienee to 
die unclei standing deuwd Mom the data 

3 Inch held ot inlonnalioi' had a fixed location in the lecord 
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sponses available fiom pupils, teachers and schools weie 
on 3,1 and 2 iccoids icspcctively The job ol data entry 
was cnlilisted to local compute) agencies in the icspec- 
live States, Refolded da La was icceived in the NCERT 
lot centralised processing 

As the inlnunation was obtained liom vanous per 
sons / agencies, theie was some likelihood ol bugs 
Cieeping in the data due to wiong coding, incomplete 
infoimation, shifting ol held, multiple leco'ids, no ie- 
sponse, etc The steps taken to deal with pioblems oc- 
cuuing most commonly aie explained below 

Most ol the items ol the questionnanes weie pie- 
coded In case ol non-iespon.se they weie to be entered 
eithei as nine-nine oi zeio-zcio, as the case may be, At 
the time ol lecordmg, some out-of-iange codes had 
ciept in due to mconect punching ol data Such cases 
weie leallocatcd piopoitionately into the two categories 
which had highest hequencies, Thus no-inlotniation, 
out ol lange inloinvation weie Idled up by icsponses ol 
mean value, its elfect on fuithei analysis would be mini¬ 
mal The i ^allocation was necessitated as a small num- 
bei ol 'no icsponse' were widely distiibuted ovei le- 
spondents and vanables, 

Pupil data was enteied on tluee lecoids, and that 
available horn the School Questlonnaiic on two 11 for 
some icason, one of the iccoids was spoiled oi missing, 
the entue data lor that pupil oi school was eliminated 
In case the questionnauc lot a school was missing, the 
data lor all the pupils licam that school was chopped 
hom muluvaiiable analysis Ilowevei, such data were 
letaincd in the descriptive statistics. 

A few multiple iccoids with the same identifications 
weie also lound in the data, Most piobahly this hap¬ 
pened due to wiong coding oi wiong entry of data. 
Such cases weie also deleted 

In oidei to detect the shifting ol inloimation from 
one held to anothei, dummy codes weie provided in 
the iccokI length II shilling ol data was noticed, data 
fiom the lecoicl concerned was chopped, In order to 


improve the quality ol data, specific soltwaie loi vali¬ 
dating the law data files weie designed There soltwaie 
weie applied to detect the above-mentioned sh<incom¬ 
ings ol the data which weie either deleted oi reallo¬ 
cated as explained above Alter these steps the data was 
ticated as valid in all respects and the sccning cal tests 
and tabulation of infonmtion from the thiee question¬ 
naires was undcitaken 

To identity cases of mass copying oi dictation ol 
coirect answers the mean and standaid deviation ol the 
scoies ol pupils on each ol the seven tests weie com¬ 
puted loi all the schools in the beginning The data ol 
schools which had a very low standaid deviation (nearly 
equal to zeio) weie deleted fiom fmthei study 

Not moie than 10% ol all data was deleted oi icollo¬ 
cated in oidei to clean it 

Multiple Regression Analysis and 
Composite Scores 

Multiple icgiesston analysis is used to predict criterion 
vatiable by icgiessing mdpendent variables, In oiclci Lo 
select the best set ol i eg less ions, a method known as 
\Step-up’ regiesion analysis is used The method pin- 
ceeds by introducing one independent vanable at a 
time The cuctciton lot accepting oi rejecting a vanable 
usually depends on the extent to whcich it allects the 
multiple conelation cocfhcient, In this study, the scores 
ol Reading Comprehension (paragraph and sentences) 
and Anthmetic, separately, are taken as ctiterton vanbles 
the values of independent vaiiables aie taken fiom 
Student or School Questionnaiies 

In this study, multiple legiesslon analysis has been 
also used to compute thiee composite scoies ol Home 
Backgiound, Facilities loi Learning and Educational En- 
viionment at Home. The three sets ol independent van¬ 
ables hom the Student Questionnauc were regie,ssecl 
against the total score on Reading Comprehension The 
tegression weights obtained from the analysis were mul¬ 
tiplied by their conesponding values of independent 
variable score and then added to a constant of the 
tegression line to obtain the composite scoie, 



CHAPTER 6 


Analysis of Data 


Achievement of Pupils 

I lie in.Sol pupil!' who had studied up to Class IV could 
h,mils' be consuleied a sample honi a population The 
doulus vseie mote about the leasonable homngeneih of 
the population than the lepieseiitativenev. of the sample 
Vs was pomievl out m the eliapcet on Sampling, with 
lew exceptions the Mate samples could be consideted 
icpievniame ol die sub-populitions iiom which these 
weie dt iw n, but the dilletetu.es between States appealed 
to be genumeh huge Ixidudmg the highest aggtegate 
sail' in one state the data horn which it was lelt, was 
not tellable the next high-acliuw mg Mate still had an 
ivei ige that was neith eights pci cent highet tlfan the 


lowest As country-wise statistics tire often referred to, 
particularly in the planning exercise at the Centre, an 
all-India picture is sium'narised briefly 

Onl\ five of the seven tests were common to all the 
States The content was prepared in Hindi and trans¬ 
lated into Assamese, Bengali. English, Caro Gujarati, 
Kannada Khasi, Marathi, Mizo. Malayalam Otis a, Punjabi, 
Tamil and Telugii. The tests in Sentence Stiuctuie and 
Spelling weie prepaied separately in the language con¬ 
cerned b\ the State centres Nagaland and Tripura' did 
not use these tests The giaphieal representation of the 
fixo distributions a> obtained toj the entue country and 
two naniclv fot tests in Sentence Structure and Spelling 
toi the Kindi region onh aie given m Figs 1-"' 


N 
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Some pupils had zeio scoies on the tests, this could 
mean no attempt' 01 very poor knowledge of the sub- 
ice t-mattei The data weie cleaned of ‘no attempt' on 
the total test/test battery This, theiefote could he con- 
sideied as a case of no conect answei' 

On the test in Authmetic, the all-Incha peicentage of 
/eio scoie was only 0 5 It was neaily 2% in Karnataka, 
Madhya Piadesh, Mahnrashtia and Uttai Piadesh, Theie 
weie no zeio scoies in Aiunachnl Piadesh, Keiala, 
Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Sikkim and Titpuia’ 
Assam had a negligible 0 3% The pictuie was similai for 
Reading Compiehension (Pniagiaph) with a slightly highei 
countiy nvetage of 0,7% of zeio scoies Only Kerala, 
Mizoiam and Sikkim had no students with zeio scores 
Zeio scoies weie a maximum of almost 6% on the 
test in Reading Compiehension (Sentences) followed by 
3% on Woid Knowledge It is suspected that the instiuc- 
tions might not have been undeistood cleady by the 
clnlchen though questions of these types aie often seen 
in the end-of-the lesson excicises in the textbooks 

With the exception of the test in Word Knowledge, 
which had only two alternatives ofteiing a highei chance 
foi a guess to get added to the scoie, the countiy avei- 
ages of the othe: tests \aned between 43 to 45%\ Keep¬ 
ing in mind the very high mte of diop-outs fiom Class I 
to 13’ and assuming that ntoie non-achievers than.achie\- 
ers would tend to diop out, it could not be consideied 
sntisfactoiv A fan piopoition of these children, namely, 
those in the lowest quaitile, could slide back into illit- 
eiacv The mean scoie on the last mo rests in the Hindi 
legion tended to he high piobnbly because of extia- 
oidmaiih high scares fiom Bihai 

Differences between Groups 

In the following section differences in achievement of 
pupils v,hen divided o\ei bioad categoiies aie discussed. 
To avoid the jungle of numbeis, wheievei possible, 
some of the tables have been piesented diffeientlv The 
details are .n ailable eithei in the State lepoits oi in the 
Appendices 

Urban versus Ri mil Groups 

When pooled together theie was only a small diffeience 
m achievement of childten fiom ruban oi uual aieas the 
tw’o means heing 96 ~ and 96 1 lespectiveh As in the 
case of most othei r anables the States differed fiom each 
'orhei As the diffeiences spieacl m both the directions 


pooled together the same tended to disappear When 
differences were studied State-wise, a different pictuie 
stalled to emerge In the following table, statistically sig¬ 
nificant diffeiences' have been recoidcd test-wise', 

Table 6.1 


ACHIEVEMENT OF RUFIIS — LOCAIION-W1SE 


suite 

M, >M II 

Vi, 

Andhra Pradesh 

T T T 

L V 1 S’ Mi 


Aiunachal Pradesh 


T, 

Assam 


'I,. Ia' T, 

llihai 


All the tests 

Gn|.uat 


1,, 1 j, 1, T. 

Haiyana 

All the tests 


Jammu 

All the tests 


Karnataka 

T T T 

'1, 

Keiala 

T T 


Madhya Piadesh 


i,, i,, r, i„, 

Mahaiashtra 

All the tests 


Meghalaya 

T,, T s , T. 


Mizoiam 

4. . 

I,, I'„ T. 

Nagaland 


U 1|. T„ 1, T, 

Onssa 

T, 


Punjab 

T, r, 

r. 

lla lasthan 

T s 

i,, r„ •[,. 

Sikkim 

T, 

1, 

Tamil Nadu 

T„ 

t, ■i l r, t, 

Tnpurii 

T.. T v T s . T r , T. 


I'ltai Piadesh 

T 

T, "I, 

West Bengal 

T T T T T 

1, 

Delhi 

T, T,, T, T, T, 



Ante In this table the direction oi the diffeiences that were statlsti- 
calh significant is recorded and not the absolute \ alues 

It was noticeable that in most States the two groups 
tended to be cliffeient from each other, the differences 
in a State weie in the same direction — foi seveial, and 
in some cases, all the tests. The States where the uiban 
group definitely did better than the ruial group were 
Andhia Piadesh, Haryana, Jammu, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Meghalaya, Tnpuia, West Bengal and Delhi 
The pictuie was reversed in Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mizoram, Nagaland, Rajasthan and Tamil 
Nadu There was no clear tiend In Arunachal Piadesh, 
Onssa, Punjab, Sikkim and Uttar Piadesh It was difficult 
to infer the common sociological factors that could have 
influenced the group of States where either urban or 
rural children did bettei It was highly likely that the 
reasons w’ere different in each State For example, in a 


- Tlu; cllisleimg of the States tioni the norih-emem region m.i\ he noied 

s The-e were considered estimates cm the high side Considering the low average number of children in some urban schools the selecciv 
ese.used bv ihe teachers could not he totallv ruled out The absentees for the das mav also be race low achievers rather than a randr 
Minple ot the ior.il group 

4 Tl- Arnh T2- Reulmg ComprehenMon iParj) TV Reeling Comprehension (Sent; Tv Word Knowledge TV Apronruite Word T 
sentence suucuire T - - spelling 
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State wheie two languages, namely English and the le- 
gional language, weie being used as the medium of in¬ 
stitution, the highei socio-economic and educated pai- 
ents might opt for private (01 piivate aided) schools which 
teach thiough English and also chaige high fees, The 
ability of this gioup of childien may 01 may not be 
higher than the iest but the aspuations and support liom 
”ily are likely to be higher, Such a situation is 
likely to divide pupils (very loughly though) on a socio¬ 
economic background ol die family, the option foi the 
English medium can be nioie or less populai in diffeient 
States On the othci hand, English-medium schools being 
mainly an uiban phenomenen, a State could be left with 
a sifted gioup in uiban aieas in contiast with an intact 
gioup in the rural aieas Some uual areas could be too 
unapproachable and isolated foi the teacheis to help 
themselves Alternatively, the teachers in nual aieas could 
be moie satisfied with then lot, less disci acted in the race 
to get ahead matenally and may devote moie time to 
teaching It would be dilficult to say what factors were 
Influencing the direction of diffeiences in a State 

In addition to the ditieiences between uiban and 
mial gioups, the achievement of childien in the capital 
city of each State was compaied with that of flic iest of 
the childien, It is generally believed that childien in the 
capital city enjoy certain facilities which may not be 
available in othei, particularly smallci cities In gcneial, 
that turned out to be true. Children fioni the capital 
cities of Andhra Pradesh, Haryana,’ Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Meghalaya, Mizoiam, Punjab, Tripuia, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal achieved higher than the rest of the group 
from the respective States. 4 Small differences in favour 
of the group from the capital city weie also noted in 
Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Orissa and Sikkim, Substan¬ 
tial diffeiences in the reverse direction weie seen in 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Nagaland and 
Rajasthan, the same weie small in Bihai and Tamil Nadu, 
Many factois could be affecting these diffeiences If 
a capital city has a laige number of private lugh-fec- 
charging English-medium schools, most children from 
the high socio-economic-education gioup may not be 
attending the common schools managed by the govern¬ 
ment from which the large proportion of the samples 
were diawn in most States, In any case, the schools 
teaching through the medium of English (except wheie 
English was the medium of instruction for the entire 
State) did not form part of the population of schools 
This could affect the mean achievement adversely, On 
the other hand, if the local language was given prefer¬ 
ence, favourable socio-economic factors may influence 
ability and achievement in school favourably 

s In Punjab and H.irv.ma, 

0 See r.ible 11,The ability 
of the State, 


Wops ucrsm, Gnls 

On the total battery, the hoys weie ahead ol girls with 
an avuiagc of 97 6 in compauson to 9'i 5 Only in Punjab 
and, to some extent, in Delhi theie was a tendency loi 
the gnls to achieve highei But theie was mote definite 
evidence foi hoys to achieve bettei in tests in Arithmetic 
and Woid Knowledge Of the 2.) compausons on the 
test in Aiithmetic, 12 weie in favoui of boys and \ in 
favoui ol girls In the iest of the States, theie was no 
ditieicnce The gnls did bettei than boys in Aiithmetic 
in Meghalaya, Mizoiam, Punjab and Delhi Similaily, boys 
had highei scoies on Woid Knowledge in 15 States, in 
none ol Lhe States, did the gills have a highei scoie 
than that ol the boys on this test 

Table 6.2 
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'1, 

t., r. 
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1,, T, 

1- i 

Jammu 

— 

— 

Karnataka 

'.■•'/I'. 

I'., 

Kci.ila 

I, I, 


Madhya Pradesh 

T, T, 

'1, 

Maharashtra 

1, r, 

. T..1. 

Meghalaya 

■<„ 


Mi/.ora m 

1^ 

T 

Nagaland 

T, 


Orissa 

V>, 


Puii|ali 


1 1'"* i ^ t' N 

Hajasthan 

T, 


Sikkim 

T„ 

T,, T, 

I'amiJ Natlu 

I, 

T, 

Tripu ra 

T, 1, 


Ultai Pradesh 

T , T, 


West Bengal 

t 1 ,t 1 ,t„t i ,t„t ( , 


Delhi 


T„ T, 


/Voir In this table, lhe direction ol lhe differences that weie st.Uisli- 
tally significant is recorded, and not the absolute values, 


In a Arithmetic, the diffeiences may be favourable to 
the boys because ol social expectations If more women 
teachers were teaching girls, the achievement could be 
worse because of the same reason getting reinforced in 
the second or later generations The higher scores of 


[lie population-wise largest city replaced the common capital ot Chandigarh which is also a Union leintory 
and attitudes of teachers working in a big city could also be different from those of teachers working in other purls 
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boys on Woicl Knowledge could be due Lo the availabil¬ 
ity ot opportunity to inteiact with and learn horn seveial 
situations outside the home and the school 11 the gnls 
wcie not given the advantage ot a similai opportunity, 
then souiceS of language learning would get lestucted to 
the envnonment at home and the teaching in the school” 
1 he society at laige, teachers in schools and patents at 
home need to be awate ol these not so peiceptible dis¬ 
ci lminations against girls Lotvei competence in Anlh- 
metic and limited vocabulary would handicap gills in 
competing lauly with hoys in seveial situations. 

On the othei hand, the guls scoiecl highei in the 
test in spelling in eight States, only in Gujarat did the 
hoys have a bettei scoie Similai but weakei evidence 
on the test in Sentence Stiucture was also in favour of 
guls, who had highei means in six States as compaiec! 
to only one in favoui of boys in Meghalaya The foimei 
is a task specifically learnt at school, the lattei would be 
influenced by listening attentively, reading oi even by 
confoiming to accepted nouns ol speech Having been 
more confined to the home, the guls probably concen¬ 


trated moie on school-ielated tasks but not on anth- 
metic, which, they could have been given to undei- 
stand, cannot and need not be masteied by guls 

West Bengal tinned out to be vety conventional, 
with Lhe mban gioup ancl the boys achieving highei 
than the uual gioup and the guls, lespeciively In Punjab, 
the situation was totally teveised on gendet chflcicnces 
but it was not clear on location 

Differences among Caste Groups 

Although on an all India basis, SC/ST' could be consid- 
eied as one gioup compaied to BC and ‘Others', SC 
tended to have a highei mean of 93 3 as against that of 
STs - 92 5 Similaily, Backwaid Class childien had a 
small advantage ovei ‘Otheis 1 , the two averages being 
97 7 ancl 97 4, respectively. As in the case ot the other 
two divisions, collapsing data horn all States folded up 
important infoimation 

In Table 6 4, each °f the lour gioups have been 
assigned ranks by their piopoition in the sample horn 
the State as also by the average achievement on the test 
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AC1I1EVFMENIS OF PUPILS — CASTE-WISE 
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Among adults, pooler knowledge ol ihe wmld at huge, attuhuied to 
inteiunion — direct oi e\en indued through reading, etc 


women so often, i.s also a consequence of lest noted 
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die ( oncspnndcnce was complete It win. followed closely 
in Uthat, katnataka Malvatashlia, Meghalaya, Tnpuia, 

I in,u 1'i.ulesli and West Bengal lammn and Punjab 
seemed totally lice tiom this tendency It has been men¬ 
tioned cailiei that both the States had been aflected by 
the luge numbci ol migrants to oi horn the States up¬ 
setting the long-standing composition ol the population, 
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A [TAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


I'hc othei States which seemed to he hce from this ten¬ 
dency were Atunachal Pradesh, Assam and Delhi, The 
majoi pint of the population of Delhi consists of people 
who have nngiated from othei pails of the country 

1L was likely that the cuiricular matenal, particulaily 
the textbooks, tended to have exceipts and examples 
fiom the expenences of the majonty gioup If this weie 
so, it became more relevant and would he ahsorhed 
moie easily by them Moie teacheis were also likely to 
he hom the majority group, resulting in gieater affinity 
between the teacher and the pupils of that caste In this 
context, it may he mentioned that both Aiunachal 
Pradesh and Sikkim lend to draw some of then edu¬ 
cated manpower hom other States 

In the light of this, the textbook wnteis and the 
teacheis need to design curricular expenences that would 
be relevant to the children of the legion or the school 
That the teacher should he hom the same village has 
long been sard, and that the uppei-caste teacheis might 
not be very sympathetic to the lower-caste gioups has 
also been mentioned frequently but theie seems to be a 
strongei relationship between the achievement of pupils 
and then numeiical stiength in the community 

It may also be noticed that the diffeiences in achieve¬ 
ment of children belonging to DCs and lugh-caste gioups, 
at least at this level, were negligible. In eight out of 22 
States", the BC gioup had the highest means; the posi¬ 
tion of 'Others' was neaily the same. In West Bengal, 
Scheduled Caste chtldien had a higher mean than any 
othei gioup, they weie 32% ol the sample The peicent- 
age of SC gioups was high in Jammu and Punjab also, 
but not their achievement, in Jammu it was the lowest 
of all the four groups. 

Differences between Classes IV and V 

All the States were requested to administer the test bat- 
teiy to a small sample of approximately 200 pupils fiom 
some (at least 10) of the schools selected for the sample 
The schools were to be identified, on judgement basis, 
so as to provide a representative mini sample, Many 
States included one or two children fiom Class V in the 
luggei group of Class IV, making the fonner a more 
rc|aresentative sample. 

The objective of this exercise was to assess the 
average gain in one academic year at this level The 
picture that emeiged was very distuibing In 14 out of 
23 States, the children of Class V had a lower aggregate 
scoie than the childien of Class IV; only in eight States 


it was highei, in Gujaiat, the Wo means weie equal 
The highest diffeiences in the range of 15 points in the 
negative dnection weie noticed in Assam, Mahaiashtia 
and Uttar Piadesh, Andhra Piadesh was not fai behind 

Why were the achievements in Class V lower than 
those of Class IV? The reason of 'iccency' of leaining- 
expeaences was mled out as it could not hold foi tests 
of language A student could loiget the specifics of 
anthmetic, if not used for some time, but this was not 
applicable to tests in language where the contexts in¬ 
cluded in the tests weie not from the textbooks. While 
13 out ot 23 diffeiences in arithmetic were unfavourable 
to Class V, in language the numbei lose to 15 foi RC(P) 

' One wondeis if there is a deterioration in the sys¬ 
tem itself The phenomenon did not seem to be lelated 
to the qualifications ol the teacher Ot the seven States 
that had a huge percentage of graduate teacheis, 
Atunachal Piadesh (70%), Jammu (40%), Madhya Pradesh 
('i5%), Nagaland (50%), Rajasthan (52%), Uttai Piadesh 
(39%) and Delhi (70%), in five the pupils of Class V had 
a lowei average achievement Rajasthan showed a total 
gain ol 1 7 scoies, and Delhi, 5 2 scores 

Another possibility, that the cluldien ot Class IV 
were assisted in maiking coircct icsponses to the items 
knowing that it was the target gioup but those in Class 
V weie not, was also considered But this got stuck as 
several States had tested childien ol both classes in a 
single gioup Considering the numbei of schools hom 
which the sample of Class V pupils were chawn, some 
of the States that aie likely to have tested them together 
weie Keiala, Mizoiam, Punjab, Assam, Andhra Pradesh 
and Meghalaya'- 1 ' 

A negative dnection in the ditteience between two 
means was also noticed in the States with low aggregate 
averages such as Jammu, Karnataka, Keiala and Madhya 
Piadesh All eastern States except Tripura, and the south¬ 
ern States with the exception of Tamil Nadu had lower 
means for Class V These were higher in Bihar, Haryana, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu ancl Delhi 

Factors Contributing Towards Differences 
in Achievements 

It was argued in Chaptei III that the tests reflected the 
levels of curricula children weie expected to achieve 
Then scores 10 spanned the entire possible range, only 
the maximum score was missed in some tests Sikkim 
was the only exception where pupils did not have zero 
scores on some of the tests The State-wise distubutions 




ti 


Delhi is excluded 


\s ilu- i nil prist- nl'obi lining mean scene of Class V children was 
"'hull sseie analysed eailier It was only uftei this trend of ltnvei 
ohlamed in , heck ihc hypothesis discussed in this paragraph 
’hi' sum-, weie not uinectcd foi guessing 


limited, school-wise means weie not obtained foi the States the data fiom 
achievement of the pupils of Class V started emerging that this detail was 
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ot the scoies achieved by pupils can be seen in the 
Appendix 

Data on some ol the vanablcs which aie hequcnlly 
thought to be 1 elated to pupil-peitoimance in school 
weie collected horn pupils, teacheis and heaclmasteis 
with the help ol tlnee questionnaues 

Pup 1 1-re!a tec! Va i ia hies 

Inlounation on 22 variables related to pupils' background 
was available Seventeen of these weie combined into 
tlnee composite variables named as Home Background', 
'Facilities loi Learning' and 'Educational Envnonment at 
Home’ 

'lhe composition ol the tlnee cleaved vanahles is 
given below 

Home Backgiound — location, kithei’s occupation, 
caste, fathei's education, mother’s education and num¬ 
ber ol siblings 

Facilities foi Learning — attended pie-school, place 
at home loi study, help with homewenk, availability ol 
textbooks, availability ol othei study maternal, helping 
household and attending school legulaily 

Educational Envnonment — (family) gets newspa¬ 
per, (family) gets magazines, books at home, (the clulcl) 
leads books 

The composite scoies were obtained by using such 
appiopnate weights loi the vaiiables as would maximise 
the conelation between the composite valuable with the 
cnteiion valuable Both the catena weie enteiecl sepa- 
mteh In the final analysis loi explaining the lelation- 
ship wrth achievement, the composite vanahles obtained 
against Reading Compiehension weie used, 

The cleined vanahles weie obtained lot each State 
independently No attempt was made to vvoik out com¬ 
mon weights, either by pooling all data 01 by selecting 
the best possible weights horn some typical State 11 

It has been mentioned eailiei that both the ciiteiion 
vaiiables weie used sepaiateh 1m studving the idative 
stiength of contiibution ol the vanahles. This also pio- 
v ided an oppoitumtv io assess the icliability ol weights 
It a \unable had consistent signs (positive oi negative) 
in both the equations, the idiahiluv ol its place in the 
equation was consideied high Ol couise, the non-sig- 
nilicant lcgiession coefficients could easily change signs, 
le, il these weie deviations onlv horn a zeio or near 
/eio w eight 

On the basis oi similanty ol signs against the two 
cntena. as available horn 23 States, it could be said that 


‘Caste’ among the Home Backgiound vaiiables, seemed, 
most definitely to be related to achievement The cluec- 
tion of the signs oi regression coefficients in the equa¬ 
tion loi the composite variable weie consistent in 22 
out ol 23 States The exception was Sikkim, wheie data 
on the test ol authmetic was suspect It was followed by 
Fathers Education The weakest vaiiables, on this count 
weie Place at Home to Study followed by having At¬ 
tended Pie-school, Help with I-lomewoik and Availabil¬ 
ity oi Other Study MatenaL — all enteiecl unclei Facilities 
foi Learning 

‘Caste’ seems nevei to be loi gotten in this countiy 
The ’signs', though similai within a State, were not simi¬ 
lar ovei the States— piobably because of the predomi¬ 
nance and degree of influence held by different caste 
groups in dilleient States 12 Fathei’s Education with the 
common implication of the maintenance ol educational 
status of the family in the next generation, tended to 
have persistently similai signs over the States 

The vanahles which proved somewhat umeliable, 
in that the signs of legiession coefficients in neaily one- 
thud of the States weie dissimilai with icspect lo the 
two cuteua, suffeied horn delimteness of the meaning 
of Attended Pie-school loi example, It could be a full- 
fledged educational piogrunme oi it could be attending 
an Aangan Ban nm unclei the auspicies of 1CDS, which 
mainly looked aftei the health and nutation of the chil- 
clien In a situation like this patents’ inteiest could also 
get limited to the food' part The quality of help with 
homevvoik could be suspect as it could be lendeied by 
a parent oi an oldei sibling, hunself/hciseif equipped 
pooily loi this job meaning little assistance in ieal terms 
to the leainei unclei scrutiny, Availability of Study Mate- 
lial, too was pci I nips vague in itself as it was related to 
the pcKcptinn ol the individual of what is adequate, A 
piece ol slau on which writing may not be very clear or 
a tatteied copy of the textbook may seem adequate to a 
child fiom an economically depnved background 

Attending School Regukuly' and 'Location' had the 
maximum luunbei ot statistically significant i egression 
coefficient^ in die lespective equations foi the two com¬ 
posite v anables which they were part of. The lest of the 
vaiiables— age, gendei, similanty of language spoken 
at home with the medium ot instiuction at school, the 
time a child spent in watching television, and the score 
on Woid Knowledge were entered as they weie along 
with the tlnee composite vaiiables to estimate their con- 


11 Will) I.IIL-L' tliiu.-ienc.es raiu.il between Sines this seemed ,i benei appioac.li than it lommcin sei of weights, The p.ucein ol dilieience 
he-lsseen gmups - be lives boss gills uib.OV iuv.ll cm on the lusts oi taste - supposed tins dcie-itm 

12 It h.is been panned out in the e.nliei section tluL the moie pietlomlnjm c.iste gioup in the Suie muled lo hoe highest .itliievement, 
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tiihulion to the cliffeience.s in achievement in language 
and authmetic 

The use of two catena sepalately thiew up some 
mteiesting questions in methodology A leplication be¬ 
came available within each State so hu as ‘achievement’ 
was cancel necl 11 the signs ot the icgiesston coeffi¬ 
cients weie the same, it was a souice ol confidence, hut 
it some weie different, explanations wete haid to think 
of Further, samples liom 23 States could he constdeied 
as several observations fiom siiniku (in this case, not 
the same) population. Going ovei the entile set of data 
'Woid Knowledge' had consistent signs in all the States 
It was followed closely by Facilities toi learning (22%), 
Home Backgiound and Simtlanty ol Language 'Ihe least 
leliable was Gendci with only 50% of the signs being 
consistent It may he mentioned again, that diffeicnces 
in the achievement of hoys and gills in authmetic and 
language weie noticed 

One could also look at the statistical significance of 
the l egression coefficients ot these valuables as an evi¬ 
dence of then role in being associated with achieve¬ 
ment Again, all the legiession coelficicnts of Woid 
Knowledge with the exception ol one weie statistically 
significant The exception was the equation foi Anth- 
metic in Sikkim, tire data on which was not consideied 
lelmble It was followed by Facilities (in Learning and 
Home background, ‘Age’ had the least nuinbei ot sig¬ 
nificant tegiession coefficients 

The final and most impoitant was the contnhution 
of each of these vaiiables to the explained vanancc 

More vauance in scotes on Reading Compiehension 
was attributable to pupil-ielated valuables than in the 
case of Authmetic Apait fiom learning alphabets, chil- 


dien can pick up a language 13 on then own to a much 
laigei extent than they can leain the specifics ol auth- 
metic 

The scoies on Woid Knowledge weie taken as a 
sunogate foi pupil ability 1,1 It accounted foi most —- 
moic than 70% — of the explained vauance With a 
huge pdeentage of illiteiaic oi Irately life late patents 
and economically modest homes, a child’s ability could 
become the ioIc vsuable contiibuting to diffeiences in 
learning. Home Backgiound and Facilities foi Learning 
followed with small contiibuuons It may be noted that 
Gendet and Time to Watch TV made a laigei contiibu- 
tion to R- in lelation to authmetic than kmguage While 
gendei diffeiences in authmetic weie noticed eailier, 
the highei lelationship of time spent on watching TV 
with atithmetic was not easy to explain The economic 
status ot the family could Ire the untlcilvmg vaualrle 

Woid Knowledge, which was enteied as an indepen¬ 
dent vaualrle along with seven otheis in ihe multiple 
legiesston analysis, contiilrutcd the hugest piopmLion ol 
the variance explained Ovct the States the aveiage was 
neatly 70%, leaving very little in several States, that could 
Ire associated with othei vauables Doubts weie raised by 
some colleagues whethei one ol the teasons loi thus veiy 
high lelationship was not the ‘achievement’ pait in the 
test, obstuicting the emeigencc ol the leal contnhution 
of othei background vauables Regicssion analyses weie 
le-iun, eliminating the scoie on Wind Knowledge as an 
independent vaualrle 15 Data with lespect to both the cri- 
tencrn vauables aie given in Table 6 6 

The fust column gives the total R 3 in two pints, the 
hist tiguie giving R 3 associated with Woid Knowledge 
and the second contiilrutcd jointly Iry all other mdepen- 
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n lo. nins cluldiL-n II was 1lu.11 moiliei longue m ihe lanpuane- spoken by the ni.ijoiily ot the people .iioiunl them 
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Table 6.6 

CONmiliUTION TO id with and without the score on word knowiedge 


stale 

Reading Comprehension 



Arith 


R J h V? J 
\VK rest 

R 

(without \VK) 

R J + R- 
WK. rest 


R- 

(without W K ) 

Andlua Pradesh 

1 ‘ + u 

4 0 





Aiunachal Pradesh 

93+37 

3 1 


4 0 + 24 


3 4 

Assam 

23 9 H It) 

7 3 


23 7 + 3.9 


7 2 
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47 2 + 1 8 
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38 5 + 1 3 


6 3 

Gujaiat 

34 6 + 2 2 

34 


28 9 + 2.8 


5 7 

Haryana 



Not carried out 




Jammu 

22 2 + 4 4 

9 3 


12 7 + 4 9 


8 4 

Karnataka 

16 6 + 14 

3 0 


14 6 + 13 


4 3 

Kerala 

12 3 + ft H 

10 3 


110 + 20 


4 3 

Madhya Pradesh 

13 7 + 14 1 

14 6 


23 4 + 4,3 


8 8 

M.ili.uu.shiu 

32 8 +49 

17 3 


29.9 + 30 


13 3 
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Nut earned out 
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4 3 + 39 


3 0 
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3 7 +32 


3 9 
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19 7 + 43 


9 1 
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21 9 + S 6 ' 
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19 1 + 2 7 
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9 3 + 13 


3 4 

Uttar Pradesh 

27 3 + 1 3 

33 


24 8 + 9 


27 
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16 2 + 36 

H 1 


15.6 + 20 


3 0 

Delhi 

28 3 + 3 6 

13 4 


18 5 + 4.2 


9 2 


clcni variables. The .second column gives the total R 2 
associated with the rest ol the independent variables 
when Wotd Knowledge was not entered The values in 
the second column when compared to the second part 
of the first column, change only to a small extent, In 
most States, a very small part of the R 2 associated with 
Woicl Knowledge is shifted to the 'iest of the variables’; 
the exceptions were Bihar, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab 
and Delhi. In all these States, the total R 2 was on the 
high side — above the country median, Nevertheless, 
the unique contribution of Word Knowledge remained 
high, i.e , relative to the total variance explained 

Rationally, an individual’s basic ability would be the 
single most important determinant of his/her achieve¬ 
ment. On the basis of the data available in Table 6 6, 
the use of Woicl Knowledge as a substitute foi ability 
was considered justified, 


For certain ieasons, the data obtained about the back¬ 
ground of teachers, the practices they adopted and the 
facilities available to them was not analysed dgoiously in 
i elation to differences in pupil achievement. However, 
the same were scrutinised roughly by comparing the sta¬ 
tistics available from the four StaLes achieving the high- 
est' f ’ averages with as many at the lowest 17 end 

A clear lelationship between the achievement of pu¬ 
pils in the State and the extent of in-service education 
made available to the teachers was visible The underly¬ 
ing variable could be improved teacher competency or 
the concern of the State educational authority about the 
system A weak relationship with the proportion of un¬ 
trained teacheis in the State was also noticed; the smaller 
the proportion of untiained teachers, the higher the aver¬ 
age achievement. Once again, the lelationship may not 
be a direct one A higher proportion of untrained teach- 


16 Mizor.un, Punjab, Gujarat, Bihar and Andhra Pradesh were not Included 

17 Karnataka, Tripura, Nagaland and Madhya Pradesh 
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eis could also mean rapid expansion of education (with¬ 
out enough preparation) This situation would also imply 
a large number of hrst-geneiation learners 

A negative relationship was noticed between the 
number of graduate teachers in the primary schools and 
the State means The graduates were not always trained 
Some States, for example, Nagaland and Madhya Pradesh, 
could have reciuited more giaduate teachers either be¬ 
cause of non-availability of enough trained teachers or 
in desperation to improve levels of learning But it was 
likely that there were other underlying variables. One of 
the States, foi example, said that the minimum required 
qualification foi the piimary school teacher was success¬ 
ful completion of secondary school plus a diploma in 
teacher education foi the residents of the State and 
graduation for non-residents Giaduate teachers in this 
State may not develop close affinity with their pupils in 
general, a university graduate, particularly the one not 
tiained to teach, may not feel settled in the job Thus 
the likely advantage of better knowledge of the teachers 
could get more than nullified 

There was a tendency of the experience of the 
teacher to have a negative beanng on achievement 
Among the teacheis lecruitecl earlier, more could be less 
educated or unnamed. Boredom may set in In the ab¬ 
sence of a support system, teachers could be losing 
touch with new knowledge, whiLe the curricula do get 
revised from time to time 

It was noticed that teachers spent less time in tiavel- 
ling to and from school in the high-achieving States 
Whether the time thus saved was being spent in job- 
related activities or whether it was the sensitivity of the 
administration to the welfare of the teachers, cannot be 
said with confidence 

Pei missive environment in the classroom was posi¬ 
tively related to achievement. That it would encourage 
childien to take the initiative was obvious, it might also 
mean better educated teachers with confidence in their 
own skills. The strongest relationship was with in-ser¬ 
vice education. 

School-related Variables 

Data regarding the piofessional preparedness of the head¬ 
master, the type of administration, the policies adopted 
and the facilities provided by the school as obtained on 
the School Questionnaire were analysed to identify such 
, variables as would make a difference to pupil achieve¬ 


ment There were 31 independent vaiiables Elloits to 
combine some of them together to reduce the nuinbei 
were soon given up Theie weie only some vaiiables 
which could be combined together, e.g , facilities which 
would be related to teaching-learning but mutual low 
correlations and the small number which could be 
giouped under a broader head discoumged this appioach 
When regressed with the cntenon variables, only a 
few independent variables made a significant contnbu- 
tion to R 2 , this was expected but the variables changed 
to a large extent ovei the States; this clouded generali¬ 
zations This should, of coiuse, be seen in light of the 
findings ielated to diffeiences in the achievement of 
pupils wherein diffeiences between States had emetgecl 
very strongly When simple spread of frequency on vari¬ 
ables was seen over the States, school systems within 
States seemed different fiom each othei It was sus¬ 
pected that the underlying vaiiables for a similar picture 
over two States could also be different as was indicated 
by the sign of 'r’s Foi example, Peicentage Attendance 
had negative Vs (with both anthmetic and language) in 
Gujarat but positive signs in Mahaiashtra and Nagaland 
Similaily Books m the Libiary had positive Vs (with 
Reading Compiehcnsion) in Andhra Piadesh, Mizoiam 
and Tripura but negative signs in Madhya Piadesh and 
Rajasthan A few generalisations offered in the paia- 
giaphs that follow are based on (i) significant conttibu- 
tion of the variable to R 2 in at least one-third of the 
States, as also ( 11 ) on leasonable consistency of the con¬ 
tribution to both the criterion vaiiables, In the case of 
the second alternative, the criterion of significant incle¬ 
ment to R 2 was lelaxed to some extent 19 School means 
were used as score on the cnterion variables 

The propoition of SC/ST pupils in the school and 
'Age of the Pupil 1 accounted for the variance arising out 
of diffeiences between the aveiage achievement of 
schools. Differences weie noted foi caste groups within 
several States, the same phenomenon was, probably re¬ 
flected in school means to the extent the schools had 
different proportion of SC/ST (or othei caste) children 
The concentration of particulai groups, especially ST 
children, was due to their predominance in some areas. 
Nearly two-thirds of 'r's, considering the two criteria 
together, were negative, supporting the geneial impres¬ 
sion of the poorer achievement of socially deprived 
gioups If in a State the teachers were from high-caste 
groups, the absence of empathy or even a moie nega¬ 
tive attitude could affect pupil learning Contamination 


IK in the tables in the Appendix, die unique contnbution to R2 are recorded All of these were not statistically significant hut F in most cases 
was > 2.00, In a rare case when U2 for one of the cntenon variable was significant, even a smaller contribution (t.e , with r < 2 00) for the 
other criterion variable was retained It helped understanding and interpretation of data within a State, More details can he seen In the State 
reports 
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by variables like poveity and lowei paiental education 
were also suspected 

If the avciage age of the pupils of a school was 
higher, theie was a tendency toi the mean achievement 
to be lower The direction of the relationship was not 
consistent over the States—it was not tor any of the 
variables On the one hand, the older age-group could 
include many repeateis whose achievement could be 
low for seveial reasons, on the other, some schools 
within a State could be admitting children in Class I at a 
higher age, l e , 6 + instead of 5 +' 9 The evidence was 
not strong enough to think that advancing the age of 
admission by a year could improve the achievement of 
pupils 

'No Detention Policy’, existence ot a PTA and 'Fa¬ 
cilities foi Teacheis' contributed to differences between 
schools in some States Since the direction of the rela¬ 
tionship, as indicated by the sign of ‘r’, was not consis¬ 
tent ovei the States inteipretations weie haicl to elabo¬ 
rate. For ‘No Detention Policy', positive and negative ‘r's 
were almost evenly distributed If ‘No Detention Policy' 
was used as intended to encourage children to remain 
in school and help them to learn, it could have a posi¬ 
tive relationship, but if children were promoted to obey 
a directive and permitted mainly to sit in classes, it 
would tend to lowei aveiage achievement 

Similarly, a PTA could play a constructive role oi 
obstiuct the Smooth functioning of the school by its 
interference. By and large, existence of a PTA seemed 
to have a positive impact on the achievements of the 
schools in a State Negative correlations weie noticed in 
Kerala and Tupura (with RC only). Teachers’ unions in 
Kerala are very active. 

The availability of facilities for teacheis such as chans, 
tables, storage for copies and teaching material, chalk 
and duster made a positive contubution in laising stan¬ 
dards of learning and probably of teaching It may be 
added that along with the physical facilities per se, the 
involvement of the State administration in improving the 
primary school may be the contributing factor Space, 
quantified in teuns of a separate place for each class 
group, had nearly the same situation as facilities for 
teachers. Although both these vanables were likely to 
be affected by the 'classes in school' as most middle 
and secondary schools would, in general, have better 
physical facilities, a part of these gets passed on to the 
pi unary section as well 

Three other vanables, teaching experience of the 
headmaster, time devoted to teaching aiithmetic, and 
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benelit of Operation Blackboaid, also conti ibuted to 
differences among school means in some of the States, 
Although a statistically signiticant contribution to R 2 
in any one State was made by only lew vanables, the 
total added to Iaige values 20 . 

It is leiteiated that a genetahsed statement about 
factors contributing to differences in schools could not 
be made with much confidence The school systems 
seemed to diffei from State to State not only on some of 
the variables, information on which could be obtained, 
such as qualification of teacheis, physical facilities lor 
teachers and pupils, etc., but piobably also on vaiiables 
not identified and not measuicd such as the concern of 
the adnunistiation and attitudes and involvement of 
teachers and communities With these handicaps, the 
pioportion of SC/ST pupils in the school, age of the 
pupil, implementation of Lhe 'No Detention Policy', the 
existence of a functional Paient Teacher Association, 
facilities loi teacheis, sufficient space in the form of 
sepaiate classrooms, teaching expenence of the head- 
mastei, time devoted to teaching aiithmetic and avail¬ 
ability ot a minimum amount ot mateual as expiessed 
by Operation Blackboard seemed to have some Impact 
on school achievement 

Differences Arising out of Pupil-related and 
School-related Variables 

The reaclei would recall that regression analysis weie 
earned out to estimate contribution of pupil-related vari¬ 
ables including their home background and school-re¬ 
lated variables to differences in achievement The con- 
tubutlon of each set of vanables varied fiom State to 
State It was hypothesised that: (i) the variance explained 
lay pupil- and school-related variables would tend to be 
compensatory, i e , the low variance explained by one 
set of vanables would tend Co be supplemented by high 
variance accounted for in the other set,- (ii) the school- 
related variables would play a more significant role to¬ 
wards differences in arithmetic than in language, The 
former was not supported at all. Looking at the two 
columns under Reading Comprehension in Table 6,7 it 
can be seen that both the values listed under II 2 were 
high in Assam, Haryana, Meghalaya, Punjab and Delhi, 
With the exception of Delhi, the mean achievement was 
also high in these States. On the other hand, R 2 s for 
both pupil- and school-related variables were low in 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Orissa 
and West Bengal With the exception of Andhra Pradesh, 


19 Even wheie 5 + is the permissible age for admission co Class I, several private fee-charging schools admit children at the age ol 6 + 
Generally, such schools also have pre-school programmes of long duration, providing a dual advantage to their pupils 

20 It can he seen in Table 6 7 
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the aggTeg ate means of these States weie lower than the 
median values, Onssa represented the median value, All 
t)ie four States from the south were grouped here The 
jcture was almost sinulai loi Anthmetic 

The school related \jnubles chd appear to be more 
significant for Arithmetic than tor Reading Compiehen- 
sion. The median value ot R 2 lor this group of variables 
was higher for Arithmetic The reveise is trud for the 
pupil-i elated vaiiables While the role of the school seems 
nearly equally important for learning language, home 
background seemed to contribute more towards learn- 
, n g ot language. It was difficult to guess the variables 
that could account for diffeiences in the States where 


both R 2 (cumulative) weie very low, the same had, obvi¬ 
ously not been touched 


Differences Over States 

Are the achievements of pupils different in the States- 1 
This was one of the major questions that the study was 
addiessed to The necessaiy steps taken in developing 
common tools and diawing repiesentative samples have 
been explained in the earlier paits of the leport The 
achievements of pupils varied over the States to a very 
large extent 


Table 6.7 


CONTRIBUTION OT PUPIL AND SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT 


_ Reading Camprehendon 

Hume and Pupil School 


sum 

Related 

Related 

Andhra Pr.idesh 

067 

228 

Arunacbiil Pradesh 

132 

417 

Assam 

299 

339 

Bitot 

489 

186 

Gu|n rut 

368 

.196 

Haryana 

392 

391 

jiimiRU 

266 

376 

Karnataka 

180 

182 

Kerala 

193 

197 

Madhya I'radesli 

279 , 

259 

Maharashtra 

378 

,300 

MeghalJV*' 

392 

,641 

Mizoram 

097 

,734 

Nagaland 

090, 

797 

Orissa 

247 

184 

|>un|ab 

.275 

483 

Rajaslhan 

267 

,090 

Sikkim 

452 

_ 

Yu mil Nfldu 

165 

107 

Tripura 

,216 

513 

Ulliir Pradesh 

288 

104 

West Bengal 

,199 

,089 

Delhi 

341 

507 

lliinge Minimum 

"567 

090 

If 

(AP) 

(Rajasthan) 

Maximum 

,489 

.797 


(Bihar) 

(Nagaland) 

Median 

267 

259 


IP 


Arithmetic 


Hume and Pupil 
Related 


015 


School 

Helmed 


201 

399 


06 i 

.276 
39H 
317 
363 
176 
161 
131 
278 
329 
510 
OH 2 
.0H9 
241 
21H 
192 
074 
174 
, 108 
257 
177 
.227 
045 
CAP) ‘ 
509 

(Meghalaya) 

.177 


2 99 
219 
221 
441 
349 
171 
J64 
371 
241 
7H3 
424 
HK8 
14H 
- 377 
1B2 

142 

481 

117 

105 

415 

105 

(Wll) 

783 

(Meghalaya) 

299 
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Table 6.8 

WLAN .SCORES OF PUPILS IN VARIOUS STATES 


Stale 

l-.utire Sample 

Capital city 

nih.ii 

143 5 


Mizoram 

117 5 

123 3 

GLlj.ll.lt 

112 3 

99 3 

Punjab 

1119 

157 8 

Andhia Pradesh 

109 8 

125,5 

Meghalaya 

lOfi 9 

M3 1 

Utt.it Pradesh 

104 5 

113 3 

U.tiyan.t 

103 5 

163 2 

Assam 

103 0 

104,1 

ll.i|.isth.in 

102 7 

91 3 

Maharashtra 

93 9 

111 2 

Giissa 

9.3 3 

93 1 

Tamil Nadu 

91 2 

89 3 

Delhi 

90 3 

86 1 

Sikkim 

90 4 

94 0 

West Bengal 

88 7 

98 9 

Jammu 

87 3 

— 

Kerala 

HI 3 

108 0 

Aiun.tch.il Pradesh 

82-8 

83 2 

Madhya Pradesh 

77 6 

42 9 

Nagaland 

72 9 '' 

74 6 

Tripura 

71 8 

82.1 

Karnataka 

63 8 

39 9 


In the table the States have been ianlced on the 
basis of aggregate scores on all the seven tests. The 
total score of Nagaland, which did not administer Tests 
6 and 7 was increased proportionately for the common 
maximum possible score, Detailed information legard- 
mg achievement on each test can be seen in the tables 
in the Appendix 

The States tended to bioadly maintain then ranks 
ovei the tests as can be adjudged from the table of 


coirelations between the State means in different tests 
Bihar stood out as very different horn the rest of the 
country As the support for this status of the State was 
not available from any othei souice, including findings 
from other studies 21 , or the general impression, com¬ 
ments on its top position, aie reserved till the high 
achievement is reconfirmed The next highest aggiegate 
from Mizoram was 80% highei than the lowest average 
noted foi Karnataka 


Table 6.9 



T , 

— 

74 

60 

53 

64 

59 

.57 

T r 



71 

.54 

68 

66 

59 





52 

62 

57 

48 

r, 





■52 

.51 

52 

Ts 






63 

55 

T „ 







70 


T. 


21 On the contrary, In the survey conducted with regard to the pioject ‘Primary Education Curriculum Renewal', the scores of pupils in 
Ilih.tr were the lowest in .several classes 
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The States could be seen clusteiing in five groups 
with Mizoram, Punjab, Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh on 
the high side and Madhya Piadesh, Nagaland, Tripura 
and Karnataka at the lowest end It was difficult to see 
common elements in these elusteis, 

Very bioadly speaking, States in the northern parts 
of the country, paiticulaily the noith-west, tended to do 
better Of the foui States in the south, thiee had mean 
scoies below the median 22 Only Andhia Piadesh was in 
the first quaitile, This State had received special assis¬ 
tance from the U.K in the recent past foi the improve¬ 
ment of primary education Undei this assistance, most 
of the teachers weie tiaincd to adopt activity-oiientcd 
child-centred approaches 

Of the States in the north-eastern legion, Mizoiam 
was an exception 21 , Tripura, Nagaland and Aiunachal 
Pradesh all had low scores This picture is suppoited by 
data available liom the selecfion tests conducted by the 
Navodaya Viclyalaya Samiti m the year 1988-89 Of the 


twenty States of this survey for which data were available 
from the selection tests, Mizoram had innked 3rd and 4th 
on the tests in language and arithmetic, respectively 

Rank correlations between the total mean scoies of 
the States and late of literacy and Gioss National Pioduct 
weie found to be 23 and 18 icspectivcly Ihe numbei 
of observations being only 23, neither of these was statis¬ 
tically significant The pei capita expenchluie on educa¬ 
tion, too, did not seem to have any appaient beanng. 

According to the estimated expenditure for 1986-87, 
the highest per capita expendituie was being inemred 
in Nagaland, followed by Arunachal Piadesh, Mizoiam, 
ICeiala, Jammu, Tripura and Sikkim, in that order With 
the exception of ICeiala, all othei States could be spend¬ 
ing more money because of the kind of ten am and the 
low density of population, and not necessarily foi pio- 
viding better learning oppoitunities 

The school-related variables weie con elated with 
State achievements as shown in Table 6.7. 


Table 6.10 


CORRELATIONS WITH ACHIEVEMENT - BETWEEN STATES 


Veil wMc 

RC 

Arlth 

Professional Training of the Headmaster 

06 

03 

Age of the Headmaster 

03 

01 

Teaching Expenence 

02 

00 

Experience as Headmaster 

03 

06 

Location 

- 03 

01 

Adnumsliation of the School 

09 

04 

Bays/G-nls/Co-ed 

- 01 

02 

Pre-primuiy Classes 

0B 

.00 

Classes in St bool 

-02 

00 

Years ol Existence 

- 02 

- 03 

Working Days 

02 

03 

Total Enrolment 

06 

02 

Proporation of .SC/ST 

-07 

-02 

Age of the Pupil 

- 0B 

- 10 

Teacheis Unnamed 

- 10 

- 10 

Teachers pei Class gioup 

00 

- 01 

Rooms per Class group 

04 

02 

Room for Headmaster 

02 

' -03 

facilities for Teachers 

03 

-04 

Facilities for Pupils 

06 

- 01 

Books m Libiary 

- 03 

0B 

Book-Hank 

02 

- 03 

No-Detention Policy 

OK 

03 

Incentive Schemes 

- 06 

- 03 

Financial Freedom 

03 

' 01 

Percentage Attendance 

02 

01 

Time given (language) 

- 03 

-.07 

Time given (Arithmetic) 

01 

- 03 

Operation HJackboaid 

05 

0B 

Parent Teachers Association 

03 

OH 

Special Projects 

00 

- 01 


22 Kerala explained that the two districts chosen in the sample from the State happened to be paiticularly backward It is suppoited by a 
much highea mean horn the city of Trivandrum as compared to the mean scores of the two districts 

23 Doubts have been expressed about the representativeness of the sample from Meghalaya, 
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The highest values of conelations were observed 
tor ‘Age of the Pupil’ and ‘Teacheis Untrained’ Both 
had negative i's with the ciitenon vaitables While a 
negative telationship with the peicentage of 'Teacheis 
Untiained' was more easily understandable, the same 
could not be said about ‘Age of the Pupil' The age-of 
entiy in a State could by 5+ 01 6+ but the same was 
not likely to affect the cumulative learning of toui 
years, The range of average age was 1 6 yeais More¬ 
over the relationship was negative, implying higher 
aveiage age being associated with low achievement It 
should be seen along with small positive i's with ‘No 
Detention Policy' A high score was given to the school 
which cleLained non-achieving childien oi detained clnl- 
clien in lower grades Thus, if children weie not de¬ 
tained (foi unsatisfactory achievement), they would tend 
to be youngei in Class IV but would not necessaiily 
achieve at the expected level If childien wcie de¬ 
tained foi non-achievement, moie of them would diop- 
out of the system, if they weie piomoted to the next 
grade, legaidless ol then achievement, the quality ol 
learning was likely to suffei Neveithcless, it would 
bring about a negative T’ with achievement, Othei van- 
ables which seemed somewhat lelated to achievement 
weie 'Administiation of the School' (in lavoui of pn- 
vate schools), 'Numbei ol Books in the Libiaiy' (diffi¬ 
cult to explain -ve r’s), 'Opeiation Blackboard' and 
existence of ‘PTA' - the last two had a positive impact 
on achievement Theie was a great deal ol variation m 
the peicentage of pnvate schools in the States, with 
Mizoiam lepoiting only 1 6% schools as private oi pu- 
vate aided, and Kerala nearly 50% in the same cat- 
egoiy Similaily, the average numbei of books in the 
libiaiy vancd fiom 42 in Tnpuia 1 ' to moie than 1,200 in 


Karnataka The picture legaiding implementation of OB 
and the existence of a PTA was similar 

To summarise, the States diffeied widely fiom each 
other It can he said with some confidence that the 
vanation ansing because of translation of tests in diffei- 
ent languages would be minimal, 

Till a few years ago, school education was totally a 
State subject, since 1976 it was put on the concurrent 
list, But State administrations are still bee to decide 
cmricula, design textbooks or deteimine the minimum 
education required of teacheis Directions are piovidecl 
by the cential government, paiticiikuly on the stmctuie 
and the coie curuculum but there is no enforcement, 
liven behind apparent similarities, chfleiences did exist 
in the systems, Diffeiences in lndustnahsation, pievious 
levels and history of education, income levels, occupa¬ 
tional patterns and caste compositions could all contrib- 
ute to the motivation foi achievement 

It was noticeable that some of the States that had a 
veiy high late of liteiacy did not necessaiily have better 
achievement Kciala had 90,6% liteiacy in 1991; its lank 
was 18th in the table-”. Mahaiashtra has a much highei 
peicentage ol literate persons—63%- as compaied to 
the national average ol 52%, but it came close to the 
median achievement in this survey Andhra Piadesh with 
45% literate population achieved i datively higher The 
relationships with the variables exploied weie found to 
be small 

It may be mentioned that large differences were 
also noticed among regions within States, Kerala was 
only one ol the examples A laige numbei of school- 
anti teachei-ielatcd vuiiablcs would be constant, at least 
as piesciibecl, the leasons for differences would have to 
be seaiched clsewheie 


21 Megh.il.iya, at the loWei end, was not considered hecau.se of tile unrepresentative nature of the sample of schools 
” To be interpieted in light ot the comment from the State on the' sampling of districts 



CHAPTER 7 


Findings and Conclusions 


1. The country average of the pupils of Class IV on the 
battery of tests used was 45% Although the data from 
schools, where mass copying or, lather, dictation of 
correct answers was suspected, was eliminated from 
analyses 1 , there was no way to detect help with a few 
items or help to some pupils within the group The 
obtained average of 45% 2 can be considered as an 
estimate on the high side Some support to this state¬ 
ment was available from a chance replication by a 
Ph D student who administered these very tests to 
pupils of Class IV of the schools included in this sample 
‘in one of the States, a year later Her means were 
lower approximately (but consistently) by 15% or so, 
Absenteeism on the date of testing and elimination of 
data from largely unattempted scripts would also tend 
to improve the average, 

By itself, an average of 45%, from systems which 
consider 33% to 35% success satisfactory, would have 
been quite acceptable, but seen along with the low 
letention ratio of 56% of the group enrolled in Class I it 
demands greater attention to the functioning of the sys¬ 
tem, The aveiage score in Reading Comprehension was 
poorer than that in Arithmetic Around this country sta¬ 
tistic the State averages varied from 32% to 57% 5 in the 
aggiegate The picture was similar for achievement in 
arithmetic or language, It can be said with some confi¬ 
dence that the variations were not due to differences in 
die syllabi Scores on the test m arithmetic were brolcen 
topic-wise, and in none of the States the average on any 
one topic was so lo,w as to suggest that the pupils had 
not known the topic ^ Explanations for differences will 
have to be found elsewhere 

These differences raise questions regarding the use 
of common tests for selection of students for either the 
National Talent Search, oi the Navodaya Vidyalayas The 
quota system may not deprive or benefit the students 
ftom any State but the leliability of selection in the States 
with very high or low averages may not be satisfactory 


While the desnability of compaiable for common) 
curricula may not be questioned, successful simultaneous 
implementation would look doubtful 

The carry-over of the differences at the primary level 
to the later stages of school education needs to be 
investigated 

2. There was evidence (very limited) that the 
teacher’s knowledge of the subject-mattei was highly 
inadequate In one of the States with a low aveiage in 
this study, 70 primary school teachers tesponcled to the 
tests in aiithmetic and reading compiehension used in 
the survey In arithmetic, the aveiage achievement was 
less than 75% Only one teacher had the maximum pos¬ 
sible score of 40 Ten per cent teacheis scoied less ihan 
50%, Some items were not attempted by 25% of teacheis, 
pointing to the inadequacy of knowledge at this level 

In language (Reading Compiehension-paiagiaphs) the 
situation was comparable to the extent that the median 
score achieved was less than 75% The maximum score 
did not go beyond 93% and the minimum achieved was 
as low as 16% Nearly 15% teachers could mark only 
half the items correctly. While systematic guessing was 
not suspected of children, accidental collect score foi 
the teachers on this account is not ruled out, Moieover, 
the correct answei could be identified on the basis ot 
ha 2 y knowledge but the same is not useful in teaching 

3. Bettei textbooks do not seem lo have helped 
very much For example, the latest books in aiithmetic 
produced by the NCERT and adopted/adapted by sev¬ 
eral States clarify the concept of Least Common Multiple 
by breaking large numbers to the smallest factors and 
then deiiving the LCM, In the test used in this survey 
children were asked to calculate the LCM in three differ¬ 
ent situations, The simplest, as taught by most teachers, 
was piesented in Q 10, of the test The pass percentages 
varied between 25% (Kerala) to 80% (Punjab) 5 , with the 
median for all States at 49% The achievement could be 
considered reasonable 


\ The numbei of schools was not very large 

2 Median value 

3 flihar i,s not included 

4 See Table in Appendix 

5 The statistics obtained in Bihar are omitted because of unusually high scores 
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The second question at S No, 11 involved undei- 
standmg of the concept The pass peicentage varied 
horn L3 (Arunachal Pradesh) Lo 30 (Punjab), with the 
median at 21 The contuist between ihe statistics ob¬ 
tained foi two consecutive questions clearly pointed to 
mechanical teaching and learning It is not known how 
many teucheis will be able to answei this c|ticsLion coi- 
rsrtlv The thud ques'tion at S.No 39 was asked in the 
mannei in which the topic is - intioduced in seveial text¬ 
books The pass percentages vaiiecl hom 11 (Madhya 
Piadesh; to 41 (Meghalaya) with 23% as the median, 
indicating limitations of teaching f> 

4. On thq whole, theie was no diffeience in the 
achievement of children horn urban or rural area but in 
80% of the States the two gioups diffeied from each 
othei, with the aveiagc achievement getting divided 
neaily evenly in lavoui of one or the othei group No 
cliffeiences weie iccoided in Aiunachal Piadesh, Onssa, 
Punjab, Sikkim and Uttai Pradesh The uiban gioup had 
higher aveiages in Andhra Piadesh, Ilaiyana, Jammu, 
Kama taka, Kerala, Mahaiashtia, Meghalaya, Ttipuia, West 
Bengal and Delhi The picLuie was reveised in the rest 
of the States 

II in a State, the niral atea was more cut off because 
of the absence of joad/iail transpoit, more teacheis could 
be reluctant to work in villages, affecting the quality at 
teacher that would lie pushed to these schools The 
occasional visit of the supervisory staff may also be jare; 
so could be the availability of essential material for teach¬ 
ing and learning Lack of exposure to the world outside 
and absence of oppoi trinities ior their wards to study 
fuithei or seek woilc elsewheie would leave the paients 
also cool towards their clulclien learning school tasks. 

On the othei side, easy access to an ‘English-me¬ 
dium school’ would also take away clulclien ol the highei 
educated (and lichei) paients hom the schools hom 
which this sample was chawn, The States need to look 
into then systems to design compensatory measures for 
the group that needs more suppoit 

5- There was a geneial tendency for the achieve¬ 
ment of clulclien in the capital cities to be higher than 
in other paits of the State. The childien in capital cities 
weie better in two-thirds of the States, in the rest the 
direction was reversed 

6. Over the States, differences between the aggre¬ 
gate achievement of boys and girls did not have the 
same dhection Diffeiences in favour of hoys were noted 
in Rajasthan, Tnpuia, ULtar Pradesh and West Bengal, 
The teveise was true in Meghalaya, Punjab, Sikkim and 
Delhi, No diffeiences weie seen in Jammu, Kerala and 


Tamil Nadu For the total scoie on all the tests, the boys 
had higher mean achievement than the gnls There was 
also evidence of social bias and lack of opportunity for 
gills to do well in certain tasks Change in the attitudes 
ol the society — towaicls which teachers should help — 
is called foi 

7- Foi the entire country the Backward Classes and 
Others as a gioup clid bettei than SC and ST pupils but 
there was a strong tendency for the most numerous 
gioup in the State to have the highest aveiage scoie as 
well This could have resulted fiom textbooks and other 
organised learning being based on the expenences of 
the majority group, A larger number of teachers could 
lie fiom the most numeious community, they would 
have greater affinity with their own State and, in the 
worst situations, may even lie partial to them Textbook 
wnteis and teachei tiainees need to be made aware of 
these phenomena so that conscious effoits at looking 
alter the minority communities aie made The strength 
of this tendency could be related to the intensity of 
caste/clan affiliation in a State 

Theie is need to check whethei such biases work 
against the minority groups so designated on the basis 
of ichgion oi language 

8. There is evidence of deterioration in achievement 
in Class V Aggregate mean scoies of small groups (200 
oi moie) of students of Class V selected fiom some of 
the schools of the sample chosen weie lower in 15 out 
of 23 administrative units participating in this study 
After considering some likely reasons for the lower 
means, it could be said that there is evidence of deteno- 
ration in the achievement of school-ielated tasks, 

The finding is in line with the information available 
from studies conducted earliei. It has been commented 
upon by seveial researchers that the learning levels in 
India decline as children move up the class ladder, But 
in most earlier studies the tests used for different class 
groups weie based on the syllabi designed for the par¬ 
ticular classes The conclusion drawn implied that the 
pupils could not keep up with increasing expectation, 
In this study, the children of Classes IV and V responded 
to the same tests, and still the averages for Class V were 
lower The lower mean score in arithmetic could be 
explained to some extent but the same being lower in 
language presented a more difficult situation 

The finding should be rechecked under more con¬ 
trolled situations, eliminating possibilities of extraneous 
variables, such as helping pupils mark conect answei s, 
thus contaminating the data It is likely that the pumaiy 
school teacher can go this far and no further, and once 


6 Tins item, being towards the end of the test, was probably not responsible for the low peicentage of success as the item next in seil.il mder 
had a median pass percentage of 45 
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ns hr IS reached, foi lack of movement ahead boie- 
com sets m and detenoration in skills and competen¬ 
cies acquired at less than masteiy level begins Specific 
wor c is neec ec to investigate this hypothesis and some 
iei questions such as Are theie some competencies 
which deteiioiate moie than others-’ What is the pic- 
tuie over Classes VI to VIIP How much of the basics is 
retained by children said to have successfully com- 

p e e ive years ol pnmary education, say after 3 to 5 
yeais,- 1 y J 

There is also need to investigate knowledge ol the 
stihiect-matte, the prims,y school ,cache, ,s exacted to 
■each I he vqry limited evidence available from one of 
States, quoted on page 48, was very discou.aging, 

undmtaken 1£S ^ S tates i 

, 9 ' rhe achievement of pnmaiy school children dif- 

eie 1 wrdely ove, the States The cuincula at this level 

lot v H r aMC ^ ,GCtS invest 'g ated m this study weie 
not veiy different from State to State There weie diffei- 

learher- h i G . baMC faClhtles ’ ln qualifications ol 
those emi-dn m nuich in . the m minium required hut of 
^ ec ^P e administration, etc, but the 

tires' formal” ^ “ ch,evements did not get lelated to 
these formal nomenclatures Not did they get related to 

the P ,act,ces adopted by the school teachers s 

repotted by the teacheis 7 To n-, 0 ’ ’ ‘ s 

falsifinrl . , ° the extc nt certificates aie 

menMt wnu 7^™"' f iCCUlecI bases othei than 
nent, would affect teaching in two ways— incompe¬ 
tence as well as lack of huh fn , . y 1 pe 

no lauc or raitn m achievement or success 

in school having any bearing on one’s future It would 
also encourage teacheis not to permit ev.dence of leain- 
g oi luthei lack of it to surface It is guessed that the 
situation legiuding cheating exam,„a,io M and the 

" "dXenTm d “‘t* »"0 ttansfeued 

u ’ 01 ' on *■ 

Rffect of poor learning can set a fr „ n ,i c , 
ward slide, n set a trend of a down¬ 

intensive investigations' lecm-rh™ i 
how in the dmioom, ale needed ,o “'t'“"f M - d 
ol poor learning in schools Hsid] comprehencl causes 
available on this aspect tnfomniar.oia ,s 

h,s l“;mnr i SrehoomH“l| ! “ ; ™“ l ™ ll] 

'Home Backgiound" vanables, Tadhliel faV H 

‘Educational Environment a Home The n" 18 

nume the pattern was 


reasonably consistent ovei the States, however, the 
stiength of the influence diffeiecl 

11. The vaiiables iclated to schools and teacheis 

that seemed to influence achievement varied to a much 
laigei extent horn State to State making gcnei alisations 
moie difficult Within this limitation the school vanables 
that seemed to have some leialionship with achieve¬ 
ments were propoition oi SC/ST pupils, 'Age of the 
Student, ‘No Detention Policy 1 , ’PTA', ‘Facilities foi Teach¬ 
ers', 'Availability oi eSpace’ foi oigamsing teaching, amount 
of ‘Time devoted to Teaching' (authmcticf and help 
leeeived undei Opeiation Dlackboaid ' 

12. No geneialtsation could be made iegaidmg the 

mutual lole of home- and school-ielated vanables vis-a- 
ms differences in achievement It is suspected that exist¬ 
ence of a ceitain facility, lor example mote books in the 
library, may not necessity mean utilisation ol the same 
which leally was the implied vaitable Intensive study of 
a small numbei of schools, speciitcally identified foi 
differences in practices adopted may throw some light 
on it ^ 

13- Theie was evidence of positive impact of the 
extent of in-service education icceived by the teacheis 
on pupils' learning Giaduatc teacheis, pet sc, did not 
seem to raise levels of learning but 'Unturned Teacheis' 
had a small negative coirelation with the aveiage achieve¬ 
ment of a school, The vanables should not be taken at 
their lace value In-scrvicc education could be more oi 
less specific to what is requiied at a paiticulai point of 
time It could also leflect involvemenL of the admimstia- 
tion of a State with improvement of the quality of edu¬ 
cation Similarly, the untrained teachei may have the 
handicap of not having leceivecl piofessional education 
oi just being 'not settled'm the job Giaduates could be 
dissatisfied with their position and looking out for othei 
opportunities 

The positive impact of in-service education of the 
teachers can he concluded with some confidence 

14. rheie was weak evidence of 'No Detention 
o icy having a negative influence on achievement, As 
all the headmasters did not seem to keep to the slated 
policy of administiation, the evidence got diluted The 
deviation between the statements made and piactices 
followed is not ruled out 

It is also likely that the once-issued cliiective was 
not known to the headmasteis oi teachers recruited a 
few years later 


The infoimation pmvided by te.icheis di I 





This part contains bnef repoits ot the achievement of 
pnntary school children in each of the participating States 
Details legarding objectives of the study, sampling de¬ 
sign and development of tools can be seen in Chapters 
1-1II ol the repoit. As the major objective of the study 
svas coinpai isons ovei the Stales, findings specific to a 
State did noL gel highlighted But the Slates can make 
use of the same foi betlei understanding of Lheii own 
systems This becomes particularly iclevanl in the light 
of the huge difieiences between Stales on most of the 
valuables, 

To avoid iepelilion, some ol the common steps taken 
in the analysis of Slate data aie detailed below 

Although the sample of schools was drawn so as to 
give a icpie.senl.urve sample of pupils ol the Stale, de¬ 
viations fiom the oiiglnal list of selected schools sup¬ 
plied weie noticed in several States Representativeness 
of the State samples were checked by comparing some 
of the statistics obtained from the sample with those 
available horn the Fifth All India Education Survey of 
1986. The compaiison is summarised in Table 2 of the 
State reports 

While studying the factors ielated to the pupils, edu¬ 
cational environment data legaiding the home background 
ot the pupils, educational envnomnent m their homes 
and the facilities available for bcitei learning weie col¬ 
lected through a questionnaire Personal data regarding 
gender, age, etc, were* also collected To undeisland 
which ot these vanables weie iclated to pupil peifoi- 


mance, regression analysis was earned out against two 
catena-scores on Reading Compiehension (total) and 
Arithmetic Before the analysis, data on groups of vari¬ 
ables weie combined to obtain composite scoies again, sl 
both the ciilena but the composite variables obtained by 
using Reading Comprehension were used foi the final 
analysis 

A Mirulji exeicise was undertaken to study the influ¬ 
ence of the school-related variables. Information obtained 
fiom the headmasters about then own qualifications and 
expeiience, facilities available, the policies and practices 
followed in the school weie legressed against achieve¬ 
ment on two ci i ten ion variables (teacher- i elated variables 
weie not used) 1 In this pail of the analysis, the average 
achievement of all the pupils of Class IV of ihe school 
who iesponded Lo the test battery was used in place of 
the scoies obtained by the individual pupils 

A common observation on the data fiom all the 
States is that the school means differed from each other 
only a little less widely than the scoies of the pupils 
Apail from schools being genuinely different from each 
othei, several school means tended to be as laige or as 
small as the scores obtained by the pupils because of ihe 
small number of students that responded to the tests 
from those schools When there was only one pupil, the 
school mean was the same as the scoie ol the pupil, 

Any othei detail, including the comparison of mean 
achievement of States, can he obtained fiont the lelevanl 
chapter in Fait I of the lepoil 


1 As the achievement of the pupils was the end product of four years of schooling and teachers In most States were transleiable, it was not 
considered appiopnate to lelate teacher data with pupil achievement, Also, sub-sampling of teachers in a school was left to the field staff, 
biases m selection of teachers weie suspected in some States 




Andhia Puidesh was icque.stecl lo udminislei tests lo 
approximately 5,700 cbiltlien who weie to be diawn 
fiom aL least 285 schools selected from the list piovided 
by the Stale As the number ol schools was decided on 
the basis ol jveiage eniolmenL, expecting shoitlall in 
■attendance, an additional list ol schools was also pro¬ 
vided so that the taigei ol pupil sample could be reached 
The hallowing table gives details ol the sample from 
which data weie analysed 

Table 1.1 


SAMPLES PIANNED AND I'.N'IE1U D IN ANA1 YS1 S 


JlcgwH 

No 

i >1 Schools 

A r o 

of Pupils 

Capital city 

27' 

30- 

67 S 

583 

Hayala Seema 

119 

17H 

2234 

lfviS 

felangana 

67 

60 

1291) 

1097 

Costal Andhia 

72 

98 

1478 

1366 

Total 

285 

366' 

3697 

4691* 


The State letumed data bom 376 schools but 10 
schools woe eliminated light in the beginning loi ma¬ 
sons of laige scale non-iespouse and zeio stanched de¬ 
viations in most tests pointing to copying, etc 

The number ol schools from which data were col¬ 
lected turned out to be huger in mosL regions foi a 
smaller than expected rtumbei of pupils, The average 
attendance of all the classes in primary sections reported 
by the headmasters was neady 80%, but the number of 
schools to be included turned out to be, proportionately, 
still higher The maximum 92% of pupil sample was 


reached in Coastal Andhia, the highest shortfall of pupils 
was in Rayala Seema This region also had the lowesL 
il 88 ie n ale mean giving the State some advantage in avei¬ 
age scoies 

In Table 1 1, the obtained sample was compared 
with the one designed legion-wise Assuming legional 
diflercnces, equal latios between obtained and planned 
samples over the icgions would not disturb the composi¬ 
tion of the sample A laige deviation may disturb its 
icpiescnLativeness uis-a-vis the population Another ap- 
pioach was used lo check the lelevance of Lhe sample in 
iclaiion lo the population by companng some of the 
statistics oblained horn lhe sample with those available 
horn lhe Fifth All India Educational Survey conducted by 
the NCF.RT The suivey statistics peitain to September 
1986 

Table 1,2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO Ft IF POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Storey 

Sample i n the Study 

Pimiary (only) Schools 

86 8 

37 9 1 2 3 4 5 

C7ul Students 

43 2 

41 4" 

Scheduled Caste Students 

18 9 

17 2‘ 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

38 

7,1 6 

Women Teachers 

28 0 

38.8 7 

Trained Teuehei s 

96 8 

9.3.9’ 


The most glaiing deviation was in the propoition of 
schools which had only a primary section According to 
the information provided by the headmasters, 62 % schools 
of the sample had either Classes 1 to V1I/VIII or I to X/ 
XII, It is likely that a large number of schools had been 
upgraded during the past five years 


1 The numbei planned 

2 The numbei foi which data weie letamed foi analyses, 

3 Pupil dala weie letamed for 3(56 schools hut foi non-avallabiluy of SQ oi olher problems dala from 47 more schools were eliminated I mm 
descriptive statistics on school variables and between-school analyses, 

4 In addition to this number, the lest battery was also administered to 416 pupils of Class V, 

Source 

5 School Questionnalie 

6 Pupil Questionnalie 

7 Feachei Questionnalie 
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p l( lU0!,t - State,s, Lhe peicentages of gal, SC and ST 

The' *i |7 ere s ° mew haL lughei than the 1986 statistics 

due to eienC '' es weie explained as an expected change 

■’’Pecial attention being paid to improve the enrol- 
tnent and i D 1 

P ,,Lle ntlance of the weaker sections 

t | 11 ^' c ^ la Piadesh, the peicentage of students 11 and 

of sc students were lower in the selected 

ot 111 CQlt, d he due to the lowei rate of attendance 

by l,^ ! 7‘ IS ' The peicenLage of ST pupils was highei 

Woine c ^ eienLe was ln hie expected duection 

° tea( -^teis mueased by neadv 11%. A similar tiend 
»"<hs .seen in r 1 

ploymen ' m ° St Statef ’' m °ie women opting foi em- 
.. 11 outslc le the home, and a greater drive to re- 

woniMn G 

Policv Ln teac ^ ers m accoidance with the National 
, ° Elation, 1986, could be lesponsible foi the 
' s[Xt;dec l change, 

cotild'he /D leducll0n ln [ h e numbei of trained teacheis 
women C le ' ate< '' t0 a planned diive to leurut moie 
were teat hers, if the requisite tiained woman teachers 
,, I'jig"^ AVa 'lable On the whole, with the exception of 
schools T be ‘ ° f P limar y sections being part of middle 
■sideied' ^ hara ^ e h°ni Andhra Piadesh could he con- 
as faihy tepiesenlative 

llC Tests ln Andhra Pradesh 

and try. ;: Cbh C0ldt ' n ot participate in the construction 
of cont| ? U tlle le st material thus losing the advantage 
gu a g e Q lauiit1 S to the tests, paiticularly the ones in lan- 
h eer i!, lln P r °vlng on its tianslations in the light of the 
Foi t £,Va ^ a ^' e f rom the ti p out data, 
l tee p tQ | an hating the tests all Slates weie lequested to 
T7»~i...i e “indi version whrle seelcinu heln from rhe 


English Ilntl verMon while seeking help from the 
improvin'?* 11011 The opportunity Joi discussing and 
Th e data ^ tlan ' s * atl °ns was availed of by the State, 
given helo^ 11 ^'' 11 ^ tlae ^'fhculty levels of the tests are 


i‘uw 

totumtagf! 


Table 1.3 

DIFFICULTY values of the items 

Anf l> RC(P) RC (S) \VK. A IP 


SS Spell- 
■ w l'-' 


Most tests pioved easy in Andhra Piadesh, 66% of 
the items had a pass peicentage ot 50 and above, with 
the exception of one Lest, the median difficulty value of 
the items in all the tests weie above 50%, The pass 
percentages of items in Woicl Knowledge vailed within a 
very small range, the difficulty level of a test dependent 
on out-of-context words is most susceptible to change in 
translation. The median Disciimination Indices foi the 
items in diffeient tests varied between 49 5 to 93 6 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The following observations aie based on the responses 
of 4,691 pupils of Class IV on the Pupil Queslionnaiie. 
Sixty-one per cent of the pupils wexe fiom iuia] area, 
41% were gnls The percentages foi SC, ST, BC and 
others were 17.2, 7.1, 47 0 and 28 6, respectively The 
average age of the pupils was 9 6 yeais 

Foity-one per cent of the children came horn families 
where fathers weie farmers; 24% of the’fathers weie un¬ 
skilled woikeis, and anothei 3% unemployed* Only 5% 
of the fatheis were professionals oi earning high sakuies 
by othei kind of employment This peicentage was some¬ 
what smallei as compaied to the other Stales Thuly-seven 
pei cent fathers and 6l% molheis were ilhteiate, with 
another 35% fathers and 30% mothers having studied only 
up to Lhe primary level, only 5 6% fatheis and 0,5% moth- ‘ 
ers had gone to college Twenty-six per cent of Lhe chil¬ 
dren belonged to small families of one oi two childien, a 
nearly equal numbei came fiom large families 

Twenty-foui 'per cent children had attended pie-school 
classes; 12% spoke a language other than' Telugu at 
home Less than 50% children lepoited having mosL of 
the textbooks, on the othei side, 21% said Lhey had only 
a few of them The situation was woise regaiding other 
study mateual such as notebooks, etc. Only 38% said 
they had most of whaL they needed, with 29% saying 
they had little, Approximately one third of all children 
helped the Family with domestic oi occupation-ielated 
work for two or more hours eveiy day 

A small percentage of 17 had some place at home 
where they could sit and study, btip help with homewoilt 
was received by 43% of the children Seventy-nine per 
cent children could attend school regularly, only 3,4% 
had to miss it frequently 


39 5 50 9 


<50 5 54 9 


:l vera S^~scTr 

q £" llle ^ " F GW^dents was. Found to he slightly higher, but the shortfall in the expected sample being small ,ts Impact 

9 This percent;, K 11 d not be ver V agnificant, 1 

B e r|so included unspecified work 


Newspapers and magazines weie received in about 
15% of the homes, 72% homes had no books (other than 
textbooks), with another 25% reporting less than 20 in 
all But nearly 50% children said they read something 
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other than their textbooks Thirty-one per cent children 
watched some television, varying between 1/2 hour to 
more than 2 houis eveiy day, 

On the whole, the pnmary school childien in Andhra 
Pradesh weie somewhat aL a disadvantage as compared 
to some other States More parents,weie illiterate oi had 
studied only up to the primary level, more lathers had 
low-level jobs. Homes did not piesenL an educationally 
nch environment A fanly large percentage could not get 
all the textbooks oi other study material In bnef, the 
family support system was weak 

The Teachers , 

Five hunched and twelve sets of responses to Lhe ques¬ 
tionnaire piepared to elicit inhumation about the teacheis 
teaching pnmary classes were leceived Seventy pei cent 
ol the teachers weie woiking in rural aieas; 39% weie 
women The percentage of teacheis belonging to age- 
group 35 and less was rather high— 46 %—suggesting a 
period oi lapid expansion oi primary education"’ as well 
as provision of rnoie teachers in primaiy schools Corre¬ 
sponding to then age distribution, 35% teacheis iepoited 
their total leaching expeilence to be less than 5 yeuis. 

The percentage of graduates leaching pnmary sec¬ 
tions was rather high—33%, 8% teachers had not studied 
even upto Class X", Corresponding to this, 33% also 
reported having a B lid, ctegiee, a teacher education 
progiamme addressed to teaching secondary classes 
Anothei thnty-three pei cent had been through a profes¬ 
sional education for two years, and 28% had one year of 
training designed foi primary school teachers Six per 
cent teachers marked 'Any Other'; it is likely that they 
were untrained, the headmasteis also reported a compa¬ 
rable percentage of untrained teacheis 12 Fifty-six per 
cent teachers lived close to then schools needing only a 
half Lo one hour to liavel to and hom school, and only 
6% lived aL distant places 

Twenty-six per cent teacheis did not have copies of 
textbooks, either their own oi hom the library, they bor- 
lowed them from the pupils, probably on the spot, sixly- 
two per cent had their own copies. A dictionary was also 
not available to 31%, either in school or at home 

A fairly large percentage (57.4) of teachers said they 
adopted new practices in teaching and that it resulted in 
better achievement and more interest on the part of the 
pupils 11 Nearly an equal percentage (56 2) used study 


material other than textbooks quite often, only 8% said 
they used it laiely Twenty pei cent teachers developed 
plenty of such maleiial with anothei 72% icpoiting de¬ 
veloping some of it; again, 8% teachers said they did not 
develop any matenal themselves, SixLy-eighl per cent 
teachers involved then studenLs also in this exercise, 
Monthly evaluation of pupils was fairly common in Anclhia 
Piadcsh, being piacticed by 79% ol Lhe teachers, 5% said 
they examined pupils only once a year, the lesL 16 % 
adopted the moie fiequent piactce of evaluating pupils 
2-3 times a year But Lhe frequent evaluation was not 
used loi vjuecl purposes by as large a percentage as 
earned it out, with only 33% reporting multiple use of 
the inhumation thus obtained The majority of 66% used 
iL lor one purpose only—most likely foi piomotion, Most 
ol the teachers said they helped weak pupils by paying 
special attention, only 5% asked the parents to airange 
private tuition: Eleven pei cenL teacheis did not check 
the homewoik done by pupils regularly The classiooins 
of 79% teachers can be consideied peimissive as they 
iepoited pupils asking questions quite hequently. 

The Leachers in Anclhia Pradesh were relatively young, 
with a limited expei lence of teaching They had, on the 
aveiage, studied tor a longer penod but their piofessional 
training was not the best In-service education had been 
available to rnoie than half the teacheis, Quite a few ol 
them developed some audio-visual matenal tor use in 
then leaching, most of them evaluated their pupils legu- 
laily but fewei used the feedback to its full potential 

The Headmasters 

The data with respect lo the backgiound of the head¬ 
masters and conditions in schools weie summarised from 
319 School Questionnaires filled in by the headmasters 
As in the case of teacheis, a fairly Luge percentage of 
headmasteis (28%)) were young, being less Llvan 35 yeais 
of age A total teaching expet lence of less than live 
yeais was reported by 20% of them but 60% had been 
teaching for more than 15 years Foity-foui per cenl had 
been headmasters for less than five yeais" 1 The pictuie 
regarding then professional naming was also somewhat 
similai to that of the teachers, with 3% being untrained 
and 29% having a B.Ed. degree; 40% had gone through a 
two-year course in preparation for teaching primary school 
teachers, and the rest had received one yeai of profes¬ 
sional education. 


10 This Is also supported by 21% schools reporting having been In existence toi less than 10 years, 

11 The State Cooidlnator informed that these are the left-over fiom the earlier minimum required qualification of eight years of general 
education plus two years of training 

12 The State Coordinator confirmed that in the large-scale recruitment of 16,000 teachers lo provide a second teacher in the slngle-teachei 
schools, some could be untrained 

13 This has been confirmed by the State ■ “Under the Andhia Pradesh Primaiy Education Project with assistance from the U.K , most of the 
teachers were trained in the activity approach and the child-centered approach The PMOST programme, OB scheme contributed for the 
betterment of instruction in primary schools, The State is moving towaids better quality of instructinn/learmng thiough modern approaches" 

14 The State Coordinatoi elaborated' “Teachers with better qualification and those who possess the B Ed degree have been appointed as 
headmasters of primary schools (even) though they did not possess previous experience " 
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The Schools 

Of the 319 schools the data hom which have been used 
for the description that follows, 75% were in tural aiea 
According to the Fifth All India Educational Survey, the 
propoition of puniary schools in rural aiei was 90 0 /o 1 '’ 
Leaving some margin for change in the intervening five 
years, the proportion of urban schools in the sample was 
higher then expected. With the exception of one, all 
schools in Andhra Piadesh were co-educational, The per¬ 
centage of pnvate schools was on the high side being 
5 6, anothei 9 1% weie private aided Neatly two-thirds 
of the schools were managed by local bodies Halt the 
schools in the sample weie middle schools The devia¬ 
tion of piopoition of 35% primary (only) schools' in this 
sample from the 1936 statistics of 87% has been com¬ 
mented upon earliei, Thirteen pei cent of secondaiy/ 
higher secondary schools was also very high when com¬ 
pared with the population statistics About 21% of the 
schools were newly opened, having been in existence 
for less than 10 yeats 

Regarding physical facilities, 30% headmasters had a 
separate room as then office but the teachers’ room was 
available in only 16% of the schools The facility of 
dunking water was available in 54% of the schools; 20% 
had unnals foi girls lfl 

Only 7% of the schools had pre-pnmary classes; a 
Book Bank existed in 18% The situation regarding the 
’No Detention’ policy vaiied a great deal in the State -- 
63 % schools said they followed it up to Class IV, 17% up 
to Class I, and 19% detained students who did not achieve 
the expected levels, even at the end of Class I 17 . The 


lattei percentage was higher than the combined number 
of private and private aided schools, 

Seventy-four per cent headmasleis said they had a 
Patent Teacher Association in their schools 

The Achievements of Pupils 

The average achievements of 4,691 pupils of Class IV on 
all the seven tests in the battery aie given in Table 1 4 

With the exception of ihe lest in Reading Compre¬ 
hension involving sentences, all mean scoies weie faiily 
high, The only other mean which was less than 50% was 
of Appropriate Woid The foiinat of questions was (he 
same m both Lhe tests, namely, selecting a woid foi die 
blank space In the tesL for Reading Compiehension the 
decision was on which woid would make the sentence 
meaningful, and in the case of Appiopuatc Woid, the 
word was to be selected out of neai synonyms that 
would go with the general style 01 choice of olhei woids 
of the sentence The difficulty could be either with the 
foi mat or the skill lequned in lejeciing the (incouect) 
alternatives, 

The aggiegate achievement was 53% which could be 
considered satisfactory, 

All the States were lequested to adnumstei the lesl 
battery to a small sample of pupils Uont Class V Itom 
some of the schools tn the sample Andhia Pradesh col¬ 
lected data fiom 228 pupils of Class V. The difference 
was very startling, Pupils of Class V scoied lower than 
those in Class‘IV in each of the 7 tests, lesulting in a big 
difference in the aggiegate It was difficult to undetstand 
this 


Table 1.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


7’e.U 

Anlh 

(40) ,s 

JIC(P) 

(44) 

ACCS) 

( 16 ) 

1 VK 
(40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207 

Mean 

23 4 

24 0 

6 2 

20 4 

11 7 

10 8 

13 3 

109 8 

SD 

a 5 

9 2 

27 

14,6 

4,5 

4 2 

7 3 


Mean as Percentage 

58 5 

54 5 

38 7 

510 

48,7 

60 0 

53 2 

53 0 

KIt-20 

0 90 

091 

0.62 

0 98 

0 78 

0 82 

0 92 


All-India 

Median as Percentage 

41 2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41 7 

57 8 19 

42 H" J 

45 2 


15 lhe mean achievement of children fiom rural 01 urban areas diffeied only ta a small extern in lauiur ol urban children 

16 These figuies should be seen in the light of the percentage of secondary and middle schools in lhe sample. 

17 The State Cootdinator wrote 1 "In 1971 the State adopted the Non-Detention policy According to ilu policy there is no detention at 
primaly stage, 1 e,, up to Class V There is external examination at the end of Classes VII and X Theie .tie no detentions in other classes 
because of (internal) examination But If a student does not have 80% of attendance, he/she can be detained, II theie Is no valid ieasan 
As such, such detentions may be there in primary classes jaiely ” 

18 The maximum possible score 

19 Tupura Is excluded, the content of the tests was not common in all the States, 
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Table 1-5 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — Cl ASSES IV AND V 


C/rm Anth RC(P) 

RSI S) 

WK 

A 

s s 

Spell 

Total 


IV (4691) 23 4 24 0 

6 2 

20 4 

11 7 

io a 

13,3 

109 8 


V (228) 19 6 23 3 

4 9 

19 5 

98 

9 3 

11 4 

97 4 


[he achievements of students were also studied region-wise, 





/ 



Table 1.6 






ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — 

REGION-WISE 




Region Anlh 

RC(P) 

RSIS) 

WK 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

Ciipi.il City 
(583) 

Mean 27 4 

28 9 

7 2 

19 7 

13 8 

12 8 

15 7 

125,5 

SD 7 5 

8 0 

2 3 

15 3 

4 2 

3 4 

6 5 


llayal.i Seema 
(1645) 








Mean 22 3 

20 (1 

5 7 

21 4 

11 1 

10 4 

12 5 

104 3 

SD 8 9 

8 6 

2 8 

14 7 

4 6 

4 4 

7 5 


Telengana 

(1097) 

Mean 25 2 

27 1 

6 7 

19 7 

12 6 

10 9 

14 7 

116 9 

SD 8 1 

8 6 

2 4 

15 1 

4 2 

40 

7 0 


Costal 

Andhia 

(1366) 

Mean 21 6 

23 2 

6 0 

•20 0 

10 8 

10 3 

12 l 

104,0 

SD 7 8 

9 2. 

2.6 

13 8 

4 5 

4 2 

7 2 



The scores were highest in the capital city of 
Hyderabad, Telengana had Lhc next highest overall aver¬ 
age with Rayjtla Seema and coastal Andhia at the tail- 
end Both these cUsliictfi had the highest mean scores on 
Woid Knowledge, While the high achieving regions con¬ 
tributed 86% and 85% of the expected sample of pupils, 
the same were 73%, and 92%, respectively, from Rayala 
Seema and coastal Andhra — the two regions with lower 
a 88 |T -H at:e means. The overall mean thus was not consid¬ 
ered as having been pulled in any particular direction 
The achievements of children on two tests, viz,, Arith¬ 
metic and Reading Comprehension (paragraphs), were 
also studied objective-wise and, in the case of Aiith- 
metic, topics-wise too 


Table 1.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ 

Pei ventage 

Knowledge (19T” 

10 8 

3 8 

56 8 

Understanding (12) 

75 

2 9 

62 5 

Application (9) 

5 2 

25 

57 a 

Total (40) 

23 4 

85 

58.5 


The results, once again were haid to explain, A higher 
percentage on 'Application' items in companson to items 
involving knowledge only was difficult to comprehend 


20 The maximum possible score 
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Comparable percentages of scores on ‘Understanding’ and 
'Knowledge' were seen in some othei States also but in 
Andhra Pradesh, the one on 'Understanding' was substan¬ 
tially higher than the one obtained for 'Knowledge' 

Table 1.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


/bpiL 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ 
Peuentage 

Time (3) 

1 9 

1,0 

63 3 

Factnis and Multiples (7) 

3 6 

1 8 

51 4 

Fundamental Operations (121 

7 2 

3 0 

60 0 

Weights and Measmes (3) 

1 5 

08 

50 0 

Fi actions (5) 

2 8 

t 5 

56 0 

Decimals (7) 

t 1 

1 7 

58 6 

Unitaiy method 

2 2 

0 9 

73 3 

plus others (31 




Total (401 

23 4 

'8 3 

58,5 


The highest achievement in the unitary method was 
noted in other States as well Piobably the questions 
included were veiy similar to the ones given in the 
books The peicentage scoies were also quite high on 
'Time' and ‘Fundamental Opeiations’, The minimum was 
on ‘Weights and Measures', which is not tar removed 
from the daily experiences of the children 


Table 1.9 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION—OIHEC FIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean „ 

SD 

Mean a \ 
Peicentage 

Noting Details (17) 

99 

3 6 

58 2 

Simple Compiehension 21 (13) 

7 7 

3 5 

59 2 

InlerenLt 22 (14) 

8 4 

30 

45 7 

Total(44) 

24 0 

92 

54 5 


A relatively low mean on items involving ’Inference’ 
was’ expected. The young pupils aie still learning the 
higher-level skills involved in compiehendmg the mate- 
nal they lead, tn most States the mean percentage on 
the second objective was found to be lower than on 


‘Noting Details', again in the expected dncclinn In Andhia 
Piadesh, it was a liLtle highci. 

Table 1.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENTS — 1 OCA IION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

3D 

l 

Arith 

II 

23 7 

87 

1 84 


It 

23,2 

N \ 


11 C (P) 

u 

24 1 

0 5 



K 

24 0 

8 9 

0 36 

RC (S) 

U 

6 'i 

1 fl 

3 05" 


R 

6 I 

2 7 


WK 

11 

20,6 

13 7 

0 67 


It 

20,3 

15 2 


AW 

U 

11 9 

a 7 

2 20 


u 

10 6 

4 5 


S S 

t) 

11 1 

4 2 

3 33' 


It 

10 ,(s 

4 2 


Spelling 

u 

13.5 

7,1 

I 68 


It 

13 2 

7 3 


RC 

u 

30 5 

11 5 

1 03 

(Total) 

It 

30 1 

10 9 


T 

u 

36 5 

14 0 

2 72 

5+6+7 

It 

34 4 

12 9 



Uiban - 1,848, Rural - 2,844 
p< 01, p< 05 


Urban children had a small edge in all the tests but 
the differences were very small; thiee of these weie 
statistically significant but not so fiom the point of teach¬ 
ing-learning. The differences may also be seen in the 
light of the infotmaLion available in Table 1 6 wherein 
the capital city of I-Iydei abaci had highei means on all 
the tests, Even if the sample contributed by Plyderabad 
was only 12.4%, the small differences in favoui of urban 
children could be attnbuted to the highei achievements 
in this particular urban region only 

The picture of differences between boys and gills 
was somewhat similar to the one for the urban/rural 
divide In three out of seven tests, the means were 
identical, in the remaining four, girls did slightly better 
than the boys In absolute terms, the diffeiences were 
not large although two of these four were statistically 
significant The aggiegate scoies of boys and girls weie 
109,1 and 110 9, respectively, 


21 This includes (a) denying meaning of a difficult woid from the context, and (b) relating things at a simple level. 

22 Tills includes identifying the message or the central idea and the tide of the passage 
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Table 1.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gentler 

Mean 

SO 

/ 

Aiitli 

I) 

23,-1 

8 4 

0 14 


Cr 

23 *1 

8 7 


11C CP) 

H 

2.3 6 

9 2 

.3 23 


C, 

24 5 

9 1 


11C (S) 

I) 

6 2. 

2 7 

0 39 


G 

6 2 

2 7 


W K 

B 

20 4 

14 5 

0,02 


G 

20 4 

14 7 


AW 

B 

11 6 

4 6 

2 09' 


G 

11 9 

4 5 


s.s 

B 

10 7 

4 2 

2 59 


G 

11 0 

4 2 


Spelling 

B 

1.3,2 

7 3 

1 34 


G 

13 5 

7 3 


IlC (total) 

B 

29 9 

11 I 

2 76 


G 

30 8 

11 1 


r (5+6+7) 

B 

.35 1 

13 2 

2 26 


G 

36 3 

13 5 


llnys - 2,7-17 Gnls 

- 1,941 




A 

O 

TD 






Table 1.12 



DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT 

— CAS I E-WISE 5 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

/• 

Ait til 

SC 

23 5 

8 1 

6 44 ' 


ST 

21 5 

8 0 



BC 

23 4 

8,6 



Others 

23 8 

8 6 


IlC (P) 

SC 

24 1 

8 8 

7 53 


ST 

22 0 

9 5 



BC 

24 5' 

9 2 



Ollier. 

23 7 

9 2 


RC (S) 

SC 

6 2 

2 5 

11 37" 


ST 

5 4 

2 8 



BC 

6,3 

27 



Others 

6,3 

27 


WK 

SC 

18 3 

14 9 

10 95“ 


ST 

1 H 1 

15 2 



BC 

21 2 

14 4 



Others 

20 9 

14 5 


AW 

SC 

11 8 

4 6 

12 5' 


ST 

10 3 

44 



BC 

11 7 

4 6 



Others 

11 9 

4 5 


S S 

SC 

10 9 

4 1 

2 93' 


ST 

10 2 

45 



BC 

10,8 

4 2 



Others 

10 9 

4,2 


Spelling 

SC 

13 2 

7.3 

4 16 " 


ST 

12 2 

75 



BC 

13 6 

7 1 



Others 

13,1 

7 6 

i 

IIC (Total) 

SC 

30 4 

10,6 

8 77" 


ST 

27 4 

11,5 



BC 

30 7 

11.1 



Others 

30 1 

11 2 



Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

/■ 

T (5+ (5+ 7 

SC 

35 9 

13 2 

6 86 1 


ST 

32 6 

13 5 



BC 

36 2 

13 2 



Others 

35 9 

1.3,5 



SC - HI 1 ST - 331 I1C - 2,206 Other - 1,343 
p<01, ' p<05 


That the font gioups differed fiom each othei on 
achievement was clear hom all the F-rattos being signifi¬ 
cant at 01 level of confidence Backwaid Classes and 
'Otheis’ were at the same level of achievement, their 
aggiegale scoies being 1115 and 110 7, respectively 
Scheduled Caste childien weie not very far behind these 
two gioups wiLh an aggregate-mean of 108,1 The achieve¬ 
ments of Scheduled Tribe children were lowest with a 
mean of 99 7 only It may be noticed that the BC gioup 
formed / i7% of the sample, lollowed by 29%, 17% and 
7% of ‘Others', SC and ST, lespectively 

The pattern of differences was not stnctly consistent 
ovei the tesLs 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Personal data with respect to age, gendei, caste, and the 
home backgiound vanables weie legtessed with scoies 
on Reading Compiehension and Anthmetic, with a view 
to understand then impact on pupil achievement Before 
this analysis, data on inieuelated vanables were com¬ 
bined to obtain composite scoies on 'Home Background', 
'Facilities for Learning' and 'Educational Enviionment at 
Home' The composite scoies weie obtained by using 
appropnale weights tor the several vanables as would 
maximise the con elation beLween the deiivcd scoies and 
the criteiion variable, 

The regiession coefficients toi the vanables enteied 
in the three composite vailables ate given below 

Home background 


RC A nth , 


Location 

-0,03 

-0 38 

Father's Occupation 

0 11 

-0 10 

Caste 

0 04 

0 06 

Father's Education 

0 49 ‘ 

0 34 

Mother's Education 

-0 15 

0,02 

Number of Siblings 

-0 16 

-0 63' 

R 

0 06 

0 09 


" p< 05 


'Father's Education 1 made the most difference to what 
the children achieved in school. 'Mother's Education’ prob¬ 
ably got subsumed by It, The number of siblings had a 
significant regression coefficient with Arithmetic as crite¬ 
rion variable, Although differences among the caste groups 
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were significant, they did not seem to be significantly 
independent of 'Fathei's Education’ Ci between these two 
vanables was 0,19) 


Facilities for Achievement 



RC 

A nth 

Attended Pre-school 

0 00 

-0 07 

Place loi Study 

-1 12 

-0 05 

Help In Homework 

0 41 

1 33' 

Availability ot Textbooks 

1 79' 

1 58' 

Availability ot Study Mateual 

0 18 

-0 33 

Helping Household 

0 47' 

0 HI' 

Regularity in Attendance 

0 10 

-0 47 

It 

0,15 

0 18 


' P<01 , p< 05 

The two vanables which consistently contributed to¬ 
wards differences in achievement were ‘Availability of 
Textbooks' and 'Helping Household’ The latter can be 
inteipieted as time available to the child to study, 'Regu¬ 
larity in Attendance' had probably become the other side 
of the coin of availability pf Lime, In addition to these 
two vaiiables, receiving help with homework made for 
differences m achievement in arithmetic A significant 
legiession coefficient foi 'Place of Study 1 foi achieve¬ 


ment in Reading Comprehension only was difficult to 
explain 


Educational Environment at Home. 



RC 

Audi 

Get Netvspapei 

-25 

OH 

Get Magazines 

-60 

-.03 

Rooks at Horae 

- H2" 

- 61 

Reads Books 

04 

49 

R 

05 

04 


p< 01 , p< 05 


Only 'Books at Home' showed some lehable influ¬ 
ence on achievements ol children It could be paitly 
lepresenung, the financial status of the family In gen- 
eial, the financial and educational slams ol the parents 
seem to contribute Lo diffeiences in achievement A sig¬ 
nificant regies,ston coefficient on 'Reads Books' for 
achievement in authmetic was again difficult to compre¬ 
hend It could reflect the studious nntuic ol the child oi 
the interest of the family in learning in general 

The three composite vaitable and live others were 
regressed wiLh achievement in Reading Comprehension 
and Atithmetic sepaiately, 


Table 1.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUIML-UELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vai table 

R 

R- 

Inclement 
in R 2 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

0 18L0 

0,0328 

0 0328 

158 90” 

0 18 

Facilities for Learning 

0,2226 

0 0496 

1 0,168 

82 83 

0,15 

Time Watch TV 

0 2354 

0 0554 

0,0059 

29.09'' 

0 09 

Similar Language 

0 2440 

0 0595 

0 0041 

20 5 r 

0,06 

Age 

0 2509 

0,0630 

0 0034 

17.12 

0 06 

Edunl Environ 

0 2547 

0 0649 

0 0019 

9 62 ' 

0 05 

Gender 

0,2576 

0 0663 

0 0014 

7 29” 

0 04 

Home Background 

0 2583 

0 0667 

0 0004 

1 81 

0 05 

' p<01 







Table 1.13 (b) 





CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vai table 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

]•' 

r 




in R 2 



Facilities for Leal rang 

0 1430 

0 0204 

0 0204 

98,91 

0 14 

Word Knowledge 

0 1935 

0 0371 

0 0167 

80 89' 

0 14 

Time Watch TV 

0 2050 

0 0420 

0,0049 

24 30“ 

0 08 

Similar Language 

0 2110 

0.0445 

0 0025 

12 20’ 

0 04 

Age 

0 2124 

0 0451 

0 0006 

2 84 

0 03 

Home Background 

0 2125 

0 0451 

0 0001 

0 71 

0 05 

Edunl Environ 

0 2126 

0 0452 

0 0000 

0 22 

0 01 

Gender 

0 2126 

0 0452 

QOODQ 

— 

0 00 


p< 01 
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The dilfeiences among pupils -as lehiled to the valu¬ 
ables enteied in Tables 1 13(a) anti 1 13(b) weie some¬ 
what huger foi Reading Compiehension than loi Auih- 
mtitle With the exception ol ‘Home Backgiound', all 
valuables made statistic aly signiht anL, though small, cnu¬ 
ll ibutions to vanante in Reading Compiehension, lewei 
vaitables made signibeant eontiibulion in analysis with 
AnLhmelic as the enieiion Apait liom individual dilfci- 
enees lepiesented by the scene on Word Knowledge, the 
nrosL unpoiluni vanable was ‘haeilities loi Achievement', 
followed by ‘Time Spent Watching 'IV' and 'Similaiiiy of 
Language’ In Anclhia Pradesh, 31% ol the childien le- 
poited watching some television anti 12% said they spoke 
some language otliei than Teltigu in which the tests 
wete used in the Stale, Watching television had a posi¬ 
tive ickilionship with achievement; the hnanciul status ol 
the lanuly toultl be an mtejvemng vanable 2 ' 


In Tables 1.13(a) and 1 13(b), ihe impact of pupil 
iclated variables, both individual and home-associated, 
was sLudied In Andhia Piadesh the percentage of van 
anee explained by these vaiiable.s lemained very low 
l ithei the homes weie moie homogeneous or the schools 
moie influential, it was 6 7% in lelation Lo Reading Com¬ 
piehension and only 4 5% with reference to Anthmetic 
If Lhe facilities available and practices adopted weie dif- 
feient fiom school Lo school, the average achievement of 
pupils would also diffei foi thaL leason All the school- 
iclated vanables on which data were obtained in this 
study, excluding those piovitling iniormation about the 
teacheis, were regressed wiLh pupil achievement, 

The mean achievements of schools differed from each 
olhci neatly as much as the scoies of the pupils, The 
stanched deviation between school means (N=310) was 
7,3 as com pai eel to 8 5 for pupils in Lhe test in Anthmetic 


Table 1.14 (a) 

CONTRIHU I ION Op St IIO()l-tu:i,A , n:i) VA1UAHI 1'S It) At ’ I III VI MEN l IN HEADING COMPREHENSION 


Vm table 

A’ 

A’- 1 

Increment 

/• 

) 




in R J 



inn ol Sdioul 

(1,2579 

0 0566 

0 0566 

18 48" 

0 21 

No Detention Polity 

0 2905 

0 0844 

0 0278 

9 53” 

—0 19 

Openuinn Ul.ickbo.ini 

0 3515 

0 lotto 

0 0255 

8 76** 

0 15 

Years of Existente ol School 

0 3606 

0 1301 

0 0202 

7 09“ 

0 12 

1’iopoitinn SC/ST 

0 .5791 

0 11.37 

0 0136 

4 8.3* 

—0 08 

Hooks in lhe Libraiy 

0 392H 

0 1543 

0 0106 

.3 H2 

0 20 

Age ol the Pupil 

0 a 07 2 

0 1658 

0,0115 

4 15* 

0 10 

I oration ol Si hoot 

0 4121 

0 1774 

0,0116 

4 25’ 

—0 03 

Rooms pei Class Gioup 

0 4.323 

0 1869 

0 0095 

3 53 

0 Hi 

P T A 

0 4435 

0,1967 

0 0098 

3 63 

0 12 

re.ichei.s pm Class Gioup 

0 4501 

0 2026 

0 0059 

2 20 

0 02 

Age ol lhe Headiruslei 

0 4565 

0 2084 

0 0058 

2 17 

0 07 

sep.u.ite Room loi ihe Headnuslei 

(l,4()0H 

0 212.5 

0.0039 

1,48 

0 12 

”p <01, • p< 05 








Table 1.14 (b) 




CONTRIBU1ION OF 

SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Veu table 

K 

R- 

Increment 

F 

r 




m R J 



Operation Hlatkbnaid 

0 2211 

0 0489 

0 0489 

15 85“ 

0 22 

Admn of School 

0 2805 

0 0787 

0 0298 

0 92“ 

0 17 

P T A 

0 3089 

0 0954 

0.0167 

5,65* 

0,16 

No Deiention PoliLy 

0 3348 

0 1121 

0 0167 

5 73* 

—0 14 

Rooms Pei Class Gioup 

0 3562 

0,1269 

0 0148 

5 17* 

0 14 

Teacheis Untrained 

0 3773 

0 1424 


5.47* 

—0 13 

Time given (Anth) 

0 3896 

0 1518 

0 0094 

3 35 

—0 12 

Total Eniollment 

0 3989 

0,1591 

0 0073 

2 60 

—0 08 

Age of the Pupil 

0,4080 

0 1665 

0 0074 

2 66 

0 02 


”p <01, * p< 05 


23 The mejsuie of llnancml status was not obtained 
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In the two tables given on page 63, most of the 
variables which did not contubute statistically significant 
inciement to R 2 were omitted 21 The total contnbution 
to R 2 was 23% in the case of Reading Compiehension 
and 20% in Arithmetic Two Rungs were immediately 
noticeable, The differences altnbutable to schoobielated 
vaiiables were three to four times as high when com¬ 
plied to R 2 in Tables 1 13(a) and 1 13(b). Secondly, the 
gap between variance related to the two criLena also 
naiiowed, With lespect to the pupil-related vauables R 2 
foi AuthmeUc was 67% of R 2 foi Reading Comprehension 
while foi difletences in school it was 87% as much It 
was hypothesised that achievement in anthmetic would 
be mare dependent on learning in school. Keeping m 
mind the consistency of the statistical significance of the 
contnbution of an independent vaiiabLe Lo R 2 in lelation 
in bolh the cnterion vauables, 'Adminisnation of School’, 
'No-Detention Policy’, ‘Operation Blackboaid’ and "Avail¬ 
ability of Classrooms' turned out lo be the most signifi¬ 
cant vaiiables In addition, ‘Number ot Yeais a School 
Had Been in Existence', ‘Pioporlion of SC/ST Pupils' (in 
[ he school) and ‘Number of Books in the Library' weie 
found to be significant contributors to variance in lan¬ 
guage, and 'Parent Teachei Association' and ‘Proportion 
°f Untiained Teachers' made a difference to the mean 
achievements of schools in arithmetic 

In Andhra Pradesh, 21% schools in the sample weie 
administeied by the State government, 65% by local bod- 
ies and 15% were private or private aided Positive 'r’s 
' s uggesi better performance of private/piivate-aided 
schools—a phenomenon quite common m most States. 
The 'No-Detention Policy’ being adopted by schools could 
also be lelated to difference in admimsliation but there 
obviously was not a complete oveilap as there was a 
significant independent contribution to R 2 by this vari¬ 
able. It may also be mentioned that lesponses fiom 
headmasters on 'No Detention Policy 1 from all over the 


country were not stncLly accoidmg to the laid down 
policies of the respective States, Several head-teachers 
probably chose to exercise freedom on this aspect of 
administration, explicitly or covertly 

Under 'Operation Blackboaid', the schools gained in 
matenal lesouices as well as number ot teachers. The 
State data showed 0 9 teachers pet class section; one or 
more teachers per class gioup were likely to obtain 
belter lesults The scheme had not been extended to 
56% of the schools till 1991; it could both enthuse the 
teachers as "well as contr.bute to availability of matenal 
help A separate space for a class gioup also turned out 
to be a significant vauable On the average, only 3 
rooms, including varandas, weie available foi 4 class 
groups in the SLate. Sixty- iwo pei cent of ihe schools in 
the sample were piimary sections of middle oi second¬ 
ary schools which could have more space on ihe aver¬ 
age The mean achievements' ol the primary sections of 
the three types of schools weie not consistent in direc¬ 
tion, the average score of pupils of piimary (only) schools 
was highei than thaL of middle schools which was lowei 
than the secondary oi senior secondaiy schools The 
availability of space was probably different lor schools 
regardless of their status as piimary, middle oi second¬ 
ary, 

'Proportion of SC/ST Pupils’ and 'Number of Books 
in the Library' might reflect the opportunities to pick up 
language skills at home and from the facilities available 
in school 25 

On the other hand, the proportion of untrained teach¬ 
ers seemed to affect achievement in anthmetic It was 
difficult to say whether piofessional education per se was 
related to achievement, out other unknown (and not 
veiy desirable) variables might become operative in the 
recruitment of these teachers Parent Teacher Associa¬ 
tions had a positive coirelation with average school 
achievement 


b* Only those variables where 'F was larger than 2 00 were retained in these tables. 

| it- aveiage number oF books in the library was 206, but the variation Could be high 
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A:unachal Piadesh was icquc.sted to admimUei tests to 
approximately 1,000 children to be selected hom 88 
s'liools, The State letuined data loi 935 pupils hom 92 
schools Ten schools hom the ouginal list weie replaced 
by a comparable numbei hom the additional list pro¬ 
vided Tests could not be conducted in Lwo schools, in 
one Classes IV and V had been shifted to othei schools, 
and in the second, the only studenL had dropped out 
The Slate was divided into two regions in addition to 
the capiLal city of Itanagai 

Table 2,1 


SAMH.Ii PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


/fc'girn? 


Schooh 


Pupth 

Ihn.igai 

V 

V 

125 

88 

Tiiap Dlstnct 

41 

41 

387 

307 

East Siang District 

42 

46 

442 

540 

Total 

88 

92 

954 

935 


Ninety-eight per cent ol pupil data weie available 
from neaily 102% ot schools, The State had the distinc¬ 
tion of covering a very high percentage of the sample ot 
pupils, Howevei, the balance ovei the legions was not 
maintained, As the deviations in the number of schools 
planned and appioached weie much smallei than those 
for the pupils, this seemed more due to improvement in 
enrolment or higher rale of attendance in some legions 1 2 3 4 5 6 , 
It may be recalled that number of pupils in each region 
weie decided accoiding to the emolment latios. In addi¬ 
tion to enrolment, the percentage of children attending 
school may also be different in the regions, 


The iepresentahveness of this sample was checked 
by eompaung some of the statistics obtained with those 
lepoited in the 1986 survey 

Table 2.2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Veil table 

1986 Survey 

Sample of the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

79 4 

72 1' 

Gnl Students 

40 3 

47 3' 

Scheduled Caste Students 

08 

1 6’ 

Scheduled lube Students 

74 4 

74,2' 

Women Teacheis 

17 3 

22 3 C| 

1 rained leaclicis 

42 9 

38 V 


There weie small deviations between the statistics as 
available hom the two sources But none of these were 
such as could not have taken place duung the 5-6 year 
interval Moie pi unary schools could have been upgraded, 
reducing their propoihon in 1991. The inciease m the 
percentage of girls and Scheduled Caste students was in 
the expected direction as persistent effoits aie made to 
reciml and retain more children ot the socially disadvan¬ 
taged groups in the schools. The increase in the numbei 
of women teachers was also in the expected duection, 
particulaily in the light of recommendations of the Na¬ 
tional Policy of Education, 1986, 

The number of named teachers had deceased by 
moie than 4%, This could Ire related to effoits to recruit 
more women teachers 7 * 

The Tests in the State 

The State used the tests in English The original tests 
were developed in Hindi, English translations were pie- 


1 The numbers planned 

2 The numbers enteied in analyses There was confusion in the placement of region-code in some cases The number of schools and 
students have been worked out within this limitation; there could be some inadvertent shifting from one region to another 

3 The State Coordinator confirmed: "Besides diffeiences in enrolment, there are more children attending school in East Siang district than in 
Tiiap Itanagar has very small number of schools 11 

Source 

4 School Questionnaire 

5 Pupil Questionnaire 

6 Teacher Questionnaire 

7 The State Coordinator Infoimed' Recruitment of Scheduled Tribe teachers", who weie untrained, loweied the percentage of trained 

teacheis 
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paied to assist the States that needed to tianslate them in 
their own languages They were advised to use both 
Hindi and English versions while lianslating the tests B 
The thiee StaLes that were using English as the medium 
of instruction ancl had to test the children in English 
were requested to modify the English translations sup¬ 
plied from Delhi wherever consideied necessary 

Arunachal Pradesh also paiticipated in the try-out of 
the test matenal 

Table 2.3 


PASS DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Pass Percentage 

Arith 

J1C(P) 

nas) 

WK 

A W 

SS Spelt 

10 

- 19 

3 

1 

2 


5 

— 

— 

20 

- 29 

8 

7 

4 

— 

5 

— 

3 

30 

- 39 

13 

17 

5 

19 

3 

3 

8 

40 

- 49 

10 

9 

3 

18 

7 

5 

9 

60 

- 59 

1 

10 

2 

3 

2 

9 

3 

60 

- 69 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 

70 

- 79 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


80 

- 89 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Median 

36 5 

37 7 

33 5 

40 1 

36 2 

50 6 

41 2 


The tests proved quite difficult for Aainachal Pradesh 
Less than one-fifth of all items had pass peicentages 
higher than 50, only 5% items were maiked coirectly by 
60% or more pupils With the exception of the test on 
Sentence Structure, the median facility values varied be¬ 
tween 33% to 41% 'Sentence Structure' and 'Spelling' 
weie constructed by the State itself, these could get 
more easily adjusted to the level of achievements of 
pupils in the State, 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Data from 935 pupils were sLudied. Of these 82% were 
from rural areas and 47% were girls As pei the 1986 
statistics, 91% of the pupils in Class IV were enrolled in 
rural areas, their proportion in the sample was substan¬ 
tially lower The attendance was likely to be lower in 
the lural areas The difference between enrolment and 
attendance in the States that are sparsely populated and 
have a difficult terrain could be higher than in the other 
States The average score of the rural group was some¬ 


what higher, being 83 3 as against 80 3 of the uiban 
gioup, It was difficult to say wheLhei a smaller piopoi- 
lion of luial children in the sample had made some 
diffeience to the State statistics, 

The peicenLage of gills in the sample was highei as 
compared to the emolment latio ol 40% in 1986 As 
mentioned earlier, this change could he teal The aver¬ 
age aggregate scoie of the gals was slightly lower than 
Lhat of the boys The StaLe had a piedominance of Sched¬ 
uled Tube eluldien (74%) followed by 'Otheis' (21%), 
Backward Classes (3%), and a negligible gioup (1 6%) of 
Scheduled Caste childien Their aveiage age of 11 3 years 
was lower only to that of Sikkim 

Fifty pei cent fathers and 71% mothers in Aiunachal 
Pradesh were lllueiate, anolhei 23% fatheis and 13% 
motheis had studied onlyto piimary level Seven per 
cent fathers and 3% mothers had gone to college Neaily 
60 % childien came horn lamilies wheie the fatheis weie 
fanners; 7% weie unskilled woikets or weie unemployed 
On the oLhei hand 16% fatheis weie eilhei piofessionals 
oi had high salaried jobs, Only 17% childien came horn 
small family of one oi two childien. 

English being the medium ol instruction in Aiunachal 
Ihadesh, 95% children lepoited the language spoken at 
home to be different fiom the language tlnough which 
they were being taught in school A fairly large peicent- 
age 31 4% had received some pre-school education. 
Eighty-five pei cent childien reported having most of the 
textbooks, 2% said they had only a few of them, 68% 
were satisfied about availability of other study matenal, 
Eighty per cent children could attend school regularly, 
only 2,4% had to lemain absent frequently, Help in home¬ 
work was received by 37 5% childien and 45% said they 
had a place at home wheie they could sit ancl study But 
44% spent two oi moie hours eveiy day helping their 
families with domestic oi job-ielated woilc 

The newspapei was received in 21% families and 
magazines in 29% Foity-three per cent homes had some 
books, including 3% who had many. Half the children 
said they read something other than their textbooks, at 
leasL sometimes'- 1 , Thirty-three per cent children watched 
some TV every day 

The biggest handicap of children fiom Arunachal 
Pradesh was their schooling through a language they did 
not speak at home. As most of the gioup belonged to 
the Scheduled Tribes, it was probably no special handi¬ 
cap They had textbooks and also other study matenal 
Availability of books at home was not scarce 


8 Most States could consult the Hindi version with care, several used more of the Hindi version than the English one 

9 The State Coordinator explained that "the children read Hindi books besides the English ones — Hindi being the second language,” 
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The Teacher s 

One hunched and nmeiy-lhicc icachct.s responded lo the 
queslionnanc meant foi eliciting mfoiinalinn about then 
hackgiound, the practices they followed, etc Flighty-live 
per cent ol them wcie winking in the mial aieas and 
22% wcie women Most ol them weie quite young, 62% 
being less then 35 yeais ol age, a small 4% weie oldet 
than 50 yeais Conesponding to then age, then teaching 
expeiience was also limited, 35% had taught Ibi less 
than 5 yeais, only 39% Intel been teaching foi 10 oi more 
yeais 

'Ihe peicentage ol giacluate.s in the group was a high 
70%"', compaiable to that in Delhi Four pei cent teach- 
eis weie non-inatnculalcs Conesponding to Lhe nuntbei 
ol giacluate.s, moie than 4 t% teacheis also had a B lid 
degiee, 33% teacheis had icceivcd professional educa¬ 
tion, most ol them hn one yeai, suitable lor teaching 
primaly classes Twelve pei cent opted ioi Lite alterna¬ 
tive 1 'Any Other which would include 'Untrained’ as well 
Accoiding to the inhumation supplied by the headmus- 
teis,62% teacheis in pi unary sections weie unturned 
The dispamy between the statistics jegaiding the turning 
ol teacheis as lepoited by the headmasters and lhe teach¬ 
eis themselves could lie due to biased sub-sampling ol 
teacheis in schools If, instead ol undom sampling horn 
amongst the teacheis the questionnane was given to Lhe 
best oi the senioimost oi the one who would oflei to hll 
it moie leuchly, biases would accrue" Neaily half of all 
the teachers had icceived some in-service education 

Thnly-five pei cent of Lhe teachers in this group 
weie freshly lecruiled as their total teaching expeiience 
was less than live years; 19% had taught foi more than 
20 yeais 

Thiee-Iouiths ol lhe leucheis seemed to icsicle close 
Lo then schools as they needed veiy little time to tmvel, 
only 7% luivelled tor two oi moie horns every clay to 
and lronr then place ol work 

Fighty-iwo per cent teachers kept to the known tia- 
ditional practices of teaching, though 95% felt that some 
innovations would ensure greatei interest and achieve¬ 
ment on the pail of the pupils Only 33% teachers fre¬ 
quently used study material other than textbooks in then 
teaching. Twenty-eight pei cent said they had prepared 
plenty of audio-visual aids for use in their classes and a 
large number had involved even their pupils in this 
exercise 

Fifty-eighL per cent teachers evaluated the progiess 
of the pypils every month; with the exception of three 


teachers, the rest did it 2-3 times a year BuL the feed¬ 
back available from hequent evaluations was not used 
lully by all those who conducted Lhem Only 18% used iL 
loi identifying shortcomings in teaching- learning, one- 
thnd ol the teachers used evaluation for deciding piomo- 
Lion only The majonty ol 86% Leacheis collected pupils’ 
homework legulaily, the iest did it sometimes Eighty- 
eight pei cent teacheis helped weak students by paying 
special attention to them but 12% asked the parents to 
airange private tuition Only 38% teachers reported that 
pupils asked questions in the class. 12 

Foity-six pei cent teachers had their own copies of 
the textbooks, 34% had libiaiy copies buL Lhe resL 20% 
bouowed them from the pupils Eight per cent teacheis 
had no access to an English language dictionary, though 
72% had their own copies, 

lhe teachers in Arunachal Pradesh weie relatively 
young, a very laige peicentage weie graduates and had 
a B Ed degiee as pait of tlieii piofessional tiaining The 
Facility ol in-service education in Lhe Slate was leason- 
ahle Textbooks and a dictionary were available to most 
of them; pupil evaluation was conducted frequently but 
lull use was not made of the same 

The Headmasters 

Thirty-eight per cent 11 of the headmasters weie untrained; 
27% had a B Ed degree. Of the remaining 35%, the 
majority had a one-year training meant foi primary school 
teachers Forty per cent headmasters could be consid- 
cied young, being less than 35 years of age but only 
17% of the total group had taught for less than five 
years. Foity-five pei cent had been headmasters for less 
, than five years. 

The headmasters were relatively young and inexpe¬ 
rienced More of them weie graduates, 

The Schools 

Ninety-two per cent of the schools in the sample were 
located in nual areas, With the exception of five schools, 
all were being run by the State or the Central govern¬ 
ment. Of the five, two schools were private aided and 
thiee were being managed by local bodies, There were 
no private schools in the sample, 

Seventy-two per cent of the schools were primary 
(only) and 15% middle; the remaining 13% had Classes 1 
to X/XII Pre-primary sections were attached to 21% of 
the schools Nearly all schools were co-educational. 


10 Twenty-eight pei cent of the schools weie eithei middle or secondary schools, This could have also contributed to thehtgh percentage 
of giaduates as pnmaiy school teacheis 

11 The State Coniclinaloi confirmed this bus The pictuie regarding ‘All Teachers' becomes coloured in such a case 

12 English being tire medium of instruction, children could find it difficult to ask questions. 

13 As per data available from 86 respondents 
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FoiLy-two per cent of the schools had a 100 m for the 
headmastei as also for the teachers Seventy per cent 
schools provided drinking water foi the childien, urinals 
foi girls were available in 34% of them Twenty-one per 
cenL schools had Book Banks and the aveiage numbei 
of books in the schools was a high 1 ' 1 465 Less than half 
the schools had benefited fiom Operation Blackboaid. 

The 'No Detention Policy' was not being foLlowed by 
65% of the schools. Another 15% schools did not re¬ 
spond Lo this question; they could also be detaining 
pupils who did not achieve a predetermined level of 
learning of the school cuiriculum. Half of the rest of the 
20% schools said they did not detain childien up to Class 
II, 6% school kept promoting children up lo Class IV 
legardless of what they could not leam 

A.PTA existed in moie than one-third of the schools. 

The level of facilities in school were moderate. Chil¬ 
dren were not piomoted to the next class automatically 

The Achievements of Pupils 

The achievements of pupils in all the seven tests are 
given in Table 2,4 

Low scores in tests of Reading Comprehension (.sen¬ 
tences) and Appiopnate Word had been noticed in some 
other States as well Both the tests had the same item 
type, namely, to select the correct word for the space 
left blank in a sentence. (The basis of selection was 


different in the two tests) Although this for mat is used 
fiequently in the end-of-the-lesson exeiuses in the text¬ 
books, the tests pioved difficult The easiest was the one 
on the stiuctuie of a sentence, followed by spellings 
Both these were constructed by the State centies them¬ 
selves, the same could have got adjusted bettei to the 
level of achievement of children in the State 

All States weie advised to test a small sample of 
children of Class V fiom some of the schools selected in 
this study, Each State was to identify aL least 10 schools 
which would comprise a mini-sample from the bigger 
one, on the basis of their judgement only Arunachal 
Pradesh repoiled to have tested 88 childien studying in 
Class V, Due to enois in coding, only 51 children could 
be identified 

The mean achievement of pupils of Class V was 
slightly lowei in six out of seven tests, in spellings', the 
two means were exactly the same The differences, Lhough 
unfavourable to Class V, weie very small, The data of 
the two groups were merged together 

Each Slate was divided into seveial legions in the 
fust step towards thawing a sample of schools, It would 
ensure piopei iepresentation ol all parts of the State as 
also piovide useful data with lespect to legional dilfei- 
ences, it any. The capital city of eveiy State was in¬ 
cluded as a region, The rest ol Arunachal Piadesh was 
divided into two paits fiom which the clistiicts ol Ttrap 
and East Siang were selected respectively. 


Table 2.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Tiist 

Anth 

(10)" 

RC(P) 

(44) 

RC(S) 

(16) 

WK 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

S 9 
(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

15.4 

173 

46 

16 4 

8 8 

H 8 

10 5 

82,H 

SD 

6 1 

8 4 

32 

89 

3 6 

44 

5 9 


Mean J>s Pei tentage 

3B 5 

39 3 

35 0 

41.0 

36 7 

4H 9 

42,0 

40 0 

Kit-20 

0,79 

0 88 

0 71 

0 90 

0 65 

0 82 

0 84 


All India Meehan 
as Percentage 

41 2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41 7 

57 8" 1 

42 a 1 * 

45,2 




Table 2.5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 




Class 

Anth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) \VK AW 

ss 

Spell 

Total 

IV (884) 

15 4 

17 3 

5.6 16 1 8,8 

8,8 

10 5 , 

82,8 

V (51) 

15 4 

17 0 

5 5 1ft 0 as 

8 2 

10.5 

81 2 


14 Ah compared to othei Stareh 

15 The maximum possible store 

16 Hipura is excluded The context of the tests was not common in all States 
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Table 2.6 

ACl IIEVLMENfS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Artth 

RC(P) 

ltC(S) 

\VK 

A W 

AS 

Spell 

I'otal 

lunngai (HH) 

16 3 

17 6 

5 4 

HI 3 

9 6 

9 7 

10 3 

.43 2 

'[nap 007) 

IS -1 

IK 7 

6 4 

19 H 

9 3 

9 S 

I 1 0 

90 1 

East Siang (540) 

IS 3 

16 5 

5 2 

14 H 

8 I 

6 3 

10 2 

76 7 


Theie weie noticeable differences in the ihiee le¬ 
gions liasl Siang was the pooiest , 17 and Tnap, the best 
sconng, highei than the capiL-al city of lLanagai The 
childien of the capital city in many States had lowei 
aveiages than childien in olhei pails of Lhe Stale It was 
likely that the highei socio-economic groups sent then 
childien to high-fee-chaiging pnvale schools, In most 
States, English medium had been the main aLtiaction. In 
Arunachal Pntdesh, English was the medium ol instruc¬ 
tion in all schools anyway May lie, the facilities and the 
quality ol the teachers differed in pnvaLe schools, wean¬ 
ing away the high socio-economic gioup which would 
he moie motivated and could even be hellei in ability 
The achievement of childien on two tests, namely, 
Ahthmelic and Reading Compiehension (paiagiaphs), weie 
studied objective-wise, and tn the case of Anthmetic, 
topic-wise also, 


Table 2.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — ODJEC'11VEAVISE 


Objei Hue 

Mean 

bD 

Menu a s percentage 

Knowledge (19) 1 " 

H 1 

3,2 

42,6 

Understanding (12) 

4.6 

2 2 

3H 3 

Application (9) 

27 

l H 

30 0 

Total (40) 

15,4 

6 1 

3H5 


The mean scoies were in descending order as was 
expected Application items would piove moie difficult 
foi the young children than the items on Knowledge. In 
general, the achievements weie low 

The highest proportionate scoie in the last Lopic had 
been seen in othei States as well There could be many 
masons tor this picluie The three items could be par- 
Uculaily easy, it was also suspected that this topic (lather 
method) was taught by application of rules cleaily by 
the teacheis The questions were very similar to Lhe ones 


given in the books, The next high peicentages weie foi 
Decimals and Time which could lie due to decency’ as 
these topics, in most States weie mtioduced in Class IV 
only. 

Table 2.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


/ogic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as 
Percentage 

lime (3) 

1 2 

1 0 

10,0 

F.utois me! Multiples (7) 

2 2 

1 4 

31 4 

l ; u ncl.i me n ta 1 Op e ra 1 1 ons 

(12) 1,4 

22 

36 7 

Weights and Measuies (3) 10 

0 9 

33 3 

1-i.utions (5) 

1 6 

1 1 

32 0 

Decimals (7) 

3.4 

1 6 

4H 6 

Unitary method 
plus Olheis (3) 

1 7 

0 9 

56,7 

Total (40) 

15 4 

6 1 

38 5 


Table 2.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


ODIECITVE - 

WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as r 




put tentage 

Noting Detail 117) 

90 

3 9 

47 1 

Simple Coinpiehension |,J 

(13) 5 0 

,3 3 

38 5 

Infeience™ (14) 

4 2 

24 

30,0 

Total (44) 

17 3 

8,4 

39 3 

As in Lhe case of arithmetic, 

the mean 

scores on the 


three objectives were in accordance with the complexity 
of the tasks lequired 'Drawing Infeience' is a higher- 
level skill which was probably still being learnt Consid- 
eiing that the young childien learnt a language other 
than their mother tongue, the achievements were not 
considered low, 


17 The propoition of sample of pupils selected from tills dtstiict was higher than planned, this tended to pull clown the State average to some 
extent, 

18 The maximum possible score 

19 This indudeds (a) denying meanings of difficult woids fiom the context, and Ch) [elating things at a simple level, 

20 This includes identifying the message oi the central idea and the title of the write-up 
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The differences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided over location, gender and caste were also studied 
The lelevant details are piesented in the tables below 

Table 2.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Ai nil 

U 

15 2 

5 a 

0 59 


R 

15 3 

6 2 


RC (PI 

U 

16 4 

77 

1 53 


R 

17 5 

8.6 


RC (.6) 

U 

53 

3 0 

1 36 


R 

57 

3 2 


WK 

U 

15,1 

9 2 

2,17 


R 

16 7 

8 8 


AW - 

U 

92 

3 4 

1 58 


R 

8 7 

37 


s s 

U 

H 8 

4 6 

0 12 


R 

88 

4 4 


Spelling 

U 

10 3 

6 2 

0 58 


R 

10,6 

5 8 


RC (total) 

U 

21 7 

97 

1 62 


R 

23 2 

10 8 


T 

U 

28 3 

11 3 

0 16 

5 + 6 + 7 

It 

28 1 

11 0 



Uihnn - 169, Rural- 766 
’ p< 05 


Except for tests of Reading Comprehension (para) and 
Word Knowledge, on which rural children had higher 
mean scores, there were no differences between rural and 
urban children Only one ot these differences was statisti¬ 
cally significant As the direction of the five out of seven 
differences remained the same, the scores added to 83 3 
for rural children as compared to 80 3 for the urban 
Various factors could be responsible for this situation, 
Children from the higher socio-economic groups could be 
going to private fee-charging schools, teachers in rural 
areas may be more dedicated workers', and both teachers 
and pupils may have fewer distractions in lural areas 

Table 2.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE - ■ 


TBit 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith 

n 

15 9 

6,2 

2 25' 


G 

15 0 

59 


1IC (P) 

13 

17 1 

8 2 

0 46 


G 

17 4 

8 6 


RC (S) 

13 

57 

3 2 

0 87 


G 

5 5 

3 2 


WK 

13 

17 4 

8 3 

3,64 


O 

15.3 

9.4 


AW 

13 

87 

3,6 

1 01 


1 1 

89 

37 


ss 

II 

8 8 

44 

0 13 


G 

8.8 

44 


Spelling 

13 

10,3 

59 

0,99 


G 

10 7 

5,9 



Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

RC (total) 

13 

22 9 

10 4 

0 11 


G 

22 9 

10 9 


T 

li 

27 8 

11 1 

0 91 

(5+6 + 7) 

G 

28 3 

11 0 


Boys - 493 , Girls - 442 




‘ p< 01 , p< 

05 




On the boy/gul divide, the situation 

was somewhat 

similai to the distribution of the gioup as 

living in 

urban 

or mral areas Boys did better than the gnls on the tests 

in Arithmetic (the difference was less than 1 score) and 

Word Knowledge This 

helped them to 

maintain their 

lead of 83 9 

scores as against' 81 6 of the guls 

in the 

total The difference was 

considered small 



Table 2.12 * 



DIFFERENCES IN ACFIIEVEMENI - CASTE WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

>• 

Auth 

SC 

17,7 

7 1 

2,20 


ST 

15 5 

6 2 



I3C 

13 1 

5 2 



Others 

15,5 

5 5 


11C (P) 

ST 

19 7 

9.3 



ST 

17 6 

8 6 

4 48 


BC 

12 6 

7 5 



Others 

16 5 

77 


SC (S) 

SC 

6 6 

3 9 



ST 

5 8 

3 0 

4 61 


BC 

3 9 

1 9 



Others 

5 3 

2 8 


WK, 

SC 

21 1 

7 2 



ST 

16 8 

89 

5 15' 


BC 

12 2 

8 3 



Others 

15 3 

8 8 


A.W 

SC 

10 6 

3 3 



ST 

8 H 

3 7 

2,00 


BC 

78 

24 



Others 

87 

3,4 


SS 

SC 

84 

5,0 



ST 

90 

4,5 

2.21 


BC 

69 

3 2 



Other, 

87 

4 3 


Spelling 

SC 

11 3 

7 1 



ST 

10 6 

5,9 

3 30 


BC 

72 

57 



Others 

10 6 

56 


KC (total) 

SC 

26 3 

12 3 



ST 

23,4 

10,9 

5 41' 


BC 

16 5 

77 



Others 

21 8 

94 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

30,3 

13 2 



ST 

28 4 

11 3 

3 46 


BC 

22.0 

7.8 



Others 

28 0 

10.4 



SC -15, ST -694, BC -30, Others -196 
" p< 01 ; " p< 05 


Differences among the means, however, were larger 
when seen with reference to caste groupings, The distri- 
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bution of the sample over the castes was quite uneven, 
SC were a negligible 1 6%, ST -74%, BC -3 2% and 'Oth- 
eis'-21% SC, a total of 15 pupils only, had the highest 
aggregate of 95.4, and the gioup of 30 students belong¬ 
ing to Backward Classes the lowest of 63 7 The other 
two gioups weie more comparable to each other with 
aggiegale scores qt 84,1 and 80 6 The difference be¬ 
tween these two gioups was similar Lo the ones seen 
earlier for boy/giri or uiban/ruial divide 

The tendency foi the most predominant group to do 
better than the others had been noticed in several Slates 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

The data regaiding home background and othei indi¬ 
vidual related variables were regiessed with pupils' pei- 
foimance Regression analysis was earned out with Read¬ 
ing Compiehension and Anthmatic separately Befoie this 
step, severaL groups of variables weie .combined to ob¬ 
tain composite scores on 'Home Background', 'Facilities 
for Learning’ and 'Educational Environment at Home' 
The regression coefficients for the variables entered in 
the three composite variables are given below 


Home Background 



RC 

Arith 

Location 

1 6H 

0 46 

Father's Occupation 

0 01 

0 19 

Caste 

-1 64" 

-0 42 

Father's Edn, 

0 40 

0 44 

Mother's Edn 

0.97' 

0 47' 

Numbei of Siblings 

-0 78 

-0.36 

R 

0.18 

0 11 

p< 01 | p< 05 



In this set of variables, the two that made the most 
difference to achievement were caste and mother's edu¬ 
cation. Caste differences were commented upon above. 

Although 71% mothers were 

illiterate 

and another 13% 

had studied only upto primary level, 3% were graduates 
also. The latter percentage was on the high side With 

medium of instruction being 

a language totally different 

from their mother tongue(s), mother being educated might 

have acquired a greater significance 


Facilities for Learning 




RC 

Arith 

Attended Pre-school 

0 48 

0 13 

Place for Study 

0 63 

0 05 

Help in Homework 

-0.24 

0 42 

Avail of Textbooks 

-1 75' 

-0.94 

Avail of Study Material 

1 07' 

0 21 

Helping Household 

0 33 

-0 32 

Regularity In Attendance 

2 52" 

1.10" 

E 

0 15 

0 11 


' p<,01 ; ' p< 05 


Availability of textbooks and other study material as 
well as attending school regularly turned out to be the 
more important vauables Although ‘Mother’s Education’ 
had a significant regression coefficient in the ‘Home 
Background’,‘Help with Home- Work' did not make any 
significant contnbution (independently) in the second 
composite variable 

Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Arith 

Get News Paper 

29 

+1 12 

Get Magazines 

-93 

- 94 

Rooks at Home 

1 81" 

50 

Reads Hooks 

30 

48 

R 

16 

13 


p<.01 ; ' p< 05 


Except for 'Books at Home', the picture was not very 
clear All the Rs were quite small 

The lluee variables along with five of ■ s were re¬ 
gressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension and 
Ailthmetic separately, their.contributions to R 2 are given 
in Tables 2 13(a) and 2.13(b). 

From these two tables one thing stands ouL immedi¬ 
ately the total vanance in pupil achievement that could 
be explained by pupil- related vauables as were consid¬ 
ered in this study was very small, being 13% and 6% for 
differences in Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic, 
respectively As in the case of other States, 'Word Knowl¬ 
edge’, which had been taken as a surrogate for differ¬ 
ences in ability, had the largest shaie, 

The other variables which contributed consistently 
(t.e., where Fs were significant) were 'Educational Envi¬ 
ronment at Home’ with 'Age' following with one of the 
F's being significant, It had a negative correlation (r) 
with both the criterion variables Average age was high 
in Arunachal Pradesh, with a fairly large spread 'Home 
Background’ and 'Facilities for Learning' had reasonable 
'r’s but the latter did not make a statistically significant 
contribution to R 2 with respect to Arithmetic Similarity of 
language was unlikely to add to R 2 as a very large 
majority of 95% did not speak English at home But 
oddly 'Educational Environment at Home’ contributed 
significant inciements to R 2 for both the criteria The 
picture regarding availability of newspapers, magazines 
or books at home was not very different from that which 
prevailed in other States It is likely that even if the 
children could not take direct advantage of the reading 
material available at home, the environment that the 
reading parents created had some impact on the children’s 
achievement. 

The impact of individual-related variables, particu 
lady die home background, on achievements of pupils 
were analysed as shown in Tables 2 13(a) and 2.13(b). 
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In Arunachal Pradesh, the percentage of variance ex¬ 
plained by the same was quite low, being 13 2 and 6 4% 
with respect to the two critena Differences in the school 
enviionment, like the home envirofunent, would also 
affect pupil achievement — in this case, the average 
achievement of pupils in the school In Arunachal Pradesh, 
95% of the schools in the sample were being managed 
by the State or the Central government (probably the 
foimei, in most cases); theiefoie, apparently, there need 
not have been too much difference in the facilities pro¬ 
vided but Lhe vaiiation could exist in reality, as also in 


the utilisation of Lhe facilities available 

All school-related variables, excluding infoimation 
about specific practices adopted by teachers in the class¬ 
room, were regressed with pupil achievement The aver¬ 
age achievement of the pupils in the school was used in 
place of the score attained by the individual student It 
may be mentioned thal school means differed fiom each 
othei only a little less than the scores obtained by the 
pupils. The standaid deviation of the clistnbution of 84 
school means was 5.4 as compaied to 6.4 of the pupil 
scores 21 


Table 2.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN HEADING COMPREHENSION 


Via table 

R 

IF 

Increment 

m IF 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

0,3085 

0 0952 

0 0952 

98 15 

0 31 

Home Background 

, 0,3375 

0 1139 

0 0187 

19.71 

0 17 

Edunl Enviionment 

0 3510 

0 1232 

0 0093 

9 85 

0 14 

Fatalities lor Learning 

0 3573 

0 1277 

0.0045 

4,79 

0 14 

Age 

0 3611 

0 1304 

0 0027 

2 92 

-0.11 

Gender 

0 3626 

0.1315 

0 0010 

1 11 

0 00 

Similar Language 

' 0.3633 

0 1320 

0 0005 

0 47 

0,03 

Time Watch TV 

0 3637 

0.1323 

0 0003 

0 36 

0 07 

p< 01, p<,05 








Table 2.13(b) 




CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

F 

r 




In If 



Word Knowledge 

0 2003 

0,0401 

0 0401 

38.98' 

0,20 

Edunl Environment 

0.2262 

0 0512 

00110 

10,85" 

0 11 

Age 

0 2404 

0 0578 

0 066 

6 54 

-0 11 

Gender 

0 2466 

0,0608 

0 0031 

3.04 

-0 07 

Home Background 

0 2506 

0,0628 

0 0020 

1 96 

0 09 

Time Watch TV 

0 2523 

0,0636 

0 0008 

0 81 

0 04 

Facilities for Learning 

0 2537 

0,0643 

0,0007 

— 

0 09 

Simitar Language 

0.2537 

0 0643 

0 0000 

— 

0 02 


p< 01 


21 Both of these weie lower than the respective country medians 
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Table 2.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vai table 

R 

R 1 

Inciement 
tn R 2 

F 

r 

Admn ol School 

0 3811 

0 1453 

0,1453 

13 94" 

0 3B 

Teachers Untrained 

0 4325 

0 1871 

0,0418 

4 17 

0 18 

PTA 

0 4857 

0.2359 

0 0488 

5 11' 

0 24 

Teaching Exp of the Headmaster 

0 5130 

0 2632 

0 0273 

2 93 

0,09 

Facilities foi Teacher 

0 5328 

0 2838 

0 0206 

2 25 

-0 06 

Pi opGitfOn SC/ST 

0 5493 

0 3017 

0 0179 

1.97 

-0 12 

Facilities For Pupils 

0 5777 

0 3111 

0 0094 

1.03 

0 20 

Age of the Pupil 

0 5646 

0 31HH 

0 0077 

,86 

-0,22 

" p< 01, * p< 05 


Table 2.14(b) 




CONI RIIIUI ION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN AH1THMETI 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 
in R 2 

F 

Y 

Age of the Pupil 

0 2254 

0 0508 

0 050 H 

4 39 

-0 2j 

Teachers Untrained 

0 2831 

0 0801 

0 0293 

2 58 

0 15 

PTA 

0 3244 

0.1053 

0 0251 

2 24 

0 20 

Time given to Arithmetic 

0 3606 

0 1301 

0,0248 

2 25 

0 19 

Facilities foi Teacheis 

0 3979 

0 1583 

0 0283 

2.62 

-0 16 

Admn of School 

0 4261 

0 1816 

0 0233 

2 19 

0 17 

Piofessional 
training of the 

Headmastei 

0.4644 

0 2156 

0 0341 

3,30 

0,08 


p< 05 


Although all the 31 variables given in the list at the 
end of the leport were regressed, only those which con¬ 
tributed statistically significant inciement to R 2 and a few 
moie down the line have been shown in the two tables 
given above The total contribution to R 2 was 42% Tor 
Reading Comprehension and 40% for Arithmetic, much 
higher than 13% and 6%, respectively, for differences 
l elated to home background The two sets of values of 
R 2 could be partly considered compensatory 22 It may be 
mentioned again, that the medium of instruction in 
Arunachal Pradesh was English and 95% children said 
that at home they spoke some language other than En¬ 
glish. In a situation like this, school-related variables 
were expected to be moie significant than home back¬ 
ground variables. R 2 for Reading Comprehension could 


be higher because of learning and evaluation being con¬ 
ducted in a language that was not the mother tongue of 
the children, Most learning would depend on compre¬ 
hension of the medium of instruction 

There was not a single vanable which made statisti¬ 
cally significant contributions to differences in both the 
criteria, making interpretations difficult. ‘Administration 
of School', 'Proportion of Untrained Teachers’ and 'Exist¬ 
ence of P.T A' seemed to make a difference to the 
achievements of pupils in English, i.e , the language for 
which the competence in Reading Comprehension was 
tested. Although there was a very small percentage of 
private schools, they could have had teachers who weie 
more proficient in English. The proportion of untrained 
teachers also made a significant contribution to R 2 and 'r' 


22 These are not additive a.*, the two analyses carried out were Independent of each other. 
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in this case (as also for arithmetic) was positive As a 
very large 70% teachers in the schools in the sample 
were graduates they were likely to know more English. 
Even if they were not trained, 21 they prdbably made 
some difference to the learning of language The P,T A 
could exercise pressure for emphasis on learning of lan¬ 
guage - English in this case — which would have a dual 
importance because of being the medium of instruction as 
well as having a special status in the country for higher 
education and for employment for senior-level jobs 

Significant increment to R 2 for Arithmetic was con¬ 
tributed only by 'Average Age of the Pupil’ It had nega¬ 
tive Y’s C- 23 and - 22) for both the criteria It was not 
clear why some schools tended to retain more repeaters, 
which led to a higher average age of the pupils than 
others. The difference could arise fiom the legions, mean 


achievements from which fluctuated quite widely While 
none of the other variables added statistically significant 
increments to R 2 , the slow and steady contribution right 
up to the end added up to substantial percentages as 
reported in the beginning. The differences attnbutable to 
school-related variables in Arunachal Pradesh wei e much 
larger than those related to homes, Fifty-five per cent 
fathers and 71% mothers were illiterate but 70% teachers 
working in the primary sections were graduates Accord¬ 
ing to the 1986-87 statistics, the per capita expenditure 
on education 2,1 in Arunachal Pradesh was the second 
highest in the 23 administrative units being compaied in 
this study, and its per capita State domestic product was 
not very low either — ranking fifth in descending older 
in the 17 States participating in this project, for which 
the information was available 


, per , d; " a ' ,Up P Iled b >' the headmasters, 62 % of the teachers In the primary sections were untrained 
24 Budget estimates, 
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Assam 


The number of pupils of Class IV that weie to be tested 
in each of the Slates weie allocated in propoition to the 
numbers emolled in primary classes as per information 
available in the Fifth All India Educational Survey con¬ 
ducted by the NCERT in 1986. Accordingly, the State of 
Assam was to collect data horn nearly 2,600 pupils study¬ 
ing in 202 schools. In addition to the capital city, the 
schools were selected Irom one district each identified in 
the three regions, namely, Upper Assam, Lower Assam 
and the Hills The details of samples of pupils and schools 
that weie entered in the analyses can be seen in Table 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Reg ton 

No of Schools 

No, of Pupils 

Capital city 

H 1 


200 


(Guwahntl) 


15 2 3 


195 

Upper Assam 

111 


1384 


(Nagann) 


111 


977 

Lower Assam 

49 


640 


(Dhubu) 


59 


623 

Hills 

34 


370 


(Karin Anglong) 


31 


17H 

Total 

202 

216 

2594 

1973 


The State managed 76% of the planned pupil sample 
horn 107% of the schools. 1 Bioadly speaking this kind of 
picluie was expected. 

Seventy-five per cent average attendance of the en- 
i oiled child]en had been the expenence in some other 
studies conducted earlier It turned out to be less than 
that in Assam 

* i 

The proportion of children to be selected from each 
legion were decided so as to get a self-weighted sample 
for the State. High fluctuation in percentages of samples 
obtained in relation to the numbers planned in the vari¬ 
ous regions would disturb the representativeness of the 
sample It would become paiticularly significant in case 

1 The number planned, 

2 The numbei entered In the analyses 

3 An additional list of schools was provided to each State to enable 
Source 

4 School Questionnaire 

5 Pupil Questionnaire 

6 Teacher Questionnaire, 


the average achievement of the pupils diffeied from one 
region to anothei 

The obtained samples weie neaily 100% in the capi¬ 
tal city of Guwahati and Lower Assam but were only 
48% foi the Hills and 70% for Upper Assam Table 3 6 
gives the differences between the means of the pupils 
fiom these regions, the same were lower for the two 
legions that were under-iepiesented The aggregate mean 
for the Hills was veiy low, affecting the total Slate mean 
— with its contribution of a smaller sample — in the 
positive dnection It must be mentioned that nearly all 
the schools weie leached in these regions — 100% in 
Upper Assam and 91% in the Hills, The obtained samples 
of pupils were lower because of the diffeiences in atten¬ 
dance and enrolment. As the aveiage emolment foi Lhe 
entire State was used tn deteimining the number of 
schools and il that or the percentage of attendance fluc¬ 
tuated over Lhe regions veiy highly, this could happen, 
but it would not, in that case, distuib the icpreseniative- 
ness of the sample 

Nevertheless, the possibility of the obtained mean 
being somewhat higher than the real mean for lhe entire 
State remained. 

The representativeness of the sample was also 
checked by comparing some of the Matislics obtained 
from this sample with corresponding figures available in 
lhe Fifth All India Educational Survey conducted by the 
NCERT in 1986. 

Table 3.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 
1986 Survey sample 

in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

96 5 

96 5 4 5 

Girl Students 

43,5 

45 8’ 

Scheduled Caste Students 

10 6 

12 3 s 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

14 6 

10 4* 

Women Teachers 

25 6 

35 8 6 

Trained Teachers 

62,9 

71 7 4 


to make up the estimated sample of pupils, 
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The State kept to the selected schools, as a lesult the 
deviations in most of the statistics obtained from the" 
1986 survey were not very large or unexpected except in 
the case of Scheduled Tribe pupils. A small increase in 
the percentage of girls 01 Scheduled Caste students were 
in the expected directions as persistent efforts are made 
to get socially disadvantaged groups into the schools An 
increase in percentage of women and trained teachers 
could also be explained foi similar reasons. A lower 
peicentage of ST child! en m the sample could not be 
explained It could be rehiLed to the regional imbalance, 
ie,, if there was a concentration of ST groups in a 
particular region and that region had gone under-repre¬ 
sented 

The Tests In the State 

Assam could not participate in the try-out of the test 
material The translation of the final drafts was done in 
Assamese, 


Table 3-3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Pass 

Percentage 

Arlth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A W 

XX 

Hh- 

Spell 

0 - 9 

— 


1 


1 



10 - 19 

2 

1 

— 


2 


— 

20 - 29 

9 

4 

— 


4 


3 

30 - 39 

5 

7 

3 

1 

8 


4 

40 - 49 

12 

9 

4 

8 

6 

2 

7 

50 - 59 

3 

10 

7 

21 

2 

1 

3 

60 - 69 

4 

7 

— 

8 

1 

12 

5 

70 - 79 

3 

' 6 

1 

2 

— 

2 

3 

80 - 89 , 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Median 

42 8 

50 5 

49 5 

54 7 

35 7 

64,0 

47.4 


The items in the battery were evenly divided below 
and above the 50% pass percentage for Assam, though 
the same could not be said for each test The test for 
choice of Appropriate Word pioved difficult and the one 
on Sentence Structure^proved very easy The latter was 
constructed by the State centre itself It could very easily 
have alternatives which would look absurd and thus get 
eliminated as plausible correct answers easily. The test 
on spelling was also constructed at the State level but 
the difficulty level of items was quite suitable. 


By and large, the difficulty level of the battery could 
be considered suitable for the State 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Of the nearly two thousand children who responded to 
the tests, 83% were from lural areas; 46% weie girls The 
largest group of children — 66.5% — in Che State be¬ 
longed to 'Others’, the rest were divided almost evenly 
over the remaining three categories The children — 
tended to be young, theii average age was 9.6 yeais 
only 

Twenty-one per cent fathers and 40% mothers were 
illiterate, with another 32% fathers and 30% mothers 
having studied only up to the primary classes On the 
othei side, 6,5% fathers and 3% mothers were graduates. 
Nearly half the fathers weie farmers, 12% of them were 
either unskilled woikcrs or unemployed, On the positive 
side, 13% fathers were either piofessionals or had jobs 
with reasonable salaries. Nearly 50% families had more 
than five children, only 12% children had one or no 
sibling, 

A small 10% had attended pie-school in Assam, the 
percentage being the lowest when compared with the 
other Stales. Only 33 5% children spoke Assamese at 
home, which was the medium of instruction for this 
group in school. About one among every folir children 
were required to help with domestic or other family- 
related work for two or more hours every day 

While 76% children reported having most of the 
textbooks, only 61% said they had adequate amount of 
other study material, such as notebooks, etc Twenty per 
cent children repoited vry limited supply of the latter. 
Fifty-two per cent children leceived help from the family 
in doing their homework and 41% said they had some 
place earmarked at home where they could sit and study 
Seventy-two per cent could attend school almost regu¬ 
larly; a negligible 1% had to miss it frequently 

A newspaper and magazines were received in 29% 
of the homes The picture regarding the availability of 
books was no different than elsewhere in the country, 
with 61% families having no books other than the text¬ 
books, Correspondingly, 63% children said they did not 
read anything except their school books; only 2% said 
they read a reasonable amount besides their textbooks 
Twenty per cent children watched TV for some time. 

The children from Assam were very close to the 
country-level averages on most variables except on pre¬ 
school education and on home language being different 
from their medium of instruction They had a disadvan¬ 
tage on both these, The availability of textbooks and 
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Other study material was also on the lower side 
The Teachers 

Of the 260 teachers who responded to the Teacher Ques¬ 
tionnaire, 77% were working in the lural aieas, thuly-six 
pei cent were women Half of the teachers weie in the 
age group 35-50 yeais, 44% being younger than 35 yeais 
Only 23% had taught for less than five years, on the 
other side, 21% had been teaching for ntoie than 20 
years 

Mme than 50% teacheis in Assam were matriculates; 
12% had not studied upto Class X and 11% were gradu¬ 
ates Sixty per cent teachers had received only one year 
of professional training and another 9%, two years of 
Junior Basic Training Seven per cent teacheis did not 
clarify their status regarding professional education; they 
could be untrained The headmasteis reported 28% teach¬ 
ers to be untrained Nearly 50% had received some in- 
service education, 

Moie than 80% teacheis lived fairly close to their 
schools, requiring less than one hour to iravel to and 
fiom school, 

Though only 32% teachers said they adopted some 
new practices in teaching, most felt that innovative prac¬ 
tices would improve students' interest and achievement. 
Fifty-two per cent teachers said they often used material 
other than textbooks in then teaching but 14% rarely did 
so. Twenty-eight per cent teachers had prepared plenty 
of audio-visual material themselves and nearly 60% had 
involved even their pupils in this activity. 

Nearly 90% teachers corrected pupils' homework regu¬ 
larly, 83% helped the weak students themselves by pay¬ 
ing extra attention Ten per cent did not respond to this 
question, it is likely that they simply ignored such stu¬ 
dents but another 7% asked parents to airange private 
tuition The number of teachers who evaluated pupil 
progress only once a year was very high — 57%; on the 
other side, 28% teachers gave monthly tests Two-thirds 
of the teachers used the feedback from evaluation only 
for promotion and not for improvement of teaching learn¬ 
ing 

Thirty-three per cent teachers did not have copies of 
textbooks, either their own or fiom the library. They 
borrowed them from the pupils, probably on the spot. 
Thiity per cent teachers had no access to an Assamese 
language dictionary Pupils often asked questions in 73% 
of the classrooms 

The teachers in Assam were moderately educated, 
nearly a third of them did not have copies of text books 
Pupil progress was not evaluated regularly, and even 
where it was, full utilization of such feedback was not 
made 


The Headmasters 

Twenty-two pei cent of the 202 headmasters that re¬ 
sponded to the School Questionnaire were untrained, 5% 
were B.Eds, and most of the test had undergone one 
year ot professional education meant for training primary 
school teachers. They were quite senior in age, only 
one-fifth being younger than 35 years, Seventy-two per 
cent had taught lor moie than 15 years but 7% had 
teaching experience of less than five yeais Nearly half 
of them had worked as headmasters for more than ten 
years, 20% were new to this leadership role. 

Although all of them were not trained, the headmas¬ 
ters in Assam were an experienced group. 

The Schools 

Eighty-five per cent schools were in the rural area; 92% 
were managed by the State government and anothei 6% 
by local bodies; there were no totally pnvate schools in 
the sample. Nearly all the schools weie primary schools; 
only 3 5% were middle schools, Eleven per cent schools 
had pre-primary classes With the exception of three 
schools, all otheis were co-educational Newly-opened 
(i e,, in the last ten years) schools were a small 6% 

Twenty-three per cent schools had a 100 m for the 
headmastei; a common room for teachers was available 
in 16% of the schools Sixty-two per cent schools did not 
have the facility of drinking water, and unnals for girls 
were available in only 8% of the schools. A Book Bank 
existed in 15% schools, and the average number ot books 
in the library was a meagre 66 

The responses on 'No-Dclention Policy' were veiy 
varied; 27% headmasters omitted to respond It is likely 
that they detained non-achieving children right in Class 1 
but were reluctant to admit it; another 25% said they 
detained children, if necessary, in Class I as well Twenty- 
three per cent schools said they continued to promote 
children up to Class IV, regardless of shortcomings in 
their achievements. 

Operation Blackboard had reached one-third of the 
schools so far, More than two-thirds of the schools had a 
PTA and held one or more meetings a year 

The schools in Assam were managed by the State 
government The physical facilities were quite inadequate. 
In practice, there was no policy regarding detaining or 
continuing children in schools regardless of their perfor¬ 
mance. 

Achievements of Pupils 

The achievements of 1973 pupils who had studied up to 
Class IV of the formal system have been summarised in 
the following pages. 
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Table 3.4 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 


Test 

A nth 
(40) 7 

RC(P) 

(44) 

RC(S ) 

( 16 ) 

WK 

(40) 

A \V 
(24) 

s s 
(IS) 

S/oell 

(25) 

ratal 

(207) 

Mean 

18 4 

22 1 

7,7 

22 3 

H 6 

11 5 

124 

- 103 0 

SO 

83 

9 9 

4 3 

87 

4 8 

4 6 

6 0 


Mean as 

46 0 

50 2 

48 I 

55 7 

35 8 

63 9 

49 6 

‘IV f 

Peicentage 









K R - 20 

0 90 

0 92 

0 85 

0 89 

0 81 

0 86 

0 88 


All Inch t 

41 2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41.7 

57 8" 

42,8" 

45,2 

Median as 









Percentage 









As was indicated by the pass peicentages on items, 

(minimum) selected as 

a lepiesentaLive sample on Lhe 

the avetage achievement of pupils varied close to 50% in 

basis of judgment, Assam administered tests Lo 

419 pu- 

5 out of 7 tests In two others it deviated in 

i the opposite 

pils selected fiom a very large number of schools' 1 , 

dhection, lesulting in neat 50% achievement in the total 

The table piesents 

a vety petplepjjng picLute but this 

Assam had higher than the national average achievement 

was not exclusive to Assam only Why do pupils ol Class 

on all the tests except ihe one on Appiopriate Word 

V achieve lowet than 

those of Class IV' It could be 

The Lest was particulaily sensitive Lo choice of wotds in 

.somewhat acceptable 

in a test of auLhmetic whoie 

the alternatives, which could 

lender it too easy or too 

Recency’ i 

could play some pait but it made no 

sense in 

difficult 




tests of language The material chosen was not specific 

All States were 

tequested to test a small sample of 

to the textbooks, 




pupils of Class V, using the same test battery The pur- 

Each 

State was divided into several regions as the 

pose was to assess 

the gain in achievement timing one 

fust step in sampling The puipose was twolold On the 

academic year, The 

States wete advised 

to administer 

one hand, it would enhance the i 

representativeness of 

lists to at least 200 

pupils of Class V fiom 10 schools 

the sample by including schools fiom all the legions, on 




Table 3.5 







MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 




claw 

Al lIII 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A, w. 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

IV Cl973) 

18 4 

22 1 

77 

22 3 

86 

11 5 

12,4 

103 0 

V (419) 

16 0 

19 3 

6 3 

19,8 

7 2 

9,9 

10 7 

89 2 




Table 3.6 







ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 




Region 

Anth 

RC(P) 

KC(S) 

W.K 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

Capital City M 

18 0 

22 0 

6 7 

22 8 

9 5 

12,5 

12 6 

104 1 

(195) SD 

7 8 

74 

39 

70 

4 0 

3.9 

5 6 


Upper Assam M 

17.5 

20 9 

7,2 

21 8 

8 2 

11 5 

12 0 

99 1 

(977) SD 

74 

9 5 

4 2 

83 

4 7 

4 5 

5 8 


Lower Assam M 

21 9 

25 5 

93 

23 9 

9,3 

11 9 

13 5 

115 3 

(623) SD 

8 7 

10 3 

4 1 

97 

5 2 

4 8 

6 7 


Hills M 

11 0 

16 9 

5 8 

19 5 

7 0 

9,3 

10 4 

79 9 

(173) SD 

6.4 

8.8 

37 

72 

3 9 

43 

4,9 



7 The maximum possible score 

K Tiipuia is excluded The content til Uu, msis wis not common in all the States 

9 They piobably made a small number nf pupils nl Cla.s.s V sit with the gioup oF Class IV puplli who took the tests 
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the oLhei, data would be available lor comparing the 
legions among themselves The administiators and edu¬ 
cational planners would be able to idenlily the weaker 
legions that weie tn need ol moie help 

The legions weie very difleienl hom each other 
Pupils fiom the ‘Hills' achieved only 70% as high as 
those hom Lower Assam It is likely Lhat Lhe dilhcull 
geographical Lenain allectecl all kinds ol facilitating fac¬ 
tors such as the availability of a sufficient numbet ol 
-'•chers and pupils attending school. Even availability of 
textbooks etc , may be lower in the aiea 

The achievements ol pupils on two Lests, namely 
Authmetic and Reading Compiehension (Para), weie stud¬ 
ied objective-wise, and in the case of Arithmetic, topic- 
wise also 

Table 3-7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OIlIbCTIVE-WISE 


Obtedwe 

Mean 

sn 

Mean ns Percentage 

Knowledge (15)) 

9,2 

4 0 

48 4 

llndeistanding (12) 

5 0 

2 7 

46 7 

Application (9) 

3 6 

2 3 

40 0 

Total (40) 

18 4 

H.3 

46 0 


Though not very diffeient horn each othei, the avei- 
age achievement on the three objectives weie on the 
expected lines Little 01 no chlleience between achieve¬ 
ment on items classified under Knowledge and Undei- 
standlng was seen in other States as well 

Table 3-8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

l 7 

1 1 

56 7 

Factois and Multiples (9) 

2 3 

1 7 

27 H 

Fundamental Opeulions (12) 

58 

3,1 

48 3 

Weights and Measmes (3) 

1,4 

09 

46 7 

Fiactions (3) 

I 9 

1 4 

63 3 

Decimals (7) 

3 1 

1 6 

44 3 

Umtaiy method and 

Othei ,s (3) 

2 0 

0 9 

66 7 

Total (40) 

18,4 

83 

46 0 


Highei percentage scores on Unitary Method and 
Time were noticed in most States ‘Recency’ in learning 
these topics was considered as one of the reasons for 
the higher achievement, as in most States, these topics 
were introduced in Class IV, The items under Topic 7 
weie very similar to the questions practised in the class¬ 
room Assam, however, had a high score on Fi actions as 
well. Once again, ‘recency 1 could be at the back of it, 
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The only low score was on Factors and Multiples; it is 
likely lhat these were not taught in any depth up to this 
level of schooling, 

A score of 48 3% on Fundamental Operations was 
not considered satisfactory, 

Table 3-9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OHJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ Pet uintage 

Noting Detail (17) 

10 1 

4 2 

59 4 

■Simple Comprehension" 1 

U3) 6 7 

34 

51 5 

InfC-rente" (14) 

5 3 

3 1 

37 8 

Total (44) 

22 1 

99 

50 2 


Propoi tionate scores on the thiee objectives were in 
the expected direction A near 60% mean on getting 
simple mfoimation could be consideied satisfactory. A 
low score on "Inlerence” was expected as the young 
pupils weie learning Lo draw conclusions and identify 
implied meanings 

The aveiage scoies of pupils when divided ovei 
loealion, gendei and caste were studied to undefstand 
the diffeiences between these groups, if any 

Table 3-10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — IOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith 

U 

17 3 

79 

2 59 ‘ 


11 

18 6 

84 


KC(1») 

U 

20 8 

8 5 

7 35‘ 


It 

22 4 

10 1 


KC(-S) 

u 

6.2 

4 1 

7 18 


u 

80 

4 2 


WK 

u 

22 2 

8 5 

0 37 


K 

22 3 

87 


AW 

u 

88 

4 8 

1.02 


R 

8 5 

4 8 


s s 

U 

11 3 

4.6 

0 94 


R 

11 6 

4 6 


Spelling 

U 

11 9 

6,1 

1 74 


R 

12 5 

6 0 


RC (total) 

U 

2(i 9 

11 5 

4,40 


It 

30 3 

13 2 


T (5+6+7) 

U 

32 0 

13 5 ■ 

0 79 


It 

32 6 

12 4 


Uiban - 335 

P <,01 

ltuial - 1638 ‘ 





The .proportion of urban children in the obtained 
sample in the State was 16% as compaied to the 10% 
enrolment in the 1986 survey. The reasons could lie in’ 
(i) change in the composition of the population, (ii) 


10 Includes . (a) denving meaning of difficult words Tram the context and (b) relating things at a simple level 

11 Includes Identifying the message or the central idea and the title of the write up 
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higher absenteeism in rural areas,and (lii) higher forced 
enrolment in rural aieas 

Contrary to general a prion expectation, the rural 
group achieved higher than the urban group in six out 
of seven tests, thiee of these differences were statistically 
significant The group had an aggiegate score of 98 5 as 
compared to 103.9 of the rural group In some States, 
the urban groups geL rifted because of the availability of 
a parallel system being managed through private oi pri¬ 
vate aided fee-charging English medium schools The 
socio-economic educated strata prefers to send their chil¬ 
dren to these schools English-medium schools are not 
available in rural areas 


Table 3.11 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean ' 

SD 

t 

Arith 

B 

18,4 

8 1 

0,49 


G 

18 3 

84 


RC CP) 

H 

22.0 

99 

0 47 


G 

22,2 

9,9 


11C IS) 

n 

7 7 

4.3 

0 07 


C. 

77 

4 2 


WK 

B 

22.4 

a 6 

0 24 


G 

22,3 

87 


AW 

B 

84 

4 8 

1 52 


G 

8 7 

4 8 


SS 

n 

11 3 

4 6 

2.32 


G 

11 8 

4 5 


Spelling 

B 

12 1 

6 0 

2 29 


G 

12,7 

6 0 


1IC (total) 

B 

29 7 

13,0 

0 38 


G 

29 9 

13 0 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

B 

31 8 

12 6 

2,53' 


G 

33 3 

12 6 



Hoys - 1070, Girls - 903 
' p < 05 


Along the gender divide there were practically no 
differences in the achievements of boys and girls. The 
girls did slightly better than the boys on two tests, namely, 
Sentence Structure and Spelling, In the aggregate, the 
gills had a score of 103 7 against the 102 3 of the boys 
Differences were very marked on the caste divisions 
Unlike many other States none of the caste groups was 
near negligible Although 'Others’ were 66 5% of the 
total group, each of the rest of the three was higher than 
10% of the sample. The mean achievement of any of the 
groups, thus, cannot be considered as accidental, 

The backward classes not only had the highest score; 
it was much higher than that of any other group SC/ST 
got bracketed together The aggregates were. 'Others' - 
105 2, BC -114.3; ST -91.2, SC - 90 4 It had been noticed 
in several States that if the BC was not a very small 
group, it tended to achieve high. These could be the 


people depending on occupations which require some 
education 


Table 3.12 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

!■ 

Arith 

SC 

15 5 

7 3. 

\ 


ST 

14 6 

80 

32 08 


BC 

20 3 

8 6 



Others 

19 2 

8 2 


RC(P) 

SC 

18 7 

9.5 



ST 

19 7 

9 9 

22 04" 


BC 

25 0 

96 



Others 

22 6 

97 


UC (S) 


65 

4 2 



- 

7,1 

4 2 

12 44 



87 

4,4 



Others 

78 

4.2 


W.K , 

SC 

m 

8 2 



ST 

20 2 

H 3 

16 02' 


BC 

24 H 

7 9 



Otheis 

22 6 

8 8 


A.W 

SC 

75 

4 6 



ST 

79 

4 7 

8 H3‘ 


BC 

96 

4,6 



Others 

8,7 

4 8 


SS, 

SC 

10 7 

4 7 



ST 

10 6 

4 6 

10 16 


BC 

12 6 

4 0 



Others 

11 7 

46 


Spelling 

SC 

11 4 

61 



ST 

11 1 

5 5 

8 01 


DC 

13 3 

6 2 



Others 

12 6 

6,0 


RC (total) 

SC 

25 1 

12 6 



ST 

26,8 

13.0 

22,26 


BC 

33 7 

12 9 



Others 

30,4 

12 8 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

29.5 

12 3 



ST 

29.5 

12 0 

13.07 


BC 

35,5 

12 6 



Others 

33 0 

12 6 



SC - 243 ST - 205 DC - 212 Others - 1313' 
** p < 01 


Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Regression analysis for pupil related variables was car¬ 
ried out to understand their contribution to achievement 
in Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic Before re¬ 
gressing pupil background variables with achievement, 
several of these were combined in three composite vari¬ 
ables, 

The regression coefficients of the equations from 
which these variables were developed are given below 
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Home Background 



RC 

Antb 

Location 

3 83 

1 83' 

Father's Occupation 

-0 45' 

-0 28' 

Caste 

1 34' 

1 21 

Father's Education 

-0 42 

-0 08 

Mother's Education 

1 68 

0 91' 

Number of Siblings 

1 72' 

0 67' 

11 

0 23 

0 23 


,p < 01, P < 05 

With the exception of Father’s Education, all other 
variables had significant regiession coefficients with re¬ 
spect to boLh the criterion variables, In other words, 
differences in these variables had some impact on achieve¬ 
ment ol children in school Father's education was more 
likely to have got subsumed in occupation The two ‘r’s 
were moderate 
Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Artth 

Attended Pre-school 

-1 43 

-0 97 

Place for Study 

0.37 

0 39 

Help in Homework 

0.39 

0.93 

Availability of Textbooks 

0 19 

-0 36 

Availability of Study Material 

-1 08" 

-0 87" 

Helping Household 

-0 18 

-0 03 

Regularity in Attendance 

0 63 

1 77' 

It 

0,08 

0 16 


' P <.01; ’ p < 05 


In contiast to the previous composite variable, there 
were very few regression coefficients which were statis¬ 
tically significant. Significant regression coefficients of 
availability of notebooks for both the criteria had nega¬ 
tive signs, which was difficult to understand. Could this 
be related to the economic status of the family 9 Differ¬ 
ences in achievement in arithmetic seemed to increase in 
relation to help received from the family in doing the 
homework and attending school regularly, The family's 
attitude towards learning language, particularly the ver¬ 
nacular could be more casual Negative signs with re¬ 
gression coefficients with 'Attend Pre-school’ had been 
noticed in some other States as well. One of the State 
Coordinators explained that several of these programmes 
were managed by ICDS which looked after health and 


nutrition more than education In such a circumstance, it 
could also be related to the financial status of the family 


Educational Environment at Home 


■ 

RC 

Artth 

Get Newspapers 

-1 51 

-0.62 

Get Magazines 

-1 59 

-1,28 

Books at Home 

2,18'' 

2 02'' 

Reads Books 

-0 22 

-0.30 

It 

0,11 

0 16 


* p < 01, p< 05 


'Books at Home’, that seemed to contribute to some 
extent to achievement in school, may be reflecting the 
educational status and interests of the family Negative 
signs of regression coefficients for 'GeL Magazines', once 
again may be related Lo the money that the family had 
In several States 'Reads Books’ carried statistically signifi¬ 
cant i egression coefficients; in Assam, only 2% children 
said they read something other than their textbooks fre¬ 
quently. The variable did not play any role in explaining 
the differences in achievement 

The thiee composite variables as obtained against 
Reading Comprehension and five others were regressed 
with achievement in Reading Comprehension and Arith¬ 
metic, separately Increments in R 2 are given in the fol¬ 
lowing table. 

Table 3.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL — RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

/f 2 

Increment 
In R* 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

5093 

2594 

.2594 

690 49” 

51 

Home Background 

.5274 

2782 

.0188 

57.10” 

23 

Similar Language 

5383 

2898 

,0116 

22,87“ 

-13 

Edunl Environ, 

,5423 

,2941 

0044 

12 IB” 

10 

Age 

5448 

,2968 

.0027 

7 49” 

-.07 

Time Watch TV 

.5466 

,2987 

.0019 

5 32* 

-06 

Facilities 
for Learning 

5468 

2990 

0003 

0.08 

.06 

Gender 

5468 

2990 

0000 

- 

,01* 


”p< 01, * p< 05 
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Table 3.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL — RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Veil table 

R 

R- 

Increment 
in IT 

b 

r 

Word Knowledge 

4872 

2374 

2374 

604 13 

49 

Home Backgiound 

,5052 

,2552 

0178 

47,19 

.22 

Edunl Envuon 

5150 

2652 

0100 

26 78 

13 

facilities for 

Learning 

5185 

2688 

0036 

9 74 

10 

Age 

5214 

2719 

0030 

8 24 

-08 

'SimiLu Language 

5241 

2747 

0028 

7 56" 

-07 

Time Watch TV 

5253 

2760 

0013 

8,54 

-04 

Gender 

5256 

2762 

0003 

0 76 

-01 


P< 01 


Woicl Knowledge, Home Backgiound, Educational 
Environment at Home, Similarity of Language and Age 
made significant inciemenLs to R z in relation to both the 
criterion vairabies Word Knowledge, the scores on which 
weie used as a substitute foi those on a test of intelli¬ 
gence made the maximum contribution to the total ex¬ 
plained vaiiance - 87% and 86%, lespectively, A simrlai 
phenomenon had been obseived in almost all the States 
What was diffeient m Assam was the significant incre¬ 
ment to R 2 by Age The two Vs weie also significant 
The spread of age in a single class could be high in 
Assam Similarity of Language also turned out to be 
important; two-thirds of the children reported their home 
language to be different from Assamese, the medium of 
instruction at school The children who used Assamese 
at home could have an advantage in learning school 
tasks The time spent by chtldien in watching TV also 
seemed to get related to achievement in school Only 
20% children leported waLching some television Its mdi- 
lect impact on learning language was hypothesised but 
data from several States pointed towards a relationship 
with achievement in arithmetic as well The economic 
status of Lhe family could be a variable in its back¬ 
ground, 

‘Facilities for Learning at Home’ made a significant 
contribution to the increment in R 2 foi Authmetic but not 
foi Reading Comprehension Arithmetic needs more spe¬ 
cific [earning as expressed in help with homework or 
availability of tune for studies, while a language can be 
learnt more easily even in informal situations Alterna¬ 
tively, its impact could have got subsumed in the two 
other composite vanables that preceded it 

The total explained variance followed the most com¬ 
mon pattern in its percentage being higher for Reading 
Comprehension in comparison to Arithmetic, 


In Tables 3.13(a) and 3 13(b) the effect of the home 
background of the pupils as well as individual related 
variables, including an index of ability on the diffetences 
in the scoies obtained by them on the two critenon 
variables, was studied In Assam, the two R 2 s weie mod¬ 
erate in value, being 30% and 28% with respect to Read¬ 
ing Comprehension and Arithmetic, iespecLively; both 
weie higher than the country median of 27 and 18% 
The difference was largei for Arithmetic 

Djffeiences in pupil achievement could aiise because 
of the impact and interaction of seveial vanables Schools 
could play probably a rnoie, significant lole than the 
homes would Lesser variation was expected in schools 
than in homes, the foimer being mainly adimni.sleied by 
one or two agencies, while each home, like an indi¬ 
vidual, could be diffeient from Lhe otheis But in spite of 
apparent standardisation, differences weie obseived even 
in the availability of facilities, not to speak of utilisation 
of the same 

It was noticed that the school means diflcied neaily 
as widely as the scoies of Lhe pupils, The s (an da id 
deviation for the aveiages obtained liom 216 schools 
was 7 2 scores in the lest tor Arithmetic as compaied to 
8 3 of Lhe distribution of neaily 2,000 pupils 11 

All the school-related vanables, excluding those pro¬ 
viding information about teachers and the practices 
adopted by them in teaching, weie iegtes.sed with pupil 
achievement 

Table 3.14(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 


Increment 
In II J 

F 

r 

Proportion SC/ST 

2891 

0836 

0836 

15 32 

-29 

PaitiUputinn 
in Projects 

.3629 

.1317 

0481 

9,25 

-.21 

Admn oF School 

4037 

1630 

0313 

6 21 

- 23 

Teaching Exp of 
Headmustei 

4303 

1852 

0221 

4,49 

21 

Hoys/Girls/Co-ed 

4557 

2076 

0224 

4 65' 

-.10 

Operation 

4757 

2263 

018^ 

3 94 

.15 

Blackboard Facilities 
for Teachers 

4921 

2421 

0158 

3 38 

11 

Classes in School 

5051 

2551 

0130 

2 79 

08 

Exp as 

Headmaster 

5152 

2655 

0104 

2 27 

-.04 


p< 01; p< 05 


12 Both of these were higher than the aespective country medians of 6,4 and 7 9, 
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Table 3.14(b) 


CONTRIHUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

!• 

1 




til R 2 



Pmpnition SC/ST 

3558 

1266 

1266 

24 35 

-36 

Teaching 

3949 

1559 

0293 

5 80 

18 

Exp as Headmastei 

4234 

1792 

0233 

4 71 

-07 

No Detention Policy 

4383 

1921 

0129 

2 63 

.15 

Ad inn of School 

452(1 

2048 

0127 

2 62 

- 21 

I'aicicipation 

,4665 

2176 

0128 

2 66 

-13 

in Pioiucth 

Facilities lor Teacher 1 . 

4783 

2288 

0112 

2 35 

11 

hnvs/Girls/Ca Ed 

4869 

2371 

0083 

1 75 

-07 


1 J < OL, p< 05 


Although all Lhe Lhuiy-one variables on which infoi- 
niaLion was available horn the School Questionnaire were 
entered in the regression analysts, only those and a tew 
more down the line aic listed in the tables given above, 
which contiibuted a statistically significant inciement to 
R 2 The Lotal contilbulion to R 2 was 34% tor Reading 
Comprehension and 30% for Arithmetic; the small diffei- 
ence was in favoui of the foimer, which was also highei 
than the median for all the States The general picture 
was similar to the one obtained in Tables 13(a) and 
13(b) except that the total R 2 obtained in Table 13(b) 
was much higher than the lespective country median 
Two vaiiables, namely, 'Proportion SC/ST pupils and 
the total Teaching Experience of the Headmaster' con- 
tiibuLed to differences in the aveiage achievement of 
schools in both the subjects. The lotal SC/ST group was 
nearly 23% of the sample and its achievement was much 
lower than that of the 'Others’. If some schools had a 
concentiation of these gioups, H their averages would 
differ Both T's weie negative and had the highest val¬ 
ues The experience of the headmastei could make a 
difference by itself; it is also known lhaL the teachers 
senior in service request for and get posted in schools 
with a reputation for and tiadition of higher achieve¬ 
ment The chtlclien in some schools might be more ho¬ 
mogeneous with lespect to then socio-economic back¬ 
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ground, contributing to differences in the mean achieve¬ 
ments of schools. 

The othei variables that made significant contribu¬ 
tions to R 2 in relation to Reading Compiehension weie 
'PaiUcipation in Special Projects’, 'AdministiaLion of the 
School', 'School Admitting both Boys and Gills' and ’Op- 
eiation Blackboard', The fust variable, namely, participa¬ 
tion in special piojects, was expected to be positively 
con elated with school achievement It was hypothesised 
that such participation would bring with iL special orien¬ 
tation piogrammes foi teachers, inteiaction with educa¬ 
tionists and, in most cases, extra material Lo the school, 
which could lesult in better Leaching But both ‘i's were 
negative This could not be explained easily In the case 
ol inadequate understanding of the new inputs in teach¬ 
ing or exLia woik required in some piojects (for ex¬ 
ample, health-related projects), the tiaditionally expected 
learning could be affecLed adversely 

A significant contribution by the next two variables, 
namely, 'Adminisliation of the School’ and 'Boys/Gnls/ 
Co-educational’, was veiy perplexing because of the highly 
limited jppaient vanation. Ninety-two pei cent schools 
in the sample weie managed by the State government, 
and all except thiee admitted both boys and girls If the 
veiy small percentage of pnvate schools oi ihose man¬ 
aged by local bodies were different-say, in the opposite 
direction with regard to achievement —it could have con¬ 
tributed to this difference The same can be said about 
the schools meant ior eithei boys oi gills only The 
situation was difficult to compiehend. 

'Operation Blackboaid’ brings with it more teachers 
as well as other learning matenal, It had been imple¬ 
mented in only one-third of the schools by early 1991, 
Both the Vs were positive— not veiy high 

In relation to Arithmetic, 'Expeiience as Headmastei' 
also made a significant contribution to R 2 but ihe nega¬ 
tive direction of V made it difficult to interpret, 

Differences i elated to school- and home-related vari¬ 
ables looked veiy balanced in Assam While it was easier 
to explain their contributions to the variance in Table 
13(a) and 13(b), the same cannot be said about the two 
parts of Table 14 


13 Dejiendinj* on their djspropoitionace du,Intuition in various paits of the .Stale 



CORRELATIONS OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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Ah per the number of children in the piimary sections in 
the State in relation to the emolment in the country, the 
Lests were Lo be admimsteied to 5,500 children of Class 
IV in the State of Bihai The pupils were to be selected 
from 310 schools identified from Patna, the capital city, 
and from the rest of the Lhree regions in which the State 
was divided The State letumcd data foi only 3,385 pu¬ 
pils from 318 schools, poinung out a big diffeience be¬ 
tween enrolment and attendance On an aveiage, 18 
children were expected in Class IV in a school, but only 
10,6 childien (pel school) responded to the tests 1 , 


Table 4.1 

SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSFS 


Region 

No i>/ Sehouh 

No of Pupils 

Capital City 

10 2 3 4 

W 

250 

116 

Northern 

110 


1966 


(Vaishalt, Madhtibatu) 
Central 

J18 

109 

2118 

1249 

(Nalanda, Hhagalpur) 
Southern 

72 

103 

1240 

1002 

(Godda, I.ohardugga) 


92 


1018 

Total 

310 

318* 

5574 

3385 


The maximum shortfall was from Patna and the cen¬ 
tral region where the districts of Nalanda and Bhagalpui 
provided the sample According to the enrolment statis¬ 
tics, an average of 33 children were expected in Class IV 
in the urban area but the city of Patna provided only 8,3 
children 5 6 * 8 9 As the maximum number of pupils to be tested 
was restricted to 25, the expected average could become 
lower than the maximum of 25, but what was obtained 


was one-thud only, The cential region, too, piovided 
only 47% of pupil sample Irom 87% of the schools vis¬ 
ited, 13% fl more schools had to be visiled in the southern 
region to make up 82% ol the expected sample of pu¬ 
pils, The region that contiibuted the highest pioportion 
of the sample had the lowest over-all mean In contiast, 
central Bihar, which contributed only 46% ol the sample 
expected hom it, had the highest mean I'ogelhei, they 
would pull down the Stale mean considerably which 
was, nevertheless, very high when compaied to othei 
States 

Anothei check icgarduig the lepresenlativcness of 
the sample visa-a-vis the population from which it was 
selected was earned ouL by compaung some ol the oh 
tamed statistics with those icported in the Fifth All India 
Survey of Education conducted by the NCERT in 1986, 


Table 4.2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED I’O THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Pen outage 
1986 Suivey Sample 

In the Study 

Pumaiy (only) Schools 

81 2 

88 V 

Gnl Students 

33 2 

33 1" 

Scheduled Caste Students 

J22 

12 9" 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

H 5 

12 1" 

Women Teucheis 

17 5 

18 (P 

Tiained Teachers 

93 4 

93, V 


There weie no diffeiences in the statistics peiLaining 
to the percentage oi girl students and named teucheis in 
primary schools in the State, Small increments in the 
numbei of women tcacheis (1,1%) and SC students ( 7%) 
could be due to the changing conditions and the special 


1 The headmasters of these schools reported 85 c Po average attendance, 

2 The number planned 

3 The number entered In the analyses 

4 I he State returned data from 325 schools, oF these, seven were eliminated after the initial scrutiny Data hom 12 more schools were 
dropped from the analyses, based on responses to the School Questionnaire 

5 The State Coordinator commented "This was due to the communal tension prevailing at that time rn the area Most of the schools in 
the sample had Muslim pupils who were absent during this period ” 

6 Additional lists of schools were piovided in all States to make up for the .shortfall in the expected number of pupils 
Soiilta 

1 School Questionnaire 

8 Pupil Queslinnnane 

9 feachei Questionnaire 
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chive to reciint more women teachers, particulaily in 
accordance with the National Policy of Education an¬ 
nounced in 1986 In several States, the peicentage ol 
women teachers had nsen far moie sharply during this 
period. An incienient of 3 5% for Scheduled Tribes pu¬ 
pils was consideied to be in the expected dnection 

Theie were more piunaiy schools in the sample than 
then proportion repoited in the 1986 survey A part of 
the increase could he due to fuithei expansion at pri¬ 
mary education, 4 6% of the schools repoited to have 
been opened in the last six yeais only Neveitheless, the 
sample was somewhat different from the population on 
this variable All other differences could be ignored 

The Tests in the State 

The State pauicipated in the try-out of the material ft 
did not have to translate the tests as the same weie 
onginally developed in Hindi, the language which was 
the medium of instruction in the Slate. The tests proved 
veiy easy; the median .pass peicentage on the items in 
all the tests was 70% oi above Only 17 ouL of a total of 
207 Hems had the pass peicentage less than 49 5% 111 

Table 4.3 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF HEMS 


Pass Paitentape 

Anlb RC(P) RC(S) 

W,K 

A W 

S 5 

Spall 

0 - 9 

1 






10 -19 

- 






20 - 29 

1 





1 

IQ - 39 

2 

1 


4 


1 

40 - 49 

3 

- 


3 


- 

SO - 59 

S 3 

- 


1 


3 








60 - 69 

10 H 

2 

15 

4 


5 

70 - 79 

16 21 

10 

. 19 

9 

14 

14 

HO - 89 

7 7 

3 

6 

3 

4 

1 

Median 

71 4 72 4 

74 5 

72,1 

69 5 

75 9 

71 3 


The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Ninety per cent of the total sample of 3,385 pupils be¬ 
longed to the rural areas, the peicentage matched well 
with 91% of the schools being in those aieas Thirty- 
thiee per cenL were guls, Lhe Scheduled Castes and Sched¬ 
uled Tribes pupils were 13% and 12%, respectively An¬ 
other 47% belonged to OLher Backwaid Classes The 
average age of the childien was 10 4 years 

Thuty-eighl pei cent falheis and 67% mothers of this 
gioup weie illiterate, and another 23% fathcis and 19% 
mothers had studied only up to the primary level Only 
7% fathers and 1,5% mothers had studied beyond the 
semoi secondaiy school, Sixty pei cent childien belonged 
to laimeis' lamiltes, 12% ol fathers were unskilled work¬ 
ers Eive per cent childien classified then father's occu¬ 
pation undei 'others’ which could include those unem¬ 
ployed as well On the othei side, 6% falheis were 
professionals and another 20% held high-salaned jobs" 
Only 12% children came from small families having one 
or two childien, 41% belonged to families with four oi 
moie childien 

The percentage of children who spoke some lan¬ 
guage othei than Hindi aL home was a high 60% 12 Pie- 
school education had been available to only 9 5% chil¬ 
dren Poity-seven per cent childien helped then families 
for two or moie hours eveiy day Forty-five pei cent also 
reported receiving help from their families in doing then 
homework, and 49% had some place at home where 
they could sit and study 

Only 56% children said they could attend school 
most of the days, 7% had to miss it fiequenlly, and the 
remaining 37% had to absent themselves occasionally. 
Approximately 35% children repoited having most of the 
texLbooks 01 oLhei study material; a fairly large percent¬ 
age (22%) had few of either of these, 

A newspaper was leceived in 14% of the homes, and 
magazines in 13%, 60 % families had no books at home 
but 42% childien read something in addition to their 
textbooks Only 14% children Watched television, of these, 
6% watched it for more than one hour a day, 

As a group, the children from Bihar did not come 
from a socio-economic-educational home background dial 
would facilitate learning A large percentage of parents 
were either illiterate or the recepients of a very low level 


10 The position of liihjr In the selection tests I 01 admission to the Navodayil Vidynlayas had also been in tile lust quartlle Cm veiy close to 
it) with the sixth and thud the lank vh-a-vis 20 common States participating both in the NVS selection tests and this pioject 

11 High salary' could have been inteipieted subjectively by the pupils and also by the teacheis who weie requested to help them till In the 
questionnaire 

12 The children probably spoke some dialect (such as Dhojpun or Malthh Ha|jicka, Magodhi, etc ) at home. This has been conlumed by the 

State • / 
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of school education, The families were large A substan¬ 
tial percentage could not attend school regularly 'All the 
textbooks, etc , were not available to the majority of the 
children j 

The Teachers 

The responses of 434 teachers teaching primary classes 
weie available; of these 89% were horn rural areas. Only 
19% were women; the pioportion of women teacheis 
was one of the lowest m Bihar The majoiity of teachers, 
i e , 65% teachers, were in the age lange of 35-50 years, 
67% had been teaching for 10 or more yeais Only 18% 
were relatively new to the job having been in teaching 
for less than ftvt years 

Seventy-one pei cent teachers had studied up to 
either the secondary or the higher secondary level, 26 % 
weie giacluates and only 3% were non-nvatiiculates Pro¬ 
fessional education for two years seemed the most preva¬ 
lent practice (88%), the B Ed degree was leported only 
by 4% Some in-service education had been received by 
65% of the teachers. While nearly 90% lepprted working 
in iural aieas, noL all of them seemed to live in the 
village they worked in, only 30% reported less than a 
half-hour of time required to travel to and fiom school. 
Twenty-eight per cent needed 1-2 hours for this pui- 
pose, while 17% travelled foi inoie than two hours every 
day 

Only 37% teachers reported having their own copies 
of the textbooks, with another 5 5% having library cop¬ 
ies, the remaining 58% borrowed them from the pupils, 
probably on the spot. Thirty-nine per cent had their own 
copies of the dictionary, while 34% had no access to it 

A mere six per cent teachers reported adapting inno¬ 
vative practices, but 90% used material other than text¬ 
books in teaching A fairly large 71% developed some of 
this material, with 64% involving even pupils in this 
activity Most of the teachers (93.5%) conducted 2-3 evalu¬ 
ations in a year; only 4% evaluated their pupils every 
month. On the othei extreme were 3% teachers who 
carried out evaluation only once a year Seventy-four per 
cent of the teachers used evaluation for improving teach¬ 
ing or helping children to learn bettei Neaily all teach¬ 
eis reported checking homework regularly or sometimes. 
Only 5% teachers asked parents to arrange extra tuition 
for the children who were weak in studies, the rest 
extended this help themselves. 

The environment m the classroom looked quite per¬ 
missive with 80% teacher reporting that the students 
asked questions quite often 


Teachers in primary schools in Bihai weie reason¬ 
ably well qualified and experienced Seveial of them 
lived at some distance horn school. Textbooks weie not 
available to many of them; they also kept to uaditional 
ways of teaching and evaluating 

The Headmasters 

The following remaiks about the headmasLeis are based 
on data available from 306 School Qiieslionnaiies As in 
the case of teacheis, the majonty of headmasters (77%) 
had two yeais of professional education suitable for teach¬ 
ing primary school children, only 8 5% had a B.Ed de¬ 
gree; a negligible 2 3% were unnamed 

The headmastcis were all mature, 91% being older 
than 35 yeais Only 9% had taught for less than five 
years, while 20% had been headmasters foi less than five 
years, a laige percentage (58%) had worked in this ca¬ 
pacity for more than 10 years 

The Schools 

Of the 306 schools, 91% weie in ruial areas, 99% were 
managed by the government; only 1 % weie pi mile aided. 
With the exception of seven schools, all othei were co¬ 
educational Of these seven, foui weie exclusively for 
girls and three for boys, Eighty-eight pei cent of the 
schools weie up to the pumary lavel only; anolhei 11% 
had Classes I to VIII, and only one school, having Classes 
I to X/XII, formed part of this sample Most of ihe 
schools (71 2%) had been in existence ioi more than 20 
years only, 9 3% could be consideied being freshly started, 
i e, in the last one decade only Thnty-two pei cent 
schools had pre-primary classes 

Seven per cent schools had a sepai ale room for the 
headmaslei and another 3% Foi the teachers Availability 
of space lor pupils was also quite inadequate —0.4 room 
pei class gioup, Drinking-water was piovided in 30% 
schools, sepaiaLe urinals for guls were available in only 
4% of the schools, 

A negligible 1.6% schools had Book Banks On the 
average, 3 teachers were shaied by 5 class gioups, Nearly 
two-thirds of the schools did not respond to Lhe question 
legarding 'No Detention Policy 1 ; another 22% said it did 
not exist, The non-iespondents could be detaining stu¬ 
dents who did not reach a certain level of achievement, 
the cumulative percentage would thus become 87%. Nine 
per cent schools reported retaining pupils up Lo Class IV 
regardless of their achievements " The retention rate of 
Class IV on Lhe basis of enrolment was 40% of the intake 


13 ^h, e Coordinator wrote 1 "No detention policy” at pumary stage has been accepted by the Department oi Human ltesouice Development, 
nar However, some schools may be following the system of detaining the unsuccessful pupils in die same class for improving levels ol 
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in Class I, H Operation Blackboard had not touched 81% 
of Lire schools Seventy-hve per cent schools iepoited 
having a PTA, and meetings—one or moie in a year— 
were leported by 70% of them, 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data obtained from 3,372'’ pupils have been summarised 
below 


Table 4.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test', 

Arith 

(40)'“ 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 
(44) (161 (40) 

A W 
(24) 

J5 

(18) 

Spall 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mejn 

27,8 

29 9 

11 4 

28 8 

15 1 

13 9 

16 6 

143 5 

SD 

94 

10 1 

4 3 

10 9 

5 0 

4,6 

6 6 


Mean as 

Pei tentage 

69 5 

67 9 

71 2 

72 0 

62 9 

77 2 

66 4 

69 3 

K R—20 

0 93 

0 94 

0 89 

0,96 

0 84 

0 90 

0 92 


All India 
Median as 
Percentage 

41 2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41 7 

57,8 17 

42 H 17 

45 2 


When compared with other States Lhe achievements 
of pupils were very high As all the distributions of 
scoies of pupils weie negatively skewed, the achieve¬ 
ments were highei than indicated by the mean values A 
relatively low score on ‘Appropnale woid 1 and 'Reading 
Compiehension (Sentences) has been noticed in other 
States as well. The type of item in both the tests was 
common 

All the States weie requested to administer the bat¬ 
tery of tests to a small sample of pupils of Class V who 
were to be selected from some of the schools in the 
sample The subsample of schools was to be selected in 
a balanced manner on the basis of judgement In the 
State of Bihar, instead of the next higher grade the sample 
was taken from one giade lower foi administrative rea¬ 
sons 

The tests weie administered to the pupils when they 
had already taken then Class IV examination as the school 
year in Bihar ends in December and not in March/April 
as in many other States Therefore the mam group was 
alieady in Class V, (the beginning months) As the pn- 
mary schools has only Classes I to V, it was not possible 
to administer tests to the students of Class VI without 
going to a different set of schools The data nevertheless 


served lhe puipose There is a big difference in the 
aggregate mean scores of pupils of Classes III and IV. IL 
is not only the highest among all the States; the mean 
achievement ol pupils of Class III IB is higher than the 
average achievement of the pupils of Class IV in any 
othei State, ® 

Table 4.5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES III AND IV 


Cla\s 

Arith 

RC(P') RC(S) -W,K 

A ir 

5 5, 

Spell 

Pnlal 

HI 15 (302) 

25 0 

27 3 

10 6 24 4 

14 3 

12 6 

13 8 

128 0 

IV (3372) 

27 8 

29 9 

11 4 28 8 

15 1 

13 9 

16 6 

143 5 


Students of Class I,V achieved highei than those of 
Class III on each of the seven tests, adding to a diffei- 
ence of 16 points in Lhe aggregate. 

As the stage of sampling, each State was divided into, 
seveial regions in the first instance This step was taken 
keeping two things in mind 1 firstl, to ensure proper lep- 
resentation of the schools from all paits of the State, and 
secondly, to study the diffeiences in the levels of achieve¬ 
ment of pupils, if any, over the regions 

Table 4.6 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region*' Arith 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK 

A W 

5,5, 

Spell 

Total 

Capital ■ 

Mean 26 5 

30 1 

11,8 

28 0 

15 9 

139 

16 0 

142 2 

City (115) 

SD 9 3 

82 

37 

10,4 

4 7 

46 

6 0 


Northern 

Mean 28.1 

30 2 

11 3 

29.2 

15 1 

14 1 

16 3 

144,3 

Region (1249) 

SD 10.0 

10,5 

4,9 

11 4 

4.9 

4 8 

7.2 


Cential 

Mean 29 7 

32 6 

12 4 

31 .H 

15 9 

14,8 

IB 5 

155 7 

Region (1002) 

SD 7 6 

8,1 

31 

88 

3.9 

35 

4 9 


Southern 

Mean 25 8 

26 9 

10 5 

25.4 

14 4 

12 7 

15 2 

130 9 

Region (1004) 

SD 9 8 

10 8 

4,4 

11 2 

5,9 

5,1 

6 9 



The two regions that differed significantly from the 
Stale average were the antral region with a higher score 
and the Southern region with a lower average, The pro- 


14 The Fifth All India Suivey 

15 The data of 13 pupils from two schools had to he dropped because of errors in recording 

1 6 The maximum possible scoie 

17 The Tripura is excluded The content ot the tests was not common in all the States 

IS Going by the obtained pupil/school ratio, this sample was likely to have been obtained from at least 30 schools 

19 Data from 109 schools 

20 The total number of pupils in the four regions is 3,370, as data for 15 pupils was dropped for confused recording on this variable 
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portion ot the obtained pupil sample (against the num¬ 
ber expected) was much lower for the high-achieving 
region Thus the actual StaLe mean could be much higher 
The mean scores of the capital ciLy of Patna and the 
northern legion weie nearly the same and were also 
close to the SLate average. 

The achievements of pupils on two tests, namely, 
Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (Paia), were stud¬ 
ied objective-wise, and in the case of Authmetic topic- 
wise also 


Table 4.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

5D 

Mean ns Peicenlage 

Knowledge 

13.1 

45 

68 9 

(19V 

Undei standing 

8 2 

3 0 

t 68 3 

(121 

Application 

6 5 

2 5 

72 2 

(91 

Total (40) 

27 8 

94 

69 5 


No difference between Lhe peicenlage mean scoies 
on items classified" undei Knowledge and Undeistanding 
had been noticed in othei Statp also, but a 1 datively 
higher (or even equal) peicentage mean score on Appli¬ 
cation items was noticed only in Bihar It was difficult to 
undei stand, 


Table 4.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean ns 

Percen lage 

Time (3) 

22 

09 

73 3 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

46 

l 9 

65.7 

Fundamental Opeiations (12) 8 6 

3,1 

71 7 

Weights and Measuies (3) 

2 1 

09 

70 0 

Fiactions (5) 

33 

1 6 

66 0 

Decimals (7) 

4 5 

1 8 

69 3 

Unitary method and 

Others (3) 

25 

0 8 

83 3 

Total (40) 

27 8 

9 4 

69 5 

The pattern of percentage 

scoie ovei topics was 

quite similar to that 

obtained 

elsewhere, 

with Unitary 


method and Time having the highest scores, followed by 
Fundamental Opeiations and Weights and Measures Deci¬ 
mals had the lowest percentage score but that is only in 
relative terms, otherwise it was quite high, 


Table 4.9 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


ObjuLtwo 1 

Mean 

SD 


Mean as 
Percentage 


Noting Detail (17) 

12,9 

4 1 


75 9 


Simple Comprehension 11 (13) 9 2 

3 6 


70 8 


Infeience 21 (14) 

7 H 

3 l 


55 7 


Total (44) 

29 9 

10 l 


67 9 


The piopoitionale scores on the thiee objectives were 

in the expected dnection As the over-all 

.score in 

Bihar 

was very high, score peicentages on 

the three objectives 

were also high 

Seventy-six pei cenL aveiage on Noting 

Details should be consideied 

very s 

nusiactory, 


The average 

: scoies of pupils 

when 

divided 

ovei 

location, gendei 

and caste weie studied 

lo undei stand 

the differences between these 

gioups, if any 



Table 4.10 




DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — 

I OCA I ION-WISE 


Test 

I.OLtlllOII 

Mean 


SD 

; 

Audi 

U 

22 6 


10 4 

10 7 


R 

28 4 


9 1 


RC(P) 

U 

27 1 


10.7 

5 28' 


R 

30 2 


10 0 


IIC(S) 

U 

10 6 


•i 3 

3 HI 


R 

11 5 


4 3 


\VK 

U 

25 4 


11 2 

5 95 


U 

29 2 


10 8 


A W 

u 

13 7 


5.7 



11 

15 3 


4 9 

5 66' 

s s 

u 

13 1 


5 2 



n 

14 0 


4 6 

3 34' 

Spelling 

u 

14 9 


6 2 

4 88' 


K 

16 8 


6 6 


RC(ioul) 

U 

37 8 


14 3 

4.90" 


It 

41 7 


13 6 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

I) 

41,7 


14 0 

5 39 


R 

46 1 


14,0 



Utb.in - 321 Rural - 30 51 

’ p<01 


Children fiom rural areas in Bihar achieved higher 
than their counterparts fiom urban areas in all the seven 
tests; all the differences were statistically signilicant The 
aggregate score of 145 4 of rural children was substan¬ 
tially higher than the 127.4 of the urban children The 
proportion of the sample of ruial children in the sample 
was 90% against 88% expected on the basis of the enrol¬ 
lment statistics of 1986,which should be considered satis¬ 
factory, 


21 The maximum, passible score 

22 This includes, (a) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and (b) relating things at a simple level 

23 Tins includes identifying the message oi the central idea and the title of the write-up 
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Table 4.11 


nilTLRhNt'ES IN ACI III:YEMENI — 

GFNDl’.K-WISE 


Ini 

Gcnrlci 

Mean 

\n 

/ 

Audi 

11 

28 1 

0 t 

1 98 


(1 

27 -i 

9 6 


KG(P) 

I) 

30 1 

10 1 

1 57 


C. 

29 5 

10 2 


ltC(S) 

H 

11 4 

4 1 

0 79 


G 

11 3 

4 5 


\V,K 

It 

29 8 

10 7 

2 96 


C. 

28 0 

11 1 


AW 

It 

15 t 

5 0 

0 12 


G 

15 1 

i 9 


S S 

n 

13 9 

4 6 

0 26 


G 

13 9 

a 7 


Spelling 

H 

16 6 

6 6 

0 54 


G 

16 7 

6 6 


ItC (Total) 

I! 

41 6 

13 7 

1 41 


G 

40 9 

13 8 


T( 5+6+7) 

It 

4 5 6 

1 l 0 

0 30 


G 

45 8 

14 I 


Hoys - 2257, Gnls - 

1115 





|-j< 0*5, p< 01 

Unlike over location, the tliffeiences between boy.s 
and girls weie negligible The boys .scored somewhat 
higher than the gnls on seveial tests but only two ol 
these differences, namely, Anthmetic and Woid Knowl¬ 
edge, weie statistically significant, but these weie not 
veiy substantial The aggregate scoies were 144 A and 
142 0, lespectively The differences weie in line with the 
geneial prejudices in the society, In Bihat, the percent¬ 
age of gnls (33%) was amongst the lowest. 

Table 4.12 



DIFFERENCES IN 

ACHIEVEMENT — 

CASTE-WISE 

Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

>■' 

Auth 

sc 

27 4 

9.5 

32 20 ’ 


ST 

27 8 

97 



BC 

28.4 

89 



Others 

28 8 

9 6 


UC(P) 

SC 

30 2 

9 6 

26.91 - 


ST 

25 8 

10 8 



ItC 

30 5 

95 



Others 

30,6 

10.0 


ltC(S) 

SC 

11 5 

4 2 

19 38' 


ST 

99 

4.4 

. 


ItC 

11 6 

4 1 



7e\l 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

/' 


Others 

11 6 

4 5 


W K 

SC 

28 9 

10 5 

28 20' 


sr 

24 3 

10 9 



1IC 

29 3 

10 7 

- 


Otheis 

29 9 

10 7 


A W 

SC 

15 0 

5 2 

20,49 


SI 

13 5 

5 4 



DC 

, «3 

4 8 



Others 

15 7 

4 8 


SS 

SC 

13 8 

4 5 

42 fit 


ST 

11 6 

5 2 



ItC 

14 2 

4 5 



Otheis 

14 5 

5 3 


Spelling 

SC 

17 0 

6 2 

19 53 


ST 

14 3 

6 8 



ItC 

16 B 

6 4 



Others 

17 1 

6 8 


ItC (total) 

SC 

41 7 

13 3 

27,28' 


sr 

35,7 

14.6 



nc 

42 1 

13 3 



Otheis 

42 3 

137 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

45,9 

14 0 

33 38' 


ST 

39 4 

1.3 4 



HC 

46 3 

13 6 



Others 

47 3 

13,6 



SC - 4.37, SI - -i 10, DC - 1591, Others - 934 

p<01 


Differences among caste groups weie also persistent 
ovei the tests, but Jess diamalic than the ones ovei the 
rural/ uiban divide On the basis of aggregate scoie, the 
gioups in the descending order could be placed as 
‘Olheis’ — 148.2; Backward Classes — 146 1, Scheduled 
Castes —143 8, and Scheduled Tubes —123,2; the foimer 
thiee weie close together wilh ST falling out with a low 
score 21 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Data regarding the home background of Lhe pupils, and 
other variables such as gender, age, caste, etc., collo. led 
with the help of a questionnaire, was legressed against 
two criteria, namely, scores on Reading Comprehension 
(total) and Anthmetic Before this analysis, data on sev¬ 
eral variables were combined in three backgiound vari¬ 
ables, namely, Home Background, Facilities foi Learning 
and Educational Environment at Home, 

The regression coefficients of the final equations 
obtained for the three composite variables aie given on 
the next page 


24 The peieentage of ST children in the sample was .somewhat higher than the ratio obtained for the enrolment in Chesses I- V in the 1986 
Survey (This .sample - 12%, the 1986 Suivey-8,5% ) 
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Home Background 



RC 

Arith 

Location 

3,91" 

581 

Father's Occupation 

0 3(5 

0 08 

Caste 

0 91 

0 80 

Father's Education 

0 71" 

0 60 ' 

Mother's Education 

-0 85' 

-0 50 

Numbei of Siblings 

-0 32 

-0 36 

R 

0 14 

0 23 

p < 05, p < ,01 



'Location, Caste and Parents' Education' had signifi¬ 
cant regression coefficients in the composite scoie for 
Home Backgiound, i e,, they played a noticeable role in 
explaining some of the diffejences in achievement. 
‘Father’s Occupation 1 was relatively less important Sig¬ 
nificant caste differences were noticed in mean achieve¬ 
ment on all the tests in Table 4,13 The signs of tegies- 
sion coefficients in relation to the two criterion variables 
weie consistent hut the reason for coefficients foi 'Fathei’s 
Education 1 and 'Mother's Education’ having different signs 
was not understood, both were statistically significant 

Facilities for Learning 




RC 

Anth 

Attended Pre-School 

-6 86' 

-2 06' 

Place For SLudy 

-1 26 

-0 60 

Help' in, Home Work 

-1 13 

-0 72' 

Availability ol Texthnoks 

0 90 

0 85 

Availability or Study Matenal 

Helping Household 

-0 45 

2 Hf) 

-0 29 

1,29" 

Regularity In Attendance 

0 48 

0,21 

R \ 

0 25 

0,14 


' p < 05, P < 01 


The variables more influential in increasing R were 
‘Attending Pie-School 1 (only 9 5% leported attending any), 
receiving ‘Help in Homework 1 'Availability of Textbooks’ 
and having to 'Help the Household' with domestic work 
or in eam-a-hving-related tasks In Bihar, the availability 
of textbooks seemed an important variable as only 34% 
children said they had most of them and 23% had only a 
few of them Nearly 47% children had to help their 
families for two oi more houis every day 

As m the case of ‘Home Background', signs of re- 
gtession coefficients with respect to both the criterion 
variables were consistent, lending confidence for the role 
of the variables, 


Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

A rith 

Gel Newspaper 

1 -3 92'' 

-1 93 

Get Magazines 

, -5 37' 

-3 13' 

Books at Home 

-0 47 

0 73 

Reads Books 

2 90' 

I 52 

R 

0 21 

0 17 

p < 01 



With the 

exception of 'Books at Home', all 

othei 

variables tended to contribute towards the home 

envi- 


lonment that had some lelalionship with childien's 
achievement in school 

The three composite variables, as obtained against 
Reading Compiehension, and five others were i ogres,seel 
with achievement in Reading Comprehension and Arith¬ 
metic separately, the inciements in R J aie given in the 
following tables 

Table 4.13 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES IO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN HEADING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

It 


Inclement 
in R- 

!• 

r 

Woid Knowledge 

.6867 

4716 

.4716 

3007 7 ‘ 

69 

Facilities for Learning 

6945 

4824 

0108 

702 83 

22 

Edunl Environment 

6976 

,4866 

.0042 

27 80 

20 

Age 

6993 

4890 

,0023 

13 41' 

-07 

Similar ianguage 

6997 

4896 

0007 

4 47 

-01 

Time Watch TV 

6998 

4898 

0001 

0,94 

-07 

Gendei 

.6999 

4899 

0001 

- 

-02 

Home Background 

.6999 

4899 

0000 

- 

14 


p < 05, p < 01 


Table 4.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 


Inclement 
in JF 

A 

1 

Word Knowledge 

.6208 

,3853 

3853 

2112,79' 

62 

Home Background 

6 296 

3965 

0111 

62 08' 

20 

Edunl Environment 

6309 

■39B1 

0016 

9,07 

14 

Similar language 

6313 

,39B6 

0005 

3 03 

-.03 

Facilities For 

6314 

3987 

,0001 

0 33 

.13 

Learning 

Time Watch TV 

6314 

.3987 

,0000 


- 04 

Gender 

6315 

.3987 

oooo 

- 

-03 

Age 

,6315 

,3907 

0000 

- 

-02 


N = 3372 


P < 01 

Scores on the test on Word Knowledge were used as 
a measure of pupil ability which, in turn, appealed to be 
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ihe most significant variable contributing to differences 
in achievement 'Educational Environment at Home’ and 
'Similaiily of Language' spoken in the lamily with the 
medium of instruction at school weie the two variables 
which contnbuted significantly to R 2 The foimer had 
positive significant r’s (0.20, 0.14) as well, but the values 
of Vs loi the latter wiLh the cnlenon vanable weie 
negative and veiy low 'Facilities tor Learning' also seemed 
important, though it did not make a significant addition 
.o Id Anthmelic, ‘Home Backgiouncl’ and ‘Facilities tor 
Learning changed places against the two catena, the Vs 
were not too small Interdependence of the thiee home 
backgiound variables was indicated 

The total explainable variance clue to pupil related 
variables was on the high side—49% foi Reading Com- 
piehension and 40% foi Authmetic Of course, most of it 
was associated with pupil ability Cie, scoies on Woid 
Knowledge) The likely reason could be restncted vari¬ 
ability on family haclcgiound-ielated vniiubles 

The lelationship of 'Home Background’ vanables with 
achievements of pupils was studied in Tables 4 13 (a) 
and 4 13 (b) The R 2 foi Reading Comprehension was the 
highest among 23 States, and the one for Arithmetic 
lowei only to that in Meghalaya, There, obviously, weie 
large diffciences in the physical or motivational envnon- 
ment of the homes in the State, A similai exercise study¬ 
ing the influence of school-related variables was also 
undettaken in which the information available about the 
backgiound and experience of the headmasters along 
with the policies and practices followed in schools was 
regressed against achievement on the two criterion vari¬ 
ables Teachei-related variables weie not used in this 
analysis 

The school means diffeied from each othei nearly as 
much as the scoics obtained by the pupils. The standard 
deviation of the distribution of 316 school means for the 
lest of arithmetic was 8.0, as compared to 9.4 of the 
3,385 pupils', Both the values weie smaller only to the 
conesponding statistics in Uttar Pradesh 

Although all the 31 vanables given in the list at the 
end of the leport were regressed with the two criteria, in 
the two tables given above, only those which contrib¬ 
uted statistically significant increment to R 2 and a few 
moie down the line were retained. The total contribution 
to R 2 for Reading Comprehension was 18,6%, and for 
Arithmetic it was 21,9%. It was much lower than the 
median values for the country. When compared with R z 
values obtained with lespect to differences among pu¬ 
pils, it could be said that the variation due to school- 
related vanables was much smaller than differences re¬ 
lated to the home background Apparent similarity of 
schools could be seen in the brief write-up under ’The 
Schools’ in this report, Nearly all schools weie managed 


by Lhe government, 88% were primary schools, and a 
large 71% had been in existence for moie than 20 yeais 
Longei existence under the same management was more 
likely to inlioduce some level of uniformity in the prac¬ 
tices followed by Lhe schools 

Table 4.14 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable! 

R 

R-' 

Increment 

1‘ 

r 




in R‘ 



Operation Blackboard .1516 

0230 

0230 

H 01 

17 

Tot.il Enrolment 

2379 

0566 

,0236 

7 07 

- 13 

Classes in School 

2837 

0B05 

,0239 

6 71 

-.11 

Yeais of Existence 
of School 

3134 

09H2 

,0177 

5 02' 

14 

PTA 

3370 

1136 

0154 

4 43' 

14 

Pre-primaiy Classes 

3557 

1265 

0129 

3 74 

10 

Time Given (Maths) 

3720 

13H4 

0119 

3 50 

13 

Tinancial Fieedcim 
lo the Headmaster 

3926 

1464 

0090 

2 37 

12 

No Detention Policy 

3919 

1536 

0072 

2 14 

- 08 

p< 05, p<pl 







Table 4.14 (b) 



Contribution of school-related variables 


to achievement in arthmetic 



Vcn table 

R 

R J 

Increment 


r 




in It-' 



Years of Existence 
of School 

2061 

0425 

0425 

11 51** 

21 

PTA 

2H57 

916 

391 

10 99** 

20 

Total Enlolment 

3336 

1113 

.0297 

8 5H- 

- 18 

Location of School 

3655 

,1336 

233 

6 59* 

,19 

Classes in School 

3951 

1561 

0225 

6,80* 

-.09 

Financial Fieedom to 

4166 

1736 

0175 

5,37* 

,15 

the lleadmastei 

No Detention Policy 

4269 

1922 

0086 

2 69 

-.03 


* P<,05, ** P<.01 


While pupil-backgrouncl-relaled variables explained more 
variance in Reading Comprehension as compared to Arith¬ 
metic, the position was icversed in the analysis with 
respect to school-related variables It was along the ex¬ 
pected line; it had been said earliei that learning in 
arthmetic was considered more specific to what went on 
in school, while language was being learnt both in school 
and outside it, 

Four variables made a significant contribution to R 2 , 
both in relation to Reading Compifihension and Arith¬ 
metic, these were 'Total Enrolment of the School', 'Classes 
in School’, 'Years of Existence’ and ‘PTA’ 

Although the average number of pupils who 
responded to the tests in a school was less than 11, there 
could be large differences in enrolment in the schools. It 
had a negative 'r' with both the cnterion variables. That 
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the 'Classes in School’, i e, whethei the school was 
piiraaiy, middle 01 secondaiy, made a diffeiente lo llie 
school mean came as a smprise, Eighty-eighl per cent 
ot the schools in the sample reponed lo have only 
Classes 1 to V; the students of pnmary schools could he 
achieving much lowei, as was indicated by [he negative 
signs of both Vs, than the small peicentage ot middle 
and secondaiy schools, loi the ditfeience to become 
sigmlicant 

Schools that had been in existence for a longei dma- 
uon pioduced hettei tesulLs The availability ol basic 
laolities could impiove ovei die years, more parents In 
the neighbourhood were likely to be educated as the 
school could aheady be catering to the second or next 
generation of leaineis, It would he particularly true of 
schools in mral areas In urban aieas, senioi/better teach¬ 
ers manage postings in well-established schools 


l’TAs weie lound influential in scveial States Both 
the Vs weie positive, the one with Aiilhinctii was higlici 
In addition lo the font common vaiialilcs, Opciation 
Blackboard made significant conliibulton lo Reading Com- 
piehension hut not lo Autlimclic, It was likely that leach¬ 
ing of arithmetic lemamed confined lo the textbook, hut 
availability of additional mateual made a ditfeience to 
learning in language, Up to 1991, the OB scheme had 
been implemented only In 19% schools ol the sample 
from Biliai Location also made ditlerencc to achieve¬ 
ment in arithmetic 

The 'No-Detention Policy' made a small but consis¬ 
tent contribution lo achievement in school 
Once again, the variation mixing out ot ditfeieu™' 
in the home background of the pupils was Ltigei than 
that which could be attnbuted lo dillerences due to 
school-related vaiiables, 
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Table 4-3 

INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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In proportion to the ratio of children enrolled in Class IV 
as compared to the all-India statistics, the Slate of Gujarat 
was to collect data from nearly 5,800 pupils from ap¬ 
proximately 250 schools The sample was fuither divided 
over live regions, including the capital city of Gandhi 
Nagar The State returned data loi 4,729 pupils from 242 
schools, However, the data horn as many as 25 schools 
and 122 pupils were eliminated due to one leason 01 the 
other 1 Further details aie given in table 5 1 

. Table 5-1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Raff ion 

No of Schools 

No of Pupils 

Gandhi Nagar 

V 

7’ 

175 

144 

Ilhavnagar 

48 


1261 


Ahmedabad 

87 

75 

1984 

1571 

Pane'll Mahal 

fit) 

55 

1341 

1190 

Valsacl 

47 

34 

1055 

706 

Total 

249 

217 

5816 

4598 


Eighty-one pei cent of the expected number of the 
pupil sample was obtained fiom 97% of the schools, 
which was considered very satisfactory as the original 
estimates were planned expecting some shoilfall gener¬ 
ally noticed 111 attendance and emolmenL, 

The maximum loss was from Valsacl, and the mini¬ 
mum fiom Panch Mahal It may be mentioned that re¬ 
gion 4, namely, Panch Mahal, had the highest aggregate 
score, the mean score from Valsacl was not very low 
eithei 

Gujarat, howevei, did not test children of Class IV 
only, which was Lhe target population Seventy-two per 
cent of lhe sample was from Class V, However, when 


the achievements of children from classes IV and V were 
compared, the two groups appeared to be samples from 
the same population 

Table 5-2 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN—CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

A nth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

IV (1039)' 

20 8 

24 6 

8.8 

21 6 

-11 3 

12 0 

11 9 

111 0 

V (3681) 

19 2 

23 9 

84 

22 2 

11,8 

12 8 

12 8 

111 1 


The data were merged and treated as one gioup 
The analyses that follow are based on the combined 
sample of childien of Classes IV and V 

In Table 5 1, the rough check on the representative¬ 
ness of the sample was based on its expected and ob¬ 
tained distribution ovei the regions, Anothei check is 
presented in Table 5 3, wherein some of the statistics 
obtained from the sample in the study are compared 
with those obtained in 1986 in the Fifth All India Educa¬ 
tional Survey conducted by the NCERT 

Tabic 5.3 

■SAMPLE AS COMPARED THE POPULATION 


Vauable 

Pei centage 

1986 Survey Sample 

in the study 

Primary (only) Schools 

45 3 

24 0 5 

Glil Students 

43,2 

43 0‘ 

Scheduled Castes Students 

93 

15 5 r ’ 

Scheduled Tribes Students 

14.5 

24 7 n 

Women Teachers 

39.0 

4i6 7 

Trained Teachers 

99 0 

94.6 r ' 


There was a substantial deviation in percentage of 
'primary schools only', Nearly 70% of the schools in the 
sample were middle schools This needs to be seen in 
light of the fact presented in Table 5 2, wherein 72% of 


V High non-response 10 tests or zero standard deviations of the test scores were two major leasons 

2 The number planned 

3 The number enteied in the analyses 

4 The number befoie data from some of the schools was discarded 
Source 

5 The School Questionnaire 
b The Pupil Questionnaue, 

7 The Teacher Questionnalie 
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the simple came from Class V in spile of the population 
ot the study having been defined as childien who had 
studied up to Class IV only, The State repoited only 12 
schools from the list of schools selected foi the sample 
where tests weie not admirusteied. It is likely that a large 
numbei of schools had been upgraded 11 Even the 1986 
statistic of 45% schools only being the primary schools 
was much lowei than the peicentage in most States 

Theie was negligible diffeience between the two 
peicentages for the girl students Howevei, theie were 
shatp incieinenLs in the peicentage of pupils belonging 
to SC and ST groups As the drive tor recruitment of SC 
and ST students continuously goes on, the mciease, 
though laiger than in any othei State, was in the ex¬ 
pected direction.An mciease ot 2 6 % for women teach¬ 
ers was also in the expected direction, particularly in 
light ot the education policy of 1986 wherein recruitment 
of women teachers in primary schools was emphasised. 
This veiy factor might have led to lowering ot the pei¬ 
centage of trained teacheis in the State, i e,, if more 
women teacheis, even it untiained, had been lecruited 

The sample,when compared to the 1986 survey, was 
somewhat difteient On the face of it, all the differences 
were not lo its advantage. While an mciease in the 
numbei of middle schools and women teacheis could 
have had a positive impact on average achievement, the 
same could not be said foi the increase in SC/ST pupils 
or the leduction in the percentage of named teachers at 
least by a priori notions such as exist in the society. 

The Tests in Gujarat 

The tests were tianslated in Gujaiati from the Hindi 
version supplied Gvi]aiati being quite similai to Hindi, 
wilh a large overlapping vocabulary, little difficulty was 
expeiiencecl by the State Gujarat even adopted majoi 
parts of the tests on Sentence Structuie and Spelling The 
State had also participated in the try-out, thus gaming 
the advantage of influencing the final selection of items 
to suit its levels as well as improving on its own transla¬ 
tions The tests piovecl quite easy for Gujarat 

Two-thirds of the items of the total battery had pass 
peicentages of 49.5% and above Foi the most difficult 
test, namely Arithmetic, the items balanced evenly around 
the 50% pass percentage The lest m Sentence Structure 
became too easy, 

The tests could also disciiminate well between pu¬ 
pils, the median value of Discrimination Indices varied 
between 53 0 to 72 7 


Table 5.4 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Paw PeiLtinkigt! Aiilh 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

\VK A VV 

ss 

Spell 

0 - 9 


1 


I 



10 -19 

2 

1 

1 

— 



20 - 29 

4 

— 

1 

2 


'2 

30 - 39 

5 

5 

1 

4 


1 

40 - 49 

9 

7 

2 

11 3 


, 6 

50 - 59 

9 

11 

3 

19 7 

1 

10 

60 - 69 

6 

13 

7 

7 7 

5 

6 

70 - 79 

4 

6 

1 

3 

12 


HO - 89 

1 






Median 

49 6 

56 H 

59,5 

54 2 52,5 

72 0 

53 0 

On the 

whole, the 

tests 

weie 

somewhat 

easy 

f-Ol 


Gujarat, this could not be said aboul a large nvimber of 
States 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The combined data of 4,598 pupils of Classes IV and V 
have been summarised below, Only 57% of the pupils 
were fiom the ruial area, 11 43% were girls the percent¬ 
ages for Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tubes, Backwaid 
Classes and 'Others' were 15,5%, 25 9%, and 51%, ie- 
specLively, The average age of the pupils was 10 5 years 

Forty-eight per cent children came horn families wheie 
the fathers weie farmers, 8% of the fathers were eithei 
unskilled wotkers or where unemployed" 1 On the othei 
side, 14% were either professionals or held high-salaried 
jobs This percentage was quite laige as compaied to 
some other Slates, (so was the joioporuon of private 
schools in the sample) Frequently, the high-income 
groups prefei lo send then childien to piivate schools 
rather than to those managed by the government, includ¬ 
ing local bodies Thirly-four pet cent of lire fathers and 
51% mothers were lllitetale, with another 36 % falheis 
and 29% motheis having studied only up lo Class V 
Appioximately 5% of both the paients had gone to col¬ 
lege. A ielatively large gioup of 30% childien came fiom 
small families having one or two children. 11 

Thirty-six per cent of the children had attended pre¬ 
school; 21 5% spoke some language other than Gujarati 
at home Eighty-seven per cent had most of the text¬ 
books and 77% said they got sufficient quantity of other 
material such as notebooks, etc The peicentages leport- 


8 Tins was cnnilimed by the Stale 

9 The percentage of emolment in Classes 1 to V in rural aieas as reported in the Fifth All India Educational Survey, with 30 Sepiembei 1986 
as the-releience dale, was 69 % 

10 It could also include unspecified woik 

11 Gujarat is one of the five Slates which has implemented the family planning programme more successfully 
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mg inadequate -availability was 3% loi hooks and 6% loi 
o'hei malei ial 

A model ale 28% helped the family with domestic/oi 
occupation-ielaled woik foi two oi moie houis eveiy 
day 

Fony-onc per ccnL children had some place at home 
wheie they could sit and study, 54% lepoiLed receiving 
help in doing Lheii homewoik, 71% children could at¬ 
tend school mosL ol ihe days 

A newspapei was received in 36 “1% of the homes 
and magazines m 33% Thnly-six pei cent of the homes 
had some hooks and 67% dnldien lead something other 
than then textbooks Sixty-one pei cent childien did not 
waLch any television, 17% watched it toi more than an 
lioui eveiy day 

The chaiacteustics ol the sample of pupils horn 
Gu|aiJt that need Lo be kept in mind weie (i) it was a 
gioup Composing childien of Classes IV and V and even 
though theie was no chffeience between the achieve¬ 
ments ol the childien of these two classes, it meant 
inclusion of moie schools with Classes I to VIII (69 4%), 
(u) the SC/ST gioup was 40% ol the total population, 
this phenomenon, loo, did not allecl pupil achievement 
adversely; (in) the piopoilion ol ptolessionals oi lugh- 
salaued fathers was on the high side. 

The Teachers 

Foui hunched and fifty-foui leachets lesponded to the 
questionnane meant lo elicit mfomulion about the back- 
giound of Ihe teachers, 61% weie woiking in uual ateas 
and 42% weie women. Moie than 50% ol the teachers 
weie young, being 35 years or less in age, 77% had 
taught foi less than 10 yeais, and the peicentuge that 
had laughL lot moie than 20 years was a modest 9 6 
only 

Theie weie 10% teachers who had not studied up lo 
Class X, 16% weie giaduates, the lest of them weie 
equally divided ovei the secondary or highei secondary 
level of education Eleven per cent had a B.Ed degiee 
(one oi foui years), six pei cent Leathers ticked the 
lesponse othei' and 5% omitted to answei the question; 
the non-iespondenls could be untrained The headmas¬ 
ters had also reported 5 4% teachers as untiained. Sixty- 
two pei cent had leceived some in-service education 
Two-thuds of the teachers lived very near their schools, 
wnh anolhei 20% having to spend less than an hour to 
travel to and from school, only a small 4% had to spend 
moie than two hours for this ptupose, 

Most of the teachers in Gujaial (71%) had copies of 
the textbooks hom the library 12 , 25% had their own books, 


and a very small 3 3% borrowed them Fiom the students, 
Only 18% teacheis reported non-availability of a Gujarati 
language dictionaiy, Lhe lest had either then own copy 
or access to it in the library, The aveiage numbei of 
books in Lhe library was also on the high side but this 
has lo be seen in light of the fact of a majority of the 
schools being middle schools with piimary sections, 

In spite of being well equipped in terms of educa¬ 
tion and naming, only 14% Leacheis reported adopLmg 
new teaching piactices; the majority expressed the opin¬ 
ion that using innovative piactices would impiove Ihe 
inteiest and learning of the pupils Most of the teachers 
lepoitecl using mateual other than Lextbooks for leach¬ 
ing, 88% had developed some of it themselves and 57% 
had even involved their pupils in developing it 

Neady all (97%) teachers said they checked pupils’ 
homewoik regulaily, with 2% doing it sometimes, Eighty- 
eighL per cent teachers, helped weak students by paying 
them special attention m the class, 12% did not answer 
this question — they piohably jus! ignored them Sixty-two 
pei cenL teacheis canted out monthly evaluations, only 
one pei cenL did iL once a year, the lest followed the 
traditional practice of 2-3 tunes a year Twenty-two pei 
cent did not pul it to muliipuipose use such as identifying 
weaknesses in Leaching, learning and piomonon 

The classiooms of 79% teacheis weie quite permis¬ 
sive in that pupils often asked questions 

Teacheis in Gujarat tended to be young in age and 
expeuence They weie piofessionally well ofl, with in- 
service education and availability of basic mateual, but 
remained somewhat conseivative in the choice ol meth¬ 
ods of leaching 

The Headmasters 

The data regarding background of headmasters and con¬ 
ditions in schools have been summarised hom 242 11 
School QuesLionnaues iciuined by the schools FdLy pei 
cent of the headmasters had leceived two years of pio- 
fessional education designed foi pieparing primary school 
teachers; 35% had had a one-yeai course, 8% weie B Eds, 
and another 6% weie untrained More than half of them 
were older than 50 yeais, and 15% weie youngei than 
35 years Associated with age was teaching experience 
of more than 15 years foi 78% of them; only 6% had 
taught fot less than five years but 32 % had been head¬ 
masters for less than five years 

The Schools 

Sixty-four per cent of the schools in the sample were in 
rural areas. The figure deviated substantially born the 


12 A Honk H.ink existed in only 14% of Lhe schools 

13 Ultimately, the pupil data were leunned lrom a smaller numbei of schools 
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1986 statistics of 84% of primary sections being in rural 
areas Eighty-foui per cent of these schools were co¬ 
educational, 8% each being lot boys or girls only 

The peicentage of private schools was also high 
(17 4%) with anothei 2 3% being piivate aided Only 
24% of the schools in the sample weie primary schools 
with Classes 1-IV, moie than two-thuds weie middle 
schools' having Classes I to VIII and the rest were sec¬ 
ondary or semoi secondary schools Seventy-foui per 
cent of the schools had been in existence for moie than 
20 years; only 2% were newly established 

Regarding physical facilities, 43% of the headmasters 
had a separate loom as their office, but a room fot the 
teachers was available only in 23% of the schools The 
facility of drinking water was piovided by 76% of schools, 
and uiinals foi girls by 50% 

Only 17% schools had pre-primary classes; Book Banks 
existed in 14%. For reasons not known, a very large 
percentage of headmasters (71%) omitted to respond to 
the question on ‘No Detention Policy' It is possible that 
these schools did not follow the announced policy of the 
government but did not want to admit it Nine per cent 
said they could fail pupils hom Class I itself 

As a laige proportion of schools in this sample were 
middle schools, they seemed better equipped than the 
typical primary school in several paits of the country. 

Achievements of Pupils 

The achievement of 4,598 pupils of Classes IV and V on 
the seven tests of the battery were analysed (See Table 
5 5) 


Table 5-5 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPIIS 


Test 

Anth 

(40)" 

ll 

RC(S) 

(16) 

\VK, 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

S S 
(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

19 , a 

24 3 

8 6 

22,3 

11.8 

12 7 

12 8 

112,3" 

(4598) 









SD 

83 

9,8 

4,3 

10 0 

4 8 

4 8 

6 9 


Mean as 

49.5 

55 2 

53 7 

55 7 

49 2 

70 5 

51 2 

54.2 

peicentape 









K It — 20 

H9 

92 

86 

93 

80 

89 

91 


All-Indu 

41 2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

4l 7 57 H u ' 

42,8' r > 

45 2 


Median as peicentage 


The achievements of the pupils in Gujaiai were one 
of the highest when compaied with other SlaLes The 
average scoie even in Aiithmetic was close La 50%, and 
the one in Sentence Structure as high as 70% All the 
lehabilily coefficients weie on the high side, 

It was easiei to understand the absence of difference 
between the mean achievements of pupils of Class IV 
and V when the scoies obtained were low as the same 
could he attilbuted lo lather low levels of teaching in the 
schools It became more difficult to interpret' 'no difler- 
ence’ between the two class groups when the mean 
achievement of Class IV was at the expected level Why 
did not the students do better aftei another year ol 
teaching? 

The achievements of students weie also studied re¬ 
gion-wise 


Table 5.6 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Arllh 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A.W, 


Spell 

Total 


Gandhi Nayar 

Mean 

15.8 

22 7 

6? 

19 2 

11 1 

13 0 

10 8 

99 3 

(144) 

SD 

4 5 

8 1 

3.4 

87 

3,9 

4.6 

5 6 


I3havnaj>ar 

Mean 

17 7 

22 0 

77 

18 6 

10 4 

10 8 

10 0 

97 2 

(987) 

SD 

8 8 

10 8 

4 7 

10 9 

5 1 

5 2 

6 5 


Ahmedabacl 

Mean 

19 3 

24 7 

8,6 

23 4 

12 5 

13 3 

13 5 

115 3 

(1571) 

SD 

8 2 

9 3 

39 

9,4 

4.6 

4 6 

68 


Punch Mahal 

Mean 

22 2 

26 4 

95 

24 1 

12 4 

13 1 

13 5 

121 2 

(1190) 

SD 

84 

10.0 

4 3 

95 

48 

4 7 

6.8 


Valsad 

Mean 

20.4 

23 5 

8,6 

22.6 

11,6 

13 6 

14 3 

114,6 

(706) 

SD 

70 

8,8 

4 3 

92 

4,3 

4 2 

7 2 



14 Tlie numbeis in the pa ran theses give the maximum possible score 

15 The score is different from that in Table 5 2 because of elimination of the data of 122 pupils 
14 Tripura Is excluded, The content of the tests was not common in all States, 
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Thete weie significant difFciences among the legions 
The pupils m Panchmahal .scoied 12% more than in 
Bhavnagai which had Lhe lowesL aggieguLe The capital, 
Gandhinagai, was veiy dose with an aveiage of 99 5 
(48%) It may he mentioned that the achievements in 
capital cities in seveial States were lower than in other 
clistiicLs. Ahmedabacl and Valsad wcie comparable The 
diffeiences in Arithmetic were high, with Gandhtnagai 
achieving the lowesL, the situation was nearly the same 
loi Spelling, with Bhavnagai joining the capital city, the 
scores on Sentence Stiucture weie about the same in 
foui of the five legions 

The Lwo high-achieving iegions, namely, Punch Mahal 
and Ahmedabacl di.slncls, also contributed 60% of the 
total sample, pushing up the averages fot the State 

The achievements of childien on Lwo tests, viz, Antli- 
metic and Reading Compiehension (pautgutph), weie also 
studied objective-wise, and in case ol Anthmelic, topic- 
wise Loo The same aie summansed in Tables 5 7 to 5 9 


Tabic 5-7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN Altl'lHMEHC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

in 

Mean a s Pei tentage 

Knowledge (191 1 ' 

9 7 

19 

31 0 

Understanding (12) 

6 1 

2 9 

30 8 

Application (9) 

4.0 

2 3 

44 4 

Total (40) 

19 8 

S 3 

'i9 3 


A lowei achievement in items involving application 
of knowledge was in the expected direction, 44 4% scoie 
on this objective was considered an acceptable level of 
achievement 

Table 5-8 

ACIIIEVEMEN1 IN AIUTIIMHITC — TOP1C-WI.SF 


rap it 

Mean 

3D 

Mean 

as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1 6 

1 1 


33 3 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

3 2 

1 7 


45 7 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

37 

30 


47 5 

Weights and Measuies (3) 

1 3 

9 


43 3 

Fi actions (3) 

1 9 

1 14 


3H 0 

Decimals (7) 

4,0 

i a 


57 1 

Umlary Method and Others! 3) 

20 

9 

l 

/ 

66 6 

Total (40) 

19 a 

83 

49 5 


The two questions in Unitary Method and a question 
on Line Segments have had the highest percentage mean 
in nearly all the Stales A low mean in fiactions could 
not be explained away easily The ructions aie intro¬ 
duced in Class III in many States but the children’s grasp 
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remained pooi The woist hit weie Fundamental Opera¬ 
tions which the childien slaiL learning fiom Class II, a 
low scoie in the veiy basics of arithmetic was somewhat 
disconceiting, Weights and Measures, which weie close 
to the daily expenence of the children, too, had a low 
percentage Complied to these, both Decimals and Time 
had a highei mean peicentage Could this he clue to 
lecency In lime of learning? 

Table 5-9 


ACIIIEVEMENr IN READING COMPREHENSION (PARA) — 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SO 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

10 7 

4,2 

62 9 

Simpic Compiehension 

'"(13) 7 6 

3 4 

58 3 

Inleience M ' (14) 

6 1 

3 1 

43 6 

lolal (44) 

2f 3 

9 8 

35 2 


The diffeiences in the mean achievements on the 
tlnce objectives weie in lhe expected direction. Diawing 
infeience is a highei level skill which, piobably, was still 
being learnt by the pupils, Compaied to some other 
States, a 63% scoie in absoibing infoimaLion, etc , com¬ 
municated dnectly thiough the prinLed wotd was veiy 
satisfactory Considcimg the possibility of a chance scoie in 
the multiple choice questions, ajspioximately 12% ol the 
pupils in this sample could be said to be non-ieadeis, 2 " 
The diffeiences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided ovei location, gendei and caste weie also studied 
The relevant statistics ate piesenced in the following tables 

Table 5-10 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


’lest 

lot ation 

Mean 

SI) 

1 

Anthmelic 

U 

17 8 

7,5 

13 99 


R 

21.2 

8,6 


1<C(P) 

U 

22 9 

8.9 

8 32 " 


R 

25 3 

10 4 


RCCS) 

U 

8 1 

39 

6 46 


R 

8 9 

4 6 


W.K. 

U 

21 6 

9 3 

4,19" 


R 

22.8 

10 4 


AW 

U 

11 7 

4 7 

1 16 


11 

11 9 

4 9 


S S 

u 

12.7 

47 

0 36 


R 

12 B 

4 9 


Spelling 

U 

12 3 

67 

4 31' 


It 

13.1 

70 


RC (total) 

U 

31 0 

11 6 

8 33 


■ R 

34 3 

14 0 


T (5 + 6+7) 

U 

36,7 

13 7 

2 67' 


R 

37 8 

14,7 



Uiban - 1981 Rural - 2617 

- p < 01 


17 The maximum possible scoies 

18 This includes (a) deriving the meanings of difficult words from the context, and (b) relating things at a simple level 

19 This includes identifying the message oi the central idea and the title of the passage 

20 This is somewhat lowei than the smnlai percentage In anthmetic 
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The diffeiences in the mean scores at all the seven 
tests weie in lavouij of ruial children, 5 out of 7 being 
statistically significant. Then aggiegate scoie of 1161 
was 9 points higher than those of uiban chikhen. Il is 
likely that in urban aieas, the childien of families with 
highei motivation for high achievement went to F.nghsh- 
mechum schools The duection of the differences was in 
line with the diffeiences over the legions (Table 5 6) 
wheiein the total average scoie in the capital city was 
only the second lowest and lower by 22 scenes horn lhal 
of the district with the highest mean 

Table 5-H 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - GENDER-WISE 


Tost 


Moan 

SD 

1 

Anthmetic 

B 

20 0 

H 4 

2 18 


G 

19 5 

H 2 


RC( P) 

B 

23 9 

10 0 

3 27' 

( ' 

G 

24 H 

9 5 


RCCS) 

1! 

8 5 

4 3 

1 2H 


G 

87 

4 2 


WK 

B 

22,4 

9 8 

1 30 


G 

22 1 

10 1 


AW 

B 

117 

4 8 

1 so 


G 

119 

4 8 


s s, 

B 

12 5 

49 

4 19 


G 

13 1 

4 6 


Spelling 

H 

124 

70 

3 82" 


G 

132 

<5 7 


UC (total) 

B 

324 

13 3 

2 86" 


G 

33 5 

12 8 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

B 

36 6 

14 6 

3 75 


G 

38 2 

13 8 



Boys - 2623, Guls - 1975 
p< 05, p<01 


The diffeiences between boys and girls weie low 
and on the traditional lines, with boys doing somewhat 
better than the guls in the test in arithmetic and the girls 
doing better in tests in language Even though some of 
the differences were statistically significant, the same 
were not veiy laige. The gills had an average of 113 3 as 
compared to 111 4 of the boys on the total battery 

Scheduled Tubes children were 25% of the sample; 
the deviation of this group from the 1986 statistics has 
already been commented upon, They also achieved sig¬ 
nificantly higher when compared to other groups; the 
trend was persistent over ail the tests, Scheduled Castes 
children, also a higher percentage as compared to the 
1986 statistics, achieved the lowest The highest aggre¬ 
gate score of 117i7 was achieved by ST pupils, followed 
by 111 6, 109 8 and 107 2 by ‘Others’, Backward Classes 

r* 


and Scheduled Casle groups, icspeclively 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

As stated in the mtioductoiy lemaiks, seveial pupil-ie- 
laLed vaiubles weie combined in three composite vau- 
ables befoie cairying oul the icgression analysis foi study¬ 
ing Ihe contiibution of ihese vaitables to diffeiences in 
achievement 

Table 5-12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-W1SF 


It* si 

GtfJlfp 

Ate«/i 

S D 

!■ 

Arithmetic 

SC 

1H 4 

8 5 

18 51 1 

k 


,sr 

21 2 

8 3 



BC 

20 1 

9 9 



Others 

19 4 

78 


RC(l’) 

SC 

23 2 

9 H 

6 96 


ST 

25 3 

10 0 



BC 

23 9 

10 H 



Othcis 

24 2 

9 5 


RC(S) 

SC 

8 2 

4 2 

fi 36 


ST 

9 0 

4 5 



BC 

87 

4 4 



O the is 

8 1 

4 l 


W.K 

SC 

21 3 

10 3 

11 17 


ST 

23 7 

10,1 



UC 

21 2 

10 1 



Others 

22 1 

97 


AW 

SC 

11 5 

4,8 

4 67' 


ST 

12 2 

4 8 



BC. 

11.5 

A 9 



Otheis 

11 H 

4 7 


SS 

SC 

12 2 

5 0 

8 15' 


SF 

12 9 

4,7 



BC 

12 0 

4,9 



Others 

12 9 

4 8 


Spelling 

,8C 

12 4 

6 9 

3 38' 


ST 

13 3 

2 



BC 

12 4 

6 9 



Others 

12 7 

6 7 


RC (Total) 

SC 

31 4 

13 1 

7 44 


ST 

34 3 

13 4 



BC 

32 7 

14 2 



Others 

32 7 

12 H 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

36 1 

14,6 

5 57' 


ST 

38 5 

14 5 



BC 

35 8 

14 3 



Others 

37 i 

14 0 



SC - 714, ST - 1135, BC - 4lB, Others - 2331 
' p< 01 
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The regression coefficients for the variables entered 
in for the three composite variables are given below 


Home Background 



RC 

Ariih 

Location 

4 74 

3 95 

Father’s Occupation 

-42" 

-28' 

Caste 

- is 

-01 

Father's Education 

65 

29' 

Mother's Education 

88 

20 

Number of Siblings 

-06 

-28 

R 

20 

23 


p < 01 


‘Location', Father's Occupation' and 'Education' con¬ 
tributed significantly in maximising the correlation with 
the criterion variables In addition 'Mother’s Education’ 
also affected this relationship with RC, Size of the Fam¬ 
ily' did not contribute beyond the variables already men¬ 
tioned 21 


Facilities for Achievement 


* 

RC 

Ariih 

Attended Pre-School 

166 

-1 17 

Place for Study 

96 

- 60 ' 

Help in Homework 

1 67 

-1 47' 

Avail of Textbooks 

40 

27 

Avail of Study Material 

- 15 

-73 

Helping Household 

- 27 

09 

Regularity in Attendance 

1 03 

72" 

R 

10 

15 

p <0 5, p < 01 



Considering both the criteria together, 'Availability of 

Textbooks’ and 'Helping Household' 

did not contribute 

significantly towards explaining the differences in achieve- 

ment The reasons may be different; there was small 

variation in availability of textbooks. 

On the other hand, 

the time spent in helping the family with its domestic or 

occupation-related work might make 

: little difference to 

this young age-group who did not 

require too much 

time tor self-study, Availability of Notebooks contributed 

towards relationship in arithmetic but not in 

language 

Educational Environment at Home 




RC 

Artth 

1 

Get Newspaper 

-196 ' 

-1.40 

Get Magazines 

-0,25 

-1 09 

Books at Home 

0,44 

0 43 

Reads Books 

1 37 " 

" 0 33 


‘ P <01 


Getting a newspaper as also magazines to some ex¬ 
tent influenced the correlation between the educational 
environment at home and achievement at school Read¬ 
ing something other than textbooks also bore some rela¬ 
tionship with achievement in language. 

It was noticeable that the values of R with the three 
pupil-background vanables remained low in general, their 
relationship with achievement in arithmetic tended to be 
somewhat stronger than with language. 

The three composite variables and five others were 
regressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension 
and Arithmetic separately The increment in R 2 as ob¬ 
tained by ste-pwise regression analysis for both the crite¬ 
rion variables are given below 

Table 5-13 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variables 

R 

A9 

Increment 
in R-' 

p 

r 

Word Knowledge 

5880 

3458 

3458 

2429 07 

59 

Home Background, 

,5983 

3579 

0121 

86 92” 

20 

Similar Language 

6011 

3613 

0034 

24 72“ 

07 

Gender 

6034 

3641 

0028 

20 16' 

04 

Edunl Environ 

,6051 

3661 

0020 

14 28“ 

08 

Facilities foi 

6061 

3673 

0012 

8 82 

09 

Achievement 






Time Watch TV 

6066 

3680 

0006 

4 63' 

-01 

Age 

6067 

3681 

0001 

0 91 

-02 

p < 05, p <,01 







Table 5.13 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable ,i 

R 

R J 

Increment 

P 

r 




in IF 



Word Knowledge 

5374 

2888 

2888 

1866 82“ 

.54 

Home Background 

5508 

3034 

0145 

95 77“ 

20 

Time Watch TV 

..5590 

3124 

0091 

60,66" 

00 

Edunl Ertvlron, 

,5611 

3148 

0024 

15 92' 

-.08 

Facilities for 

,5622 

3161 

0013 

8 64“ 

10 

Achievement 



v 



Age 

5628 

,3167 

0006 

4,17' 

- 02 

Gender 

5632 

3172 

0005 

3 22 

-03 

Similar language 

5633 

3173 

0001 

0 58 

02 


‘ p < 05, p< D1 


21The differences between the mean achievements, of the caste groups were quite significant but the same got lost here probably m 
'Location' and 'Fathers Occupation 1 
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In Gujaiat, values of R 2 in relation to either of the 
dependent variables were highei than in most oilier Slates 
but the relationships weie in line with those observed 
elsi wheie The difference in ability, as icpiesenled by 
si.cnes on Woid Knowledge, was the most significant 
conliibuuon lo diffetences in achievement with Home 
Backgiound’, 'Facilities loi Achievement', 'Educational 
Enviionmenl at Home' and ‘Time Watch TV’ contributing 
Juithei to the differenees. Foi the iesL of the vaitables, 
the pictuie was not veiy clear Gcntlei’ and Siniilaniy of 
Language' contiibuted significantly to R- m iclauon to 
Reading Comptehension In Gujarat, 21 5% childien ie- 
poited their home language to be oLhei than Gujauli 
Age made some dilfcMenee to achievement in aiithmetic 
Unlike the pictuie in othei States, the time spenL on 
watching TV had a negative couelauon with achieve¬ 
ment in Anthmetic, with Reading Compiehension 't' was 
not significant Age also conehited negauvely, as in some 
othei States, and ,so did gender, m lelalton to Aiithmetic 

A highei R fot Reading Comptehension as compaied 
to Aiithmetic is noticed tn most of the Slates, 

In Tables 5.13 (a) and 5 13(h), the lelationslup of 
such vatiables as could be clilfeient for individual pupils 
with Lheu achievement in school was analysed In Gnjaiat, 
a stiong impact of neaily all the variables was obseived 
on achievement in both Reading Compiehension and 
AiiLhmettc, The total contribution of 37% and 32% to R 1 
weje highei than the respective country medians of 27% 
and 18% The dtffeience was laigei for Anthmetic. 

Diffetences in pupil achievement could be attiibul- 
able to the impact and interplay of several vanable.s 
Family background and peisonal ability was one pait of 
a, the schools, in pailtcular, would play a moie poweifu! 
inle in communities wheie a fahly huge percentage of 
paienls weie llliteiaie. 

In Gujaiat, as in most othei Slates, the school mean 
varied nearly as widely as the scotes of the pupils. The 
standaid deviation of the averages obtained horn Ji*7 
schools fot the tesL in aiithmetic was 7.7 as compamd to 
the 8,3 of the dislnbulion of scoies of neaily 4600 pu¬ 
pils iJ Apart fiont schools being genuinely diffeient fioin 
each other, an unexpectedly huge standard deviation of 
the school means could aiise because of the small samples 
horn schools In general, the number of pupils was not 
small m most schools horn Cigaiai. The schools could 
be catering to more homogeneous groups, giving rise to 
diffeiences in meanMchievement 

All the school-related variables were regressed with 
pupil achievement in the two criterion valuables as speci¬ 
fied e.uliei 

it 


Table 514 (a) 

CON'IKIItimON Ol SniOOl -KUM'l O \AUIAWI\S I'O At till VI- 
MEN I IN It LAI UNO 1 OMI'KI 111 NSION 


Veil whins 

K 

/v- 

lin iciueii/ 

III A 1 

1 

t 

Local mil ol School 

IMS 1 

ihh | 

UiS 1 

(1 fl 1 

m 

(.1,1 S 5(25 111 S(llCK)| 

21X1 

Ini) 

mir 

t 1- 

IP 

Afie nl llic lle.ldiii.nlci 

_T(ll) 

irj i ) 

nji)!S 

1 OJ 

li 

l J eicent.ine Attendance 

jysti 

(KS^ 1 

111 IS 

i S l 

IH 

loi.il hliiolineiil 

11 Vl 

M'J.S 1 

010!S 

J 1 _! 

1)1 

Yc.lis nl Existence 

im 

11 in 

01JS 

_1 M 

Ot 

nl School 






p <05 






Table 5.14 (b) 




com mm i 

ION Ol 

si 1 h)ol 

111 1 Ml 1) 



VAK14HU S lO 

At 1 111 \ 1 

Ml N 1 IN 

MSI II1.M1 

IK, 


Vcn 

A' 

A'- 

till It'IIH’lll 

/ 

/ 




III A' 



1 nc.ilmn ol Sc lion) 

ism 

UtisO 

in,s9 

li ’’H 

i(> 

Classes in School 

tun 

noj- 

Dibit 

S 11 

li 

Feiicnuge Attendance 

1 ni 

1070 

01 it 

i H7 

- IH 

p < Os, p < 01 






Although all the 

thmy 

independent vti 

uiables, 

on 


which infoimation was available fiom the School Ques- 
tionnaue weie entered in the ic-giession analysis, only 
those (and a lew moie down the line) aie listed in the 
tables given above, which conlnbuted a statistically sig¬ 
nificant inclement to R", The total cnnuihulion (bv all 
the vauables) to R J was 20% loi Reading Compiehension 
and 22% loi Arithmetic; both the petcenluges weie lowei 
than the icspectivc median values lot all .Suites Between 
the two validities in Tables 13(a) and 13(b), mote van- 
ance was explained foi Reading Compiehension than loi 
Aiithmetic; the situation icveised in Tables 14(a) and 
14(b) The values of R 2 were neaily ihe same 

The two vauables thaL consistently made significant 
contiibutions to R 1 in relation Lo both the cnteiia weie 
'Location of the School' and 'Classes in School’. Diffei- 
ences in (he achievements of pupils when classified un- 
dei these two variables weie noticed eailiei Children in 
rural aieas acluexecl highei, the cliffeience was probably 
clue lo a sicved-out urban gioup where children fiom 
the highei socio-eionomic (and peihaps also ability) gioup 
could be going lo high-lee-chaiging English-medium 
schools. In the absence of hequenl availability of such 
schools in liual aieas, the gioups icmamed intact 


llaih ol lluase weie highei than [he country medians ot 6 4 and 7 9, lespecuvely 
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An approximate sample of 2,400 pupils was planned to 
be selected ftom 106 schools identified in four regions 
and in the uty of Arnhala in Haryana Tire capital city 
had been included as a region in each State, The seat ol 
the governments ot Punjab, Haryana and the Union Tei- 
ntory of Chandigarh all being in Chandvgaih, it was 
decided to exclude it as the capital city of eithei Punjab 
01 Haryana and include instead the next laigest city in 
each of Lhese Stales Ihe State of Haryana leturned data 
for 1,956 pupils Irom 109 schools, Of these, 202 students 
weie from Class V The data of Class V pupils were used 
only foi studying the gain in learning in the two subjects 
over a yeat The data ftom four schools was diopped as 
the standard deviations weie vety low, pointing to a 
possibility of copying Another school was diopped from 
the legression analysis, The numbei of schools and pu¬ 
pils fiom which data were retained foi analyses aie 
given in Table 6 1 

Table 6.1 

SAMI 1 1ES PLANNED AND ENTERFD IN ANALYSES 


JtegtOH No of Schools No of Pupils 


Ambalu City 

2 1 


50 1 




V 


37 

Uohtiik 

16 


325 




IS 


286 

HKsar 

24 


525 




23 


455 

Ambiila Disu ict 

22 


675 




27 


511 

Guig'aon 

42 


850 




37 


439 

Total 

106 


2425 




105 


1728 


The data from neaiiy as many schools as weie ex¬ 
pected in the sample were letained for analyses but the 
sample of pupils fell short by neaiiy 30% A 25% short¬ 
fall in the number of pupils, on the aveiage, was ex¬ 
pected due to discrepancy between emolment and atten¬ 


dance (In Haiyana, the aveiage attendance as obtained 
horn the data supplied by the headmasters was 88%) 
The maximum shoilfall of pupil sample was horn Guigaon 
— 52% — obtained fioin 88% of the sample ot schools 
The minimum loss was from Rohuk with 88% of the 
pupil sample having become available I tom 94% of the 
selected schools 

How repiesentative was Lilts sample of the popula¬ 
tion of pupils, teachers and schools in the Stale' Some of 
the statistics obtained weie compared with those avail¬ 
able horn the Fifth All India Educational Survey con¬ 
ducted by NCERT in 1986 

Table 6.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPAHED TO THE I'OPllIAHON 


Variable 

/9,5'0 

ill)/VI' 

Pci (.outages 

Hie Sample 
m Ihe Siiuly 

Piimary (only) schools 

62 1 

86 7' 

Gnl Students 

41 3 

42 8’ 

Scheduled Castes Students 

21 2 

24 2’ 

Scheduled Tubes Students - 

00 

2 3 s 

Women Teachers 

41 3 

48 5 s 

Darned Teachers 

99 5 

98 5’ 


Theie weie two deviations horn the 1986 statistics 
which pointed lo the difference beLwcen the sample and 
the population The piopoitton oJ piimary schools in the 
sample was veiy huge compated lo llicii peicenLage in 
1986 1L is likely Lhal uipid extension ol the educational 
facility as part of the drive foi univeisahsaiion of piimary 
(elementary) education resulted in many mote schools 
being opened dm mg this inteival More than 41% of the 
schools lepoited being in existence foi less ihan six 
years only Neveilheless, theie was a highei lepiesenta- 
tion. of primary schools in the sample The percentage of 
tiainecl teachers was slightly lowei - 1% only in 1991, 
Generally, one expected it to be higher A possible rea¬ 
son could be the recruitment of more women teachers, 


t The numbei planned 

2 The numbei entered in the analyses 

3 The number of pupils planned weie estimates based on average enrolment 
Source 

4 The School Questionnaire 

5 The Pupil Questionnane 

fi The Teacher Questionnane 



HARYANA 

including untrained ones, in accoi dance with the clnec- 
tive of the policy o( education of 1986 which recom¬ 
mended at least two teaeheis in eveiy pi unary school, 
one of whom piefeiahly was to he a woman 1L was 
paitly suppoited hy an increase of 7% women teaeheis 
Along with a fauly substantial mciease in the per¬ 
centage of women teachers, the peicentages of gills, SC 
and ST pupils all intleased, hut these inciements, being 
in the expected chieclion, weie noL consiclered as mdica- 
tois of non-repiesentativeness ol the sample 

The Tests in Haryana 

Tesls onginally developed in Hindi wise used as such in 
Haiyana; Hindi being the medium of instiuction in the 
Male no changes weie necessaiy, 'lire data available 
hom the item analysis conducted on the lesponses by 
the final sample of students of Class IV thiow light on 
the suitability of Ihe tests foi the State 

Table 6.3 


mt-’i-K in iy VAiin s or iipms 


1 ‘uss Penenlafi 1 ' 

Arilh 

KC(P) 

MSI 

\VK 

A 1V V 

s s 

Spell 

1(1 - 19 


1 






20 - 29 

A 

1 



1 


3 

30 - 39 

9 

5 


2 



6 

40 - 49 

10 

16 

7 

22 

7 

2 

H 

50 - 59 

9 

16 

7 

12 

H 

10 

7 

60 - 69 

5 

7 

i 

5 

5 

6 

1 

70 - 79 

2 

— 

i 

1 

— 



K0 - H9 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Median 

4(> 5 

50 1 

50,7 

17 7 

50 7 

57 5 

•13.9 


Only one Hem m Reading Compiehension wheie the 
pupils were asked to iclenlily the most suitable title foi a 
hi tef wuLe-up piovecl to be too chlficult I ; or all the Lasts 
togeihei, the clilficulty values weie evenly distributed 
mound 50%, 

lixcepL foi live items in the total battery of 207 
wheie Discrimination Indices weie less than 20, the same 
Weie fauly satisfactory, The median values varied be¬ 
tween 62 6 to 77 3 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Of the 1,728 pupils, 76% weie horn tural areas, 43% 
were gills, The gioup comprised 24% children hom Sched¬ 
uled Castes, 2% fiom Scheduled Tribes and 14% from 
othei Backwaicl Classes. Nearly 30% of the children were 
fiist-geneialion learners as then patents were illiteiate 
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The fathers ol 46% of the children were illiteiate or had 
not studied beyond Class V, foi mothers, the percentage 
was as high as 6l% On the oLher side, 5% lathers and 
1% moLheis had gone lo college Only 5% of the bathers 
weie eiLhei piofessionals oi had high-salaried jobs, 36 5% 
weie faimeis and 18% were unskilled woikers or were 
unemployed, Foity-six pei cent of the childien came 
hom families having four oi irfoie children 

Regarding home variables which might facilitate 
achievement, 86% leported the language spoken at home 
lo be the same as the medium of instruction, namely, 
Hindi. A laige proportion, neatly 80% of the students, 
had attended some type of pie-school programme A 
small peicentage (appioximately 8%) lepoitecl non-avatl- 
ahility of Lextbooks oi witting material; about two-thirds 
had all the necessaiy study material, and others had 
some ol iL Forty-seven pei cenL pupils goL some help 
hom the family Lo do then homework, and 25 pei cent 
had a place wheie they could sit and study A veiy small 
peicentage (3%) had Lo skip school bequenlly in enn- 
tiasl to 59% who could'attend school inosl of the days 
Neaily 50% ol the childien helped with domestic oi 
other woik as lcquucd by the family, foi two oi more 
houis eveiy clay. The children studying in Class IV aie 
C|une young tot this demand H 

The environment aL home was not very conducive to 
learning, A newspapei was leceivecl at the homes ol 
35% of Lhe children only and magazines by 10% 'No 
Books othei than Textbooks’ was tiue of 73% of the 
gioup, but nearly 41% of the children lepoited leading 
something other than the textbooks A small group of 
26% waldied TV foi moie than one hour every day and 
another 30% watched it foi some time, 

Children in Haryana had the advantage of learning 
through their home language, and having family support 
as expies.sed in the availability of study material, and 
icgiilarily in attendance. Mo.sL t of them had also attended 
some pre-school programme But one-thiicl of the chil- 
dien were first-generation learners and not many homes 
had anything Cothei than the textbooks) to read. 

The Teachers 

One hundred and sixty-five teachers front 105 schools 
responded Lo the questionnaire piepaiecl to elicit infor¬ 
mation about teaeheis Seventy-five pei cen| weie hom 
nual schools, 48.5% were women Most teaeheis, (71 5%), 
had sLudied up to Class X only; another 16% had studied 
up to Class XII. Approximately 11% were graduates; only 
two teachers had not passed the matriculation examina¬ 
tion All teachers had lecenec! some piofessional educa- 


7 The Mute (.onfiimcd that n laige numbei of pupils attend Aangan Baris 

8 The Mate uioithrutor did not find the statistics exaggerated 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CllILnUFN IN VARIOUS STATES 


iion,^ Lhe largest number (83%) had two years of training 
for teaching primary classes Only 6% had the D Ed or 
the M Ed degree which prepares teachers for teaching at 
the secondary level 

In Haryana, 82% of the leathers reported having 
received some in-service training, sixty per cent had 
icceived the same for teaching language, the comparable 
peicentage for arithmetic was 47 

Sixty-three per cent teachers spent less than an hour 
in travelling to and back from work, 14% spent more 
Lhan two hours every day 

Very few teachers — 4% only — repoited adopting 
any new practices in their teaching But the percentage 
that used maternal other Lhan textbooks was 55% Seventy- 
cine per cent repoited developing some teaching material 
themselves, they also involved pupils in this exeicise 

A negligible percentage of teachers (2%) evaluated 
students once a yeat The rest of them were divided 
equally over 2-3 and more frequent evaluations Twenty- 
two per cent used the results only for promotion but the 
others used them for removing shortcomings in teaching 
and learning, 

Only 24% teachei s had their own copies of the text¬ 
books, another 32% had library copies, and the rest 
borrowed them from the students (probably on the spot) 
Sixty-five per cent teachers had no access to a dictionary 
while 19% had their own copies, Nearly all teachers said 
they helped the weak students themselves; homework 
was checked regularly by 91 5% More then 75% teach¬ 
ers reported that the students asked questions in their 
classes quite ofLen 

The situations that can be controlled or helped by 
the Slate seemed well in favour of imptoved quality of 
Leaching Only 2% of teachers were non-matriculates, 
probably left-over from the days of non-availability of 
teachers, paitieularly women teachers, ot teachers foi 
rural areas In-service education had been extended to 
82% The pietuie was not as good when it came to 
availability of textbooks and resource material such as a 
dictionaiy The Leachers stuck to old-time practices 


teis said that they had teaching expeiicnce of less than 
live years, the majority of them had taught for moie than 
15 years, hut 75% had been headmasters ten less than 
five years only, 

Tfie Schools 

Seventy-seven pei cent of schools weie horn the iural 
aieas. The corresponding pcrcentagc(s) in the Tilth All 
India Educational Survey was 87% foi all schools anu 
91% for primary schools, As the emolment pei class in 
the iural schools in Haryana was sufficiently high to 
allow the maximum sample of 25 children, a higher 
percentage ot tuban schools had to be included to main¬ 
tain Lhe ratio between the ruial and tuban piopoition of 
the pupils Of the schools selected, 87% had only pri¬ 
mary classes, 9 5% had Classes 1 to VIII; 4% had Classes 
1 to X or XII. Only 5% schools weie pnvale aided, with 
another 1% completely private, the lest weie managed 
by the State government or local bodies Eighty-eiglu pci 
cent were co-educalional and 5% exclusively for girls, 
Middle and the secondary schools are moie likely to be 
the single sex schools. Forty-one pei cent schools had a 
separate room for the headmastei, but only 15% had one 
for the Leachers, Seventy-six pei cent schools icpoiled the 
facility of drinking-water, but only 38% had uiinals foi 
gills, Thirty-nine pei cent of the headmasteis repoited that 
they did not have Lhe basic Leaching maienal such as 
blackboards, chalk and dusters in sufficient quantity 

Achievements of the Pupils 

In all, seven tests were administered to the children of 
Class IV towards the end of the academic yeai, The 
details of the tests are available in Chaptei 3 

In all the tests the scores ol Lhe children vailed ovet 
the enlne range. In most distributions there was a slight 
tendency for a double mode, which could be clue to 
significant and substantial dlffeiences over; (i) legions 
(u) the uiban/iural divide, 

Table 6.4 


The Headmasters 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


As compared to the leachers, the percentage of head¬ 
masters who had gone through only one year of profes¬ 
sional naming was higher (25%), The replacement of 
one yeai by two yeais of teacher education in the lecent 
past could be lesponsible for this On the average, one 
expected the headmasters to be older; 36% were older 
Lhan 50 years, with another 50% in the age-range of 35 
to 50 years Only a small peicentage (12 4) of headmas- 


Test 

Anlh 

(40)'" 

RC(P) 

(44) 

RC(S) 

( 16 ) 

WK 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS 

C18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mea n 

19.4 

22.3 

86 

20 2 

11 9 

10 2 

10 9 

103 5 

sn 

94 

10 8 

5 0 

107 

5 6 

5 5 

7.3 


Mean as 
Percentage 

48 5 

50 7 

53 7 

50 5 

49 6 

56,7 

43 6 

50 0 

Kit - Z0 

92 

93 

90 

,94 

,86 

90 

93 


All India 
Median as 

41,2 

Percentage 

45,4 

43 1 

49,5 

41 7 

57 8" 

42 8" 

45 2 


9 According to the headmaster!,, 1 5% ol the teachers in schools were untrained; the statistics might have appeared due to errors in 
marking 

10 The maximum possible score 

11 Tripura is omitted Hie content of these two tests was not common for all the States 
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Refening to the table above it can be seen that the 
average achievement of the pupils on different tests 
varied between 45 6 to 56 7%. The lowest averages 
were on the two tests involving tasks specifically learnt 
in school, namely, arithmetic and spelling The highest 
proportionate mean was on the test on Sentence Stuic- 
lure, A part of the learning of this nature may be based 
on 'listening' — it may be listening either to adults or to 
communications on mass-media such as radio and tele- 
- - <nn 

In all the Slates, a small sample of studenLs of Class 
V were also administered the same test battery The 
pupils were selected from some (not less than 10) of the 
schools in the sample, The purpose was to compare the 
increment in achievement after one academic year 

Table 6-5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS Of PUP1L3.-CI.A55ES IV AND V 


Claw 

Artlh 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK A \V 

,S S 

Spell 

7 old/ 

IV (172H; 

19 4 

22 3 

H 6 

20.2 119 

10 2 

10 9 

103 5 

V (200) 

22 2 

23 7 

9 H 

20,1 13 3 

11 H 

13 0 

113 9 


With the exception of the test in Word Knowledge, 
each of the means for Class V was higher than the one 
in Class IV, even if not by a big margin Seen with 
reference to the maximum possible score of 207, the 
increment in Clas V was limited to 5% only. 

The average scores of children were also studied in 
relation to several variables. The State of Haryana was 
divided into four regions for the puspose of sampling 
Proportionate representative samples of schools were 
selected from these regions as well as from the city of 


Arnbala which was a surrogate for ihe capital city 

Ambala, the ’capital city’, had the highest achieve¬ 
ment The number of pupils was not large, it is likely 
that most of these pupils were not first-generation learn¬ 
ers The competitiveness in a big city and opportunities 
in terms ol stimuli available were likely to favour these 
children 

Achievement-wise, the next best was district Ambala, 
while the lowest achievement was noticed in Hissar, the 
difference between the two aggregate scores was 28 5 
The average score of children from Ambala City was 
twice as much as of those from distucl Hissai 

The achievement of pupils on two of the Lesls, namely 
Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (para) were also 
studied objective-wise, and in the case of Arithmetic, 
topic-wise as well. 


Table 6.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC - OH[ECHVL-WI5E 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

9 1 

4 3 

47 9 

Undemanding (12) 

6 0 

3 1 

50 0 

Applieauon (9) 

3 r 

2 7 

455 

Tool Mo; 

19,4 

94 

48 5 


The percentage mean on application items was the 
lowest The young pupils are learning lo apply their 
knowledge. The mean of ‘Knowledge’ items was lower 
than on items testing understanding, this was contrary to 
expectation 


Table 6.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS Of PUPILS — ItECION-WISE 


Region 


Artlh 

RCCP) 

RC(S) 

W.K 

A W 

i.y 

Spell 

'total 

Amliala 

Mean 

32,2 

35 7 

14 1 

31 4 

16 3 

15 6 

17.9 

163,2 

City (37) 

SO 

2 1 

30 

2 1 

11,1 

20 

2 1 

5 7 


Roll Uik 

Mean 

20 5 

23 3 

8.5 

22 1 

12,8 

10 7 

12 7 

110 6 

(286) 

SO 

83 

9.9 

4 8 

99 

59 

5 2 

7 6 


Hissar 

Mean 

16 6 

18 9 

70 

16 2 

10 3 

9 2 

8,8 

87 0 

(455) 

SD 

8 1 

9 6 

4 4 

89 

5 2 

50 

6 2 


Amliala Dlstt. 

Mean 

22 0 

25 2 

10 3 

21 9 

12 8 

122 

11 1 

115 5 

(511) 

SD 

10 1 

11 6 

4 9 

11.2 

5 H 

5 5 

7,8 


Gurgaon 

Mean 

17 0 

19 9 

7 6 

19 8 

11 2 

8 1 

108 

94,4 

(439) 

SD 

8,9 

9 H 

5 0 

10 7 

5 5 

50 

6 8 
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Table 6.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMEIIC — TOPIC WISE 


Top if. 

Mean 

SD 

Mean cl s 

Pei Lt'illrrgt' 

Time (3) 

1 6 

1 0 

53 3 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

3 3 

1 9 

47 l 

Fundamenl.il Opeiations(12) 

5.9 

3 3 

49 2 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 2 

09 

40 0 

Fi actions (5) 

1 9 

1 (i 

38 0 

Decimals (7) 

3 5 

1 7 

50 0 

UmtJiy method plus Others 

(3) l 8 

L 0 

FiO 0 

Total (40) 

19 A 

9 4 

48 5 


The maximum peicenlage scoie of 60 foi 'Umlary 
Method’ etc , was in line with the picLure obtained in 
othei States as well The ihiee items, including the two 
on UniLary Method, pioved the easiest everywhere In 
Haryana, the lowest scoie was an Fractions, followed hy 
Weights and Measures, The low scoie on the latLei was 
somewhat suipiismg as the topic was within the day-to- 
day excellences of the childien The high scoies on 
'Time' and ‘Decimals’ could be due to lccency ol mtio- 
duction of lhe.se items 

Table 6-9 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION — 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


obji'ttwe 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ Pet tentage 

Noting Delcul (17) 

97 

4 ft 

57 0 

Compieliensmn" (13) 

6 4 

3 ft 

49 2 

Infeielite" (1 i) 

6,0 

3 3 

42,8 

luial 114) 

22 3 

10 8 

50.7 


The dillerences in the mean achievement on the 
three objectives were in the expected direction Drawing 
inference being a higher-levet skill is still being learnt by 
the young pupils The fifty-seven per cent scoie on simple 
understanding of the material could be considered satis¬ 
factory 

The differences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided ovei location, gendei and caste were also stud¬ 
ied The relevant statistics are presented in Tables 6 10 
to 6 12 


12 This include 1 . 

hi) deriving meaning ot difficult words Fmm ihe context, and 
(b) lelating things at a simple level 

13 This includes identifying the 


Table 6.10 


DUTCH!. NCI'S IN AC.IIirVEMrN! — UK’AHUN WIST 


I'LWl 

/.neat ton 

Mean 

SO 

t 

Audi 

11 

23 8 

9 1 

1 1 HI) 


It 

n a 

0 0 


KC(P) 

u 

25 (> 

1 1 0 

7 90 


R 

21 0 

10 i 


RC IS) 

U 

10 7 

i fl 

10-ift 


R 

7,8 

l 


W K 

II 

23 8 

l 1 5 

8 39 


R 

18 9 

10 1 


A W 

tl 

13 7 

s 1 

H 20 


It 

1 1 2 

T (I 


s s, 

11 

11 9 

(\ (1 

- 1 78' 


It 

9 ft 

5 1 


Spelling 

(J 

12 I 

7 5 

5 13 


It 

HI 3 

7 1 


RC (total) 

11 

30 3 

1 l (i 

9 32 


It 

2M H 

1 i 3 



Urban - '|2J Htiial - 1107 

** p < 01 

The mean scoies ol students fmm ihe uibati aieas 
were persistently and significantly lughei than ihose horn 
the luial aieas The chlleience was maximum m the test 
in heading Compiehcnsion(s) followed by AiiLlimetic 
The aggregates clilfeied by 2b 6 scoies (approximately 
12%) The differences weie moie peisistent and diamatic 
than noticed in othei States The city of Ambala alone 
could not have pioduced this difference as the numbei 
of childien there was small, 

Table 6.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Oetulei 

Mean 

sn 

t 

Aulh 

n 

19 1 

*9 1 

0 Hft 

' 

G 

19,5 

9 7 


nc(i’) 

H 

22 0 

10 8 

0 21 


G 

22 2 

10 7 


nets) 

II 

8 3 

5 0 

l 98 


G 

8.8 

4 9 


WK 

11 

20 9 

10 3 

3 47’ 


G 

19 t 

11 1 


AW 

11 

11 9 

5 6 

1 05 


G 

117 

5 8 


s s. 

B 

10 3 

5 3 

0 64 


G 

104 

7,2 


Spelling 

11 

11,1 

7 2 

2 08 


G 

10 4 

7 3 


RC (total) 

B 

30 4 

14 9 

0 82 


G 

31 0 

14 6 



Hoys - 989 Girls - 739 
* p < .05, *- p < 01 


message m ihe central idea and the title of the passage 
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The diheience.s on Lhiee tests weie .statistically sig¬ 
nificant though not huge The del mite tiend, unlike in 
the case ot location, was missing; one of the differences 
was in kivoiu of gals and the othci two in iavoui of 
hoys Two oi the lhiee diheiences (one each in layout 
of hoys and gills) weie significant only at OS level 
linhke in many olhei Stales, Lhe gills in I-Iaiyana achieved 
a scoie compaiahle to that of hoys in AiilhmeUc U can 
he said that theie weie no definite differences between 
the achievement of hoys and that of gnls. 

Table 6.12 


DITFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LASTE-WISF 


lest 

Cjimelei 

Mean 

SD 

/ 

Audi 

SC 

IS 1 

9 3 



VI 

16 2 

6 3 

3 98 


IIC 

20 3 

9 1 



Olhei s 

19 5 

9,6 


HC (IP 

SC 

21 I 

10 5 



ST 

21 3 

9 1 

1 96 


IIC 

22 7 

10 7 



Olheis 

22 i 

10 9 


ltCCS) 

SC 

8,3 

5 1 



ST 

8 1 

4 3 

47 


;tc 

8 H 

4 8 



Olheis 

8 6 

50 


W K 

SC 

19 4 

10 4 



ST 

17 0 

8 2 

3 38 


liC 

21 6 

LOO 



Otheis 

20 1 

10 9 


A W 

SC 

11 8 

5 H 



ST 

9 3 

4 3 

4 02 


IIC 

12 5 

5,1 



Odieis 

11 7 

5 H 


S S 

SC 

9 8 

5 H 



ST 

6 7 

4 a 

8 27 


UC 

11 0 

5 4 



Olhei s 

10 3 

5,3 


Spelling 

SC 

10 9 

7 1 



s'l 

7 9 

6 0 

4 29 


DC 

11 9 

75 



Olhei s 

10 6 

7 3 


RC (tonl) 

SC 

29 4 

14,3 



ST 

29 4 

12 6 

1 54 


HC 

31 3 

14 5 



Olhei s 

31 0 

15 0 



SC - 41K ST - 40 11C - 245 Othci s - 1025 
* p < 05, ** p <01 


Although all the F’s weie not significant, 5 out of 7 
(for the seven tests) were The total scores added to SC- 
99 7, ST-96 5, BC-108 8 and ‘Otheis’ 103 2. The BC gioup 
had the highest score on each of the tests, even if the 
mat gin of difference was small on some of them It was 
followed by 'Others' and SC These two groups tniei- 
c hanged then positions on two tests but with very small 
dilfeiences ST lagged behind; it was only 2 3% of the 
sample 


The most inteiesting comparison was between Back¬ 
ward Classes and 'Otheis' By the name assigned to them 
it has been generally assumed thaL they weie backward 
educationally as well, they ceilainly seemed moie ambi¬ 
tious 

Factors Related to Achievement 

Pupil-ielaLed vaiiables weie regressed against the two 
triteua sepaiately to understand their contribution to dif- 
feiences in achievement Befoie that some of the homc- 
hackgiound mfoimillion weie combined inLo three com¬ 
posite vaiiables 

'lhe legiession coefficients foi the variables entered 
in the Lhiee composite vaiiables aie given below. 


Home Background 



RC 

A nth 

I cicalion 

-8 90 

-7 08 

Father's Occupation 

-V 28 

-72 

(.isle 

57 

60 

F.uhei's Education 

- 13 

- 30 

Molhei’s Education 

-,47 

-27 

Numhci <>l Siblings 

61 

62 

It 

26 

32 


- p < 01 •]->< 05 


'Location', 'Caste' and Fathei's Occupation' seemed 
to contubute substantially in maximising the conelation 
of 'Home Backgiound' variables with the achievement in 
school It may be remembeied that theie were significant 
chffeiences between the achievement of urban/iutal chil¬ 
dren and of Lhe caste groups, The olhei vaiiables weie 
eilhei not impoitanL oi Lhe same weie subsumed by the 
earliei three All the six ?eio-oider conelaLions of Lhe 
thiee independent vaiiables with insignificant legiession 
coefficients and two dependent vaiiables weie less than 
oi equal to 0 03. 

Facilities for Learning 


RC Anth 


Attended Pie-School 

-0 84 

-2 15 

Place foi Study 

4 51 

3 12' 

Help in Home-work 

1,60 

1 29" 

Availability oT Textbooks 

0 54 

1 32' 

Availability of Sludy Material 

0 83 

0 7fi 

Helping Household 

0 96 

1 33" 

Regularity in Attendance 

-3 33 

-2 39' 

it 

0 22 

0 30 


*” p < 01 

The variables listed above leflecl the family's con¬ 
cern about the child’s education, Of these, thiee seemed 
to make a difference to achievement m school in gen¬ 
eral, These were 'Place at Home, for Study’, ‘Help in 
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Homework' and 'Attending School Regularly' In addition 
Availability of Textbooks and Attending Pre-school’ made 
-ome difference to achievement in arithmetic. In con- 
Eiast, 'Availability of Notebooks’ did not contribute any- 
rtting in maximising the relationship, it could have heen 
subsumed in ‘Availability of Textbooks'. 


Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

An!h 

Get Newspaper 

-0 01 

-0 25 

Gel Magazines 

-0 73' 

-0,43 

Books at Home 

111 

1 52' 

Heads Books 

3 46 

1 29' 

R 

0 19 

0 14 


" p< 01 

The variables that contributed to difference in achieve¬ 
ments were the family having books and the child read¬ 
ing something othei than his/her textbooks, The reading 
habits of the family including that of the child made a 
difference to the learning of the pupil in school 

Getting a newspaper or magazines was probably a 
very casual thing 

The three composite variables and five others were 
regressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension 
and Aiithmetic, with a view to understand iheir contribu¬ 
tion to differences in pupil achievement 

Table 6.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED \A1UA11LES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vai table 

R 

R- 

Iih rement 
In «-• 

h 

r 

Word Knowledge 

0 5830 

0 3399 

0 3399 

889 4' 

0 58 

Facilities for 

0 6033 

0.3640 

0 0241 

65 7 

0 22 

Learning 

Home Background 

0 6137 

0 3766 

0 0126 

34 8 

0,26 

Edunl. Environ 

0 6205 

6 3851 

0,0085 

23 8' 

0 20 

Gender fl 

0 6233 

0 3885 

0 0034 

96' 

0,02 

A <1 1 

Age , , 

0.6252 

0 3908 

0 0023 

65 

0 05 

Time Watch TV ^ f 
Similar Language 

0 6255 

0 3912 

0,0004 

1.1 

0 07 

0 6258 

0 3916 

0 0004 

1 1 

0.01 


■ p < .05, " P < 01 


As in case of many other States, the variable meant 
to represent differences in pupil ability contributed most 
to the variance related to either of the criterion variables 
The proportion was a little lower for Arithmetic The two 
variables which made an insignificant addition to R 2 for 
both criteria weie ‘Time Watch TV’ and 'Similarity of 
Language'. More than half the children said they watched 
some television every day, but it did not have any inde¬ 


pendent hearing on their achievement in school-related 
tasks Fourteen pei cent children in Haryana had said 
they spoke a language other than Hindi at home Con¬ 
cluding from the small percentage, this probably was not 
the group speaking 11 Ilariami at home The State, being 
adjacent to and having been a part of the erstwhile State 
of Punjab, could have a substantial group which spoke 
Punjabi at home But Punjabi, being very similar in giam- 
mar and vocabulary to Hindi, was not likely to be any 
disadvantage to the children 

Table 6.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

II 

R-' 

Increment 
in li J 

/■' 

r 

Word Knowledge 

0 5337 

0 2848 

0 2848 

688 1 

0 53 

Facilities for 

0 5774 

0 3334 

0 04 H6 

125 8' 

0 28 

Learning 

Home Background 

0 5991 

0 3590 

0 0256 

68,9 

0 31 

Gender 

0 6013 

0 3616 

0 0026 

7 0' 

0 02 

Time Watch TV 

0 6017 

0 3621 

0 0005 

1,3 

0 06 

Age 

0 6022 

0 3626 

0 0005 

1 3 

0 03 

Similar Language 

0 6024 

0,3629 

0 0003 

0 8 

0.01 

Edunl Environment 

0 6025 

0 3630 

0 0001 

0,3 

0 14 


** p < 01 


'Educational Environment at Home' turned out to be 
significant in relation to Reading Comprehension but not 
with respect to Arithmetic, the T’s were 0 20 and 0.14, 
respectively. 

Compared with other States, the variance explained 
by pupil-related variables in Haryana was on the high 
side, 

In Tables 6.13 (a) and 6 13(b), the effect of home 
background of the pupils as well as individual related 
variables, including an index of ability on the differences 
in the scores achieved by them on the two criterion 
variables, was studied In Haryana, ihe two R 2 s were on 
the higher side, being 39% and 36% with respect to 
Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic, respectively, both 
were much higher than the country medians of 27 and 
18%. The difference was larger for Arithmetic 

Differences in pupil-achievement could arise because 
of the impact and interplay of several variables Schools 
would, probably, play a more significant role than the 
homes would Lesser variation was expected in schools 
than in homes, the former being administered by one or 
two agencies in several States, while each home, like an 
individual, could be different from the other But, in 
spite of apparent standardisations, differences were no- 


i-i Spelling wa,s the test on which the achievement of Punjabi- speaking children could get affected 
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Liced even in availability ol facilities not to speak of 
utilisation of Lhe same 

The school means differed nearly as widely as the 
scores of Lhe pupils The standard deviation of 104 means 
on the test in anthmeLic was 8,0 as compaied to 9,4 of 
the distubution of scores of moie than 1,700 pupils 15 
All the school-related vai rabies excluding Lhose pio- 
vicling information about the Leachers and practices 
adopted by them in teaching weie regiessed with pupil 
achievement 

Table 6.14 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARtAHI.ES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable• 

R 

IP 

Inclement 

/• 

r' 




in IP 



Teachers per Cla.ss 

0 2512 

0631 

0 0631 

6 H7 

-25 

Group 

Classes in School 

0 345H 

0 1196 

0 0565 

6 48 

0,19 

teachers Untiamed 

0 3991 

0 1593 

0 0397 

4 72 

-019 

Peicenlage 

Attendance 

0 4439 

0 1971 

0 037H 

4 66 

0 21 

Age ol the Pupil 

0 4743 

0 2250 

0 0279 

3 52 

-014 

reaching Experience 

0 4915 

0 2416 

0 0166 

2 13 

-0 13 

of Ileadmastet 
Facilities hn 

0 5077 

0 257H 

0 0162 

2 09 

ooa 

Teacheis 

Time Given (Auth) 

0 5259 

0 2766 

0 0188 

2 47 

0 17 

lime Given (Lang) 

0 5406 

0 2923 

0 0156 

2 oa 

0 08 

Books in the 

Library 

0 5582 

0 3116 

0 0193 

2 61 

0 02 

* p < 05 







Table 6.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Variable 

R 

ip 

Inclement 

!•' 

r 




in IP 



Pei tentage 
Attendance 

0 2267 

0 0514 

0 0514 

5 53 

0 23 

Administration ol 

0 3066 

0 0940 

0 0426 

4 75' 

0 22 

School 

Teachers Untrained 

0 3941 

0 1553 

0 0613 

7 26" 

-0 18 

Age of the Pupil 

0 45^9 

0 2069 

0 0516 

6.44 

- 0.16 

Financial Freedom 

0.4862 

0 2364 

0 0295 

3 78 

-0 05 

Location 

0 5030 

0 2531 

0 0167 

2 17 

0 21 

lloolc Hank 

0 5232 

0 2737 

0 0206 

2 72 

0 13 

Operation Black- 
hoaid 

0 5406 

0 2923 

0 0L8.6 

2 50 

0 00 

Rooms pel Cla.ss 
Gioup 

,5568 

3t00 

0 0187 

2,55 - 

-0,10 


* p <,05; " p <01 


All the thirty-one variables in which information was 
available from the School Questionnaire were enteied in 
the iegression analysis, but only those and a few more 
down the line, which contnbuted to a statistically signifi¬ 
cant increment to R 2 , aie lisLed in the tables given above 
The cumulative R 2 was 39% for Reading Comprehension 
and 44% for Arithmetic; both the values weie higher, as 
in the case of between pupil differences, than the coun¬ 
try median of 26% and 30%, respectively The general 
picture was similar to the one in Tables 6 13 (a) and 
6.13(b) 

It was expected that more variability in achievement 
in Arithmetic would get attributed to school-relaLed vari¬ 
ables than to home-related variables, while for Reading 
Comprehension, the picture would be reversed It was 
so in Haryana as tar as Anthmetic was concerned, the 
difference was not very much. For Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion, the two were equal 

The two that made a significant contribution to R 2 
consistently foi both the criteiion variables were 'Per¬ 
centage Teachers Untrained' and 'Percentage Attendance’ 
of the pupils The foimer came as a surprise because, 
there were hardly any untrained leachers in Haryana; the 
headmasters leported 1 5% as being in this category 
Both the Vs had expected signs, these were not high but 
the consistency in value and direction left one peiplexed 
The second variable made sense, 

In addition, 'Availability of Teachers per Class Group’ 
and 'Classes in Schools’ also made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to R 2 with respect to Reading Comprehension. The 
average availability of teachers in Haryana was not poor- 
-4 teachers for 5 Class-groups but the differences on this 
variable, between schools locaLed in urban oi rural areas 
and primary (only), middle and secondary schools could 
exist, Uiban children were found to achieve higher (Table 
6.10), if cluldien sludying in Class IV of pumaiy schools 
also had highei mean achievement than those studying 
in the primary sections of middle and secondary schools 16 
(13% m the sample), the finding would fit in very well. 

'Administration of the School’ and 'Average age of 
the Pupil’ made a significant addition to R 2 statistically 
with respect to Arithmetic The latter also appeared in 
Table 6 14 (a); both the 'Vs were negative, indicating 
low achievement on the part of the older pupils The 
average age of the pupil from backward communities 
could be higher at the entry point, they might also be 
repeating classes in larger numbers, producing a nega¬ 
tive correlation between age and achievement 

Although 92% schools were managed by the govern- 


15 Both ol tiie.se weie higher than the country medians of 6 4 and 7 9, respectively 

16 In .some States the mean achievements of children coming from three types of schools were compared, children of primary schools did 
better than the others in some parts of the country Separate means for primary, middle and secondary schools were not worked out for 
Haiyana 
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INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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When requeued lo participate in thus study, the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir appointed two coordinatois at the 
State level lo look aftei the work in Jammu and in 
Kashmil the Valley separately The Coorclinatoi hom Kash¬ 
mir started the woik related to the initial stages but had 
to withdraw because of distuibed conditions in the Val¬ 
ley, Jammu continued iLs contact but did not tiy out the 
tesls, noi' did il adminislei the tests in the sample of 
schools originally selected as pei the piocedure followed 
in othei States, The final testing was done a full year 
later, m Match 1992 Instead of Febiuaiy - Maich 1991. A 
fresh sample of schools was drawn foi the district of 
Jammu only and the tests administered to nearly 800 
pupils of Class IV, The choice of distnct was as pei the 
convenience of a hurried job but caic was taken to 
eliminate any bias in the selection oi schools Although 
in Lhc beginning stages the State had said that the major¬ 
ity of the childien learnt through the medium of Urdu, 
the final testing was cauied oul on childien whose me¬ 
dium of injunction at school was Hindi, again because 
ihe woik could noi be delayed any fiuthei 

Some ol the statistics as available horn the obtained 
samples weie compaied with those lepoired in the Fifth 
All India Educational Suivey conducted by the NCERT in 
1986, The comparison was somewhat handicapped be¬ 
cause ihe figures available front the 1986 Survey were 
foi the entire Slate of Jammu & Kashmir while the data 
of this study was not only confined to the Jammu region 
but to Jammu distiict only. 

Table 7.1 


SAMPLE as compared to the population 


Variable 

Pei Ceutaf<e 

19<% Sunny Sample In the Study 

Pi until y fonly) Schools 

71 6 

43 6' 

Gill Siutlenls 

39,9 

43 4 : 

Scheduled Castes Students 

9 7 

33 V 

Scheduled Tillies Students 

00 

6.7 J 

Women Teacheis 

39,1 

45 6 1 

Trained Teachers 

79 3 

77 9 


The percentage of primary (only) schools decieased 
very substantially, which could be due to lesinction of 
the sample to Jammu distncL Moie schools could be 
middle schools In this area oi the same might have been 
upgraded In these five years The increase in percentage 
of gnls and Scheduled Tubes pupils was in the expected 
dliaction. No ST childien weie in ihe schools according 
to the 19B6 survey, but in this sample, their percentage 
was 6,7%, A sharp increase was also noticed foi SC 
pupils, Some demographic changes could also have taken 
place dining this interval because of continued chsiuihed 
conditions In part of this as well as a neighbouung State 

The Increase in numbei of women teacheis was in 
the expected direction, particularly in Lhe lighL of the 
impoilance given to this m the Educational Policy of 
1986. There was a negligible dllfeience in the peicent- 
age of trained teachers, 

The most Important deviation was noticed in the 
peicentage of primary (only) schools, Even then, be¬ 
cause the sample of schools was diawn fiom one district 
only, it could not be said dually whethei it was biased 

The Tests In the State 

As mentioned earlier, the State used the tests as pie- 
paied in Hindi) no changes were made, 


Table 7.2 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Pass Percentage Artth, 

RC(P) 

HC(S) 

\V.K, 

A.W 

3 1 S Spell. 

10 * 19 


1 

1 

— 

2 

4 

20 - 29 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

30 - 39 

12 

9 

7 

16 

4 

4 11 

40 - 49 

9 

22 

— 

20 

9 

11 3 

50 - 59 

9 

8 

3 

3 

4 

3 2 

60 - 69 

5 


— 

1 

— 

— 

70 - 79 

1 


1 




Median ' 

43 9 

43 1 

33 9 

4i 5 

40 6 

44 9 32.7 


The tests were moderately difficult for the Stale, the 
most difficult being the one on spelling, Some school 


Simice 

1 The School Que.slionnane 

2 The Pupil Questionnaire 

3 The readier Quealonn.im.- 
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systems defei teaching this skill till Ion;-; This was fol¬ 
lowed by Reading Compiehension (sentences). In Sev¬ 
ern! Slates, items on this test weie found lo be difficult 
buL this pictme was most hequently lollowed by .1 simi¬ 
lar pictuie on the test on "Appiopnate Word” which had 
the same type of items as the Reading Comprehension 
(sentences), In Jammu, the items on the lattei test had 
pass percentages moie compatible Lo the lest of the 
battery, The reasons foi the items on Reading Compie¬ 
hension (sentences) pioving difficult wcie not clear 
Only 20% of all the pass peicentages wcie equal to 
01 above fifty pei cent— most of Lhese lemamed in the 
50% — 59% lange 


age ot childien said ihey lead nothing besides then 
textbooks Foily-lour pei cent childien watched TV daily, 
with 9 5% watching 11 (oi moie Ilian two hums a clay 
The lattei statistic was smallei only to the ligiues loi 
Delhi and 1 Luy.tna 

In geneial, (he childien honi Jammu wcie somewhat 
al a disadvantage, a fauly laige numhei was horn so¬ 
cially dejiiivecl gioups, moie patents weie illiLeiate Sev- 
eial ol the childien die 1 not get essential study maternal 
and they had to help Lheu lanuhes fni long hums, they 
also had to miss si hnol on .seveial days 

The Touchers 


The Groups in the Study 


The Pupils 


Eight hunched and eight 1 pupils, who had studied up to 
Class IV responded lo the tests, 80% weie from uiral 
ateas and 43% weie gals The peicentage nl Scheduled 
Castes children was a high of 3.3%, with 7% belonging to 
Scheduled Tubes The avenge age of the pupils was 
10 7.yeais 

Foity-six pei cent fathers and 62 % mothers weie 
illiterate, another 19% fathers and 18% motheis had stud¬ 
ied only up to the pi unary level On the othei side 
approximately 2% of fathers and moLheis had gone to 
college Fifty-nine pei cent fatheis weie farmers, and 
anothei 15% were eithei unskilled woikeis oi were un¬ 
employed. Eleven pei cent were eithei professionals or 
had high-salaiied jobs 1 Fouy-ftve pei cent children came 
fiom families having foui oi moie children 

Neaily 79% childien said they spoke some language 
other than Hindi at home (Dogu is spoken by a very 
large group in Jammu,) Only 19 % childien had attended 
some kind of pre-school piogiamme 

Less than 50% children repoitecl having most of the 
textbooks oi othei study material, So lai as the textbooks 
weie concerned, the statistics was higher only to Biha, 
and compaiable to Andhia Ptadesh BuL 45% children 
•said they received help in doing then homewoik, and 
37% had some place at home wheie they could sit and 
study A large pioportion as compared to the other States- 
-(45,5%)- were lequrred to help their families with do¬ 
mestic oi occupation -1 elated work for fain oi moie houis 
evety day, The percentage of children that could attend 
school most of. the clays was a moderate 55% 

A newspaper at home was repoitecl by a small 24% 
and magazines by 19%, Severny-two pet cent families 
had no books at home and a nearly comparable percenl- 


4 

5 


The data fur one more Student was dropped aftei tins staoe 
Only 16.5% fathers had studied up to matriculation and ahove 
moderate salaiies in offices 


One hunched and louiteen teaclieis lesponded to the 
qucstionnaiie meant in elicit inhumation about then edu¬ 
cational backgiound, llie* lauhties they had foi peilmm- 
mg the job and the ptacticcs they lollowed, Highly nine 
pei cent oi these tcachets weie teaching in the luial 
a leas, 46% weie women Neaily one-thud ol litem weie 
young, being less than 35 yeans ol age” only 15% weie 
oldei than 50 yeais In geneial, they wcie an expeu- 
enced lot, only 21% had taught foi less than 5 yeais, 
35/6 ol them had taught for moie than 20 yeais 

f'oity pei cent of the teaclieis in Jammu weie giadu- 
ates, a compaiable numhei had studied only up In Class 
X, neaily 3% weie non-mull icukiles A laige inajoiity of 
68% had leceived one year ol piote.ssional education 
meant to piepaie teaclieis lor pnmaiy schools, 18% had 
a B.Ed degiee More than foui pet cent teaclieis did not 
lespond to this question; they, along with anothei 5% 
who ticked the alternative 'any other 1 , could he un¬ 
trained. Fhe headmasters icported 22% teachers in schools 
to be untrained The disetepancy between tilts statistic 
and the maximum 9% teachei Respondents being un- 
tiained could unse because nl biased sub-sampling of 
the teachei icspondents Filly-two per cent teaclieis had 
icceived some in-service education 

Although 89% teachers weie teaching in the nual 
ateas, only 30% wcie residing very close to then schools, 
anothei 26 % needed half to one houi to Havel to and 
horn school Neaily 20% spent moie Lhan two hours 
every day in tiavelling — a percentage smaller only to 
the ones in Meghalaya and Tnpuia, which have a diffi¬ 
cult teirain 

Most teachers (90%) did not experiment with any 
new practices in teaching but they did feel that innova¬ 
tive appioaches would enhance pupils’ interest and • 
achievement Twelve pei cenL Leacheis said they did noL 
use any matenal othei than textbooks for teaching but 
t2/o icported using other metedal hequently, Scventy- 


herefoic, these could be sdioot teachers and poisons winking on 
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eight pei ient had developed at least some ol it them¬ 
selves, and f)fi% hnd even involved Llien pupils in this 
task 

Nc.uly 70% le.irheis in lainimi followed the ludi- 
tlonal pniLlice of evaluating pupils 2-3 Limes a yeat, 
17,3% levied them eveiy month, and 13% onie ,i yeai 
Appiox'tmalely half the Leacheis used the feedback thus 
available only lor piomotion, 20% said they used iL foi 
intpmving then teaching and the learning on paiL of Lhe 
[.upils Only 2% leachei s asked patents of weak pupils 
to artange tuition, Lhe majouly said they helped the 
students themselves Mote than 88% teacheis repoited 
pupils asking questions in the class quite often 

Thuly pei cent leacheis bon owed textbooks horn 
lhe pupils — probably on the spot, lhe lest had etthei 
their own copies ot the ones bom the lthiaiy, Thuly per 
cent had no access to a Hindi language dictionary 

In brief, the leacheis in Jammu wete well c|ualtliecl 
and expenenced; the numbei of gtaduales was a high 
40% Quite a lew ttavelled long distances to teach then 
schools They kept to the old and lamihai practn t s >1 
teaching and evaluation Not all of them had the basic 
minimum matenal for teaching 

7 he Headmasters 

I’hnleen pet cent of the 110 headmasters who Idled in 
the School Questionnaire were untiamed, but 12% had a 
liEcl degiee which implied that they wete graduates 
MosL of them wete mature in age, only 12% wete youngei 
than 35 years Conespondtngly, 75% of them hacl taught 
for more than 15 years but 8% had been in leaching (or 
less than live years Mote than one-thud of them had 
been headmasters foi less than live years 

The Schools 

All the schools in this sample weie horn lhe district of 
Jammu, 81 5% weie hom rural aiert, Eighty-one pet cent 
weie managed by the government and anothei 15% by 
local bodies; 3 6% were either private ot private aided 
Only 44°/ of the schools weie pnmaiy fonly), of the 
test, 40% weie middle and 16 % weie secondary schools 
Potty per cent had pre-primary classes as well Sixly-one 
pei cent schools weie co-educational The peicentage of 
schools that admitted girls only was twice as high as that 
which admiLted only boys. Fifteen per cent of the schools 
had been Opened tn the last 10 or less than 10 yeais 
Fifty-eight per cent schools had a separate room for 
the headmaster and 33% had a common room foi the 


leacheis as well Dnnking-watet was available in 58% of 
the schools but only 33% ot Lhem had sepaiate uunals 
foi girls Twenty-eight pet cent schools lepoiled having 
the facility of a'Book Bank, Headmasters leportecl an 
avenge of 473 books in the binary/’ 

The combined peicentage ol headmasters who le- 
portecl absence of ‘No Detention’ and those who omitted 
Lo answei this question was 6 3% More Lhan 50% fol¬ 
lowed it foi Class I only, 22% up to Class II and 8% up 
to Class IV The peicentage of private/piivate aided 
schools was not vety high 

Operation Blackboard had noL reached 65% ol the 
schools till then C1992) Eighty-ftve pei cent schools did 
not have a Paient Teacher Association. 

Achievements of Pupils 

Fight bundled and seven pupils who had studied up to 
Class IV took the test battery tn Jammu 

Table 7.3 


ACUIEVhMIiNrs OF PllPIIS 


Ie\t 

Anth 

(40)’ 

nap) RaS) 

<'>4) (16) 

WK 

(40) 

A IK 
(24) 

SS 

(16) 

Spell 

(21) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

17,9 

18 6 

79 

174 

9 9 

8 1 

8 0 

87 5 

sr> 

7 9 

10 0 

4,1 

10 8 

5 2 

6 3 

(i 0 


Mean as 
Peicentage 

14 7 

42 3 

49 4 

42 7 

41 2 

45 0 

32 0 

42 3 

AH- JO 

0 87 

0 92 

0 86 

0 94 

0 83 

0 89 

0 89 


All India 
Median as 

Peicentage 

41.2 

45 4 

43 1 

19 5 

41 7 

57 8" 

42 8" 

45 2 


With the exception ot the test on Spelling, all other 
averages were above 40%, the highest being on the tesL 
of Reading Comprehension (sentences). The pooiest pet- 
fotmance was on the test on LSpelhng In many systems, 
emphasis on spelling comes much laLer Compated to 
the overall average, the achievement in aallhmetic seemed 
satisfactory 

All States were tequested to test a small sample of 
cliildien of Class V A sample of 200 pupils to be se¬ 
lected from at least 10 schools identified as representa¬ 
tive of the gioup of schools in the study was recom¬ 
mended These schools wete to be selected onjhtz basts 
of judgement. In Jammu, the test battery was admims- 
teied to 304 pupils of Class V, their average on the 
aggregate was lower than the children of Class IV. This 
pictute was seen in several States in the country but was 
quite difficult to comprehend or explain 


6 All tlie.se statistics should he seen in the light ot the large number of middle and high schools which gcnemlly have better facilities 

7 The maximum possible scoie 

S Tupura Is excluded. The content ot these two tests was not common for all the States 
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Tabic 7.4 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS - CLASSES IV AND V 


Test 

Artth 

RC(P) RC(S) 

W K. 

AAV, 

SS. 

Spell. 

Total 


(4 op 

(44) 

<J6) 

(40) 

(24) 

(]») 

(25) 

(207) 

rv (807) 

17,9 

IK 6 

79 

17 1 

9.9 

H.l 

H.O 

H7 5 

V (304) 

17,3 

IK 0 

H.2 

16,5 

99 

7,6 

6,9 

84,6 


Even on the iwo tests composing tasks learnt mainly 
in school, namely, anlhmelic and spelling the means of 
the Class V pupils weie lower than those of the pupils of 
Class (V, In anlhmelic, the chtklien could he concentrat¬ 
ing on new aieas introduced, showing poor peifoimanee 
on topics learnt eailiei hut not assimilated too well, But 
Lhe Lest in spelling could not he consideied stiictly spe¬ 
cific to what was intioduccd in Class IV, The words keep 
leccuiring in the hooks. A more thoiough investigation 
mighi throw some light on this situation, 

Aehievements on two of the tests, namely, Aiith- 
metic and Reading Comprehension (paragiaphs), weie 
also sLuthed objecLive-wtse, and in case of Arithmetic, 
topic-wise also 

Table 7.5 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OHJECTIVE-WJ.SE 


Ob/edina 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Peicentage 

Knowledge (19) 

H 6 

3,a 

45 3 

Undei,standing (12) 

5 6 

2 a 

46 7 

Application (9) 

37 

2 3 

4l 1 

Total (40) 

17 9 

7,9 

44,7 


No differences in peicentage mean scores on items 
categoused undei Knowledge and Undeistandmg weie 
noticed in oLhei States as well. This could be due to a 
very thin line, in geneial, between these Lwo objectives 
aL this elementary level, oi due to the items under Knowl¬ 
edge being easiei. In Jammu, the mean on items involv¬ 
ing application was not much lowei; keeping che young 
age of the students in mind, it could be considered 
satisfactory 

Table 7.6 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC - TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1,6 

1,1 

53 3 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

2 K 

1,7 

40 0 

Fundamental Opeiations(12) 

55 

2.9 

45 8 

Weights and Measuies (3) 

1 3 

9 

43 3 

Fractions (5) 

1 8 

1,3 

36,0 

Decimals (7) 

33 

1 7 

47 1 

llnit.uy Method plus Othei 

1 7 

1 0 

56 7 

Total (40) 

17 9 

7.9 

44 7 


9 This includes 

00 cleaving the meaning of difficult vvoids Irom the context, and 
(b) relating things at a .simple level 

10 TLUs includes identifying the message oi lhe (.entail idea and the 


The highest peicentage scoies on Unitary Method 
and Time weie seen in several States It could paitly be 
due to items in these aieas being easy or because both 
the topics weie taught in Class IV The achtuvcmenl was 
lowest in Fiaetions but not foi Decimals, A score ol 
45,8% was consideied veiy low on Fundamental Opera¬ 
tions which the children had been learning for the last 
Ihiee years and which would be basic for fmliter learn¬ 
ing of ai Ithmetic The children seemed to have been 
exposed to all the topics, in any case, 

Table 7.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION - 
oiiiective-wi.se 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a s Pen tentage 

Noting Details (17) 

K 2 

4 4 

4H.2 

Simple Comprehension’' 

(13) 5 6 

4 .3 

43 1 

Infeience 111 04) 

4 8 

3 1 

,34 3 

Total (44) 

IK,6 

IQ 0 

42 3 


The diffeiences in the mean achievements weie in 
the expected direction, ’Drawing Inference’ is a hlghei- 
level competency which was probably still being learnt, 
A 48% score on getting Infoimation from the simple 
material in the mothen tongue was noL considered satis¬ 
factory, 

The differences in the achievements of pupils, when 
divided ovei location, gendei and caste, weie also stud¬ 
ied, The relevant details are presented in the tables that 
follow. 

Table 7.8 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 


location 

Menu 

SD 

1 

Ai nhinelic 


u 

21 9 

K H 

5 K6 ' 



R 

17.3 

7,6 


ltC (1>) 


U 

23 5 

12 5 

5 HI 



It 

17 a 

9.3 


RC (S) 


U 

9 9 

5 0 

5 31 



It 

7.6 

4 2 


W.K, 


u 

20 7 

13 4 

3 92 



R 

16 4 

10.2 


AW, 


U 

2 6 

6 1 

5 97' 



R 

9 5 

4 5 


s s 


U 

10.7 

6.3 

5.86'' 



R 

7 6 

5 0 


Spelling 


U 

10 1 

7,1 

4 00' 



R 

7.7 

5.7 


IlC (total) 


U 

33 4 

16.2 

6 09' 



R 

25.3 

12,6 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 


U 

3 4 

16 7 

6 34’ 



It 

24.B 

12 7 



Urban - 114 Rural - 693 

** p< 01 


title of the write-up 



JAMMU 
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The urban chikhen achieved consistently and sub¬ 
stantially higher ihan the ruial group on all the tests, 
leaving no doubt about the very clear conclusion Their 
aggicgate score of 109.4 was 12% more than the 83.9 of 
luial childien Poverty, lack of facilities for learning, 
moie paienls being ilhteiate, could be some of the vaii- 
ables influencing this diffeience 

Table 7.9 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Te\t 

Gen dei 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arithmetic 

H 

IS 0 

8,1 

0 50 


G 

17 8 

77 


RC(P) 

I) 

18 H 

10.1 

0 77 


G 

1H 3 

99 


RC(S) 

B 

78 

4 6 

0,81 


G 

8 1 

4.2 


WK 

B 

17 0 

11 1 

0 00 


G 

17 0 

10.4 


AW. 

II 

9.8 

53 

0 90 


G 

10 1 

5.0 


S.S, 

B 

79 

5.4 

1,00 


G 

8 3 

52 


Spelling 

B 

8.1 

6.3 

0 18 


G 

80 

5 6 


UC (total) 

B 

26 6 

13 6 

0 31 


G 

26 3 

13 2 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

B 

25.7 

14 1 

0 65 


G 

26 4 

13 2 



llnys - 456, Gnls - 351 


In contrast to the location-wise divide, there were no 
diffeiences in the achievements of boys and gnls. Small 
differences over various tests were evenly distributed 
over the two gioups The proportion of girls in schools 
was somewhat smaller, being 43 4% of the sample, but it 
could not be said with confidence that it left the girls as 
a select group 

A difference was noticed in the achievement of Sched¬ 
uled Castes children and the rest of the gioup. The 
aggregate scores of the four groups added to- SC - 81 4, 
ST - 91 6, BC - 92 2 11 and 'Others’ - 90 0; the last thiee 
groups looked more similar. In any case, the number of 
pupils undei BC or ST was quite small. 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Data regarding the home background of the pupil was 
regressed with achievement in Arithmetic and Reading 
Comprehension to identify such variables as contribute 
to difference in achievement, In the first step, some of 


the related background variables were combined together 
in three sepaiate composite variables 

The regression coefficients for the variables entered 
in the three composite vaiiables are given below. 

Table 7.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Te\t 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

A 

Arithmetic 

SC 

17 0 

7.9 



ST 

187 

78 

1 69 


BC 

IB.3 

84 



Others 

18 3 

79 


RC(P) 

SC 

17 7 

93 



ST 

19 8 

9,9 

1 28 


BC 

19 8 

10 7 



Others 

187 

10 3 


1«XS) 

SC 

7.5 

4.21 



ST 

8.6 

4 3 

1 60 


BC 

8 2 

4 6 



Others 

8.1 

4 5 


WK 

SC 

15.4 

10.4 



ST 

17 8 

11 7 

3 28 


BC 

183 

10.8 



Others 

17 8 

10 9 


AW. 

SC 

9.0 

4 8 



ST 

11.2 

5 1 

4,78" 


nc 

10 5 

5 2 



Others 

10.3 

54 


SS 

SC 

7.7 

5.0 



ST 

8 1 

54 

0 61 


BC 

B.6 

59 



Others 

82 

5.4 


Spelling 

SC 

7 1 

5 8 



ST 

74 

5 8 

3 92 


BC 

85 

57 



Others 

8.6 

6.1 


llC (total) 

SC 

25.2 

12.4 



ST 

28 4 

13,2 

1.54 


BC 

28.0 

14,3 



Others 

26 8 

13 9 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

23.9 

12.6 



ST 

26,6 

14,3 

3.38’ 


BC 

27,6 

14 1 



Others 

27.0 

14,1 


SC - 268, ST - 54, BC 

- 66, Others 

- 419 



* p< 05 , •* p< 01 





Home Background 








RC 

Arith 

Location 



-7 55' 

-4 42■ 

Father's Occupation 



0 05 

-0.11 

Caste 



0 35 

0.31 

Father's Education 



0.56 

0.54 

Mother’s Education 



0,01 

-0 23 

Number of Siblings 



-1,01 

-0 13 

11 



0.23 

0.23 


** p<,01 


11 A higher mean score of BC students was noticed In other States as well. 
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Among the set of- vaiiables gtouped togelhci undci 
'Home Backgiound’, 'Location 1 stands out as the sole/ 
and mosL significant vanable which seemed to be lelated 
to school achievement. It is likely that several othei 
vaitables such as ‘Fathei's Occupation' or ‘Patent's Edu¬ 
cation' weie subsumed by it Large significant ditfeiences 
between uiban and ruial gioups were nolieetl eailiei as 
well 

Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Anth 

Attended 1’ic-schonl 

1 59 

1 65 

Place foi Study 

0 76 

0 06 

Help in Homewoik 

-0 58 

0 29 

Availability ol Text Iioolo, 

2 J2' 

1 if 

Availability ol Study Maternal 

-0 86 

' 0 08 

Helping Huu.sehnld 

1 58 

0 31 

llegulautv in Attendance 

t 49 

0 50 

H 

0 18 

0 16 


“ p< 05 , ** 1>< 01 

The availability of textbooks conliihuled significantly 
towards’ dilfeiences in achievement, Less than 50% of the 
childien said they had most of the textbooks Attending 
pre-school, the demands of Lhe family on the child’s time 
and legulaiity tn attending school weie some othei van- 
ables which seemed conclatcd with achievement in 
school Regiession coeflicients were eithei significant with 
tespect to one of the cuteiion variables or were reason¬ 
ably high with similar signs in both the equations 

Educational Environment at Home 


RC Anth 


Get Newspapei 

0 97 

0 37 

Gel Magazine 1 . 

t 76 

0 65 

Hooks at Home 

0 09 

0 29 

Heads Hooks 

2 07 

0 92 

R 

0 13 

0 10 


* p< O') 


The only vaiiable that had a significant legiession 
coefficient, and that, too, with only one of the ciiierion 
variables, was the child reading books othei than text¬ 
books. Availability of newspapers and magazines made 
small contributions towaids the composite vanable, which 
had only very limited correlation with the cnteiion van- 
ables. 

The three composite variables as obtained against 
Reading Comprehension and five others were regressed 
with achievement in Reading Comprehension and Arith¬ 
metic, separately. Inciements in R 2 are given in the fol¬ 
lowing tables 


Table 7.11(a) 

('ON 1 Mint I ION 01 IMIl’JI Kid Aim VA HI Mill 8 l() 
ACIItl VI'MFNT IN III' APING l OMI’UI tll'NStflN 


Va\lahli■ 

R 

A - 7ili 

ii'ini'ii/ 

/- 

J 




in A' 



Wind Knowledge 

0 '1709 

i) 12 IN 

0 2218 

210 39 

0 17 

Home Badcgmuml 

0 1931 

0 1 132 

0 021-1 

22 7 i 

0 .’3 

Smul.u L.ingu ige 

0 501 'l 

0 251 l 

(1 0082 

8 78 

0 11 

1 acuities lui 

0 507 i 

(1 2575 

0 (ItiCi 1 

6 62 

0 19 

l earning 

1 ime Wall b TV 

0 5126 

0 2627 

0 t)0=)2 

5 70 

n 20 

Ape 

0 5155 

0 2658 

o no in 

3 51 

0 06 

lidunl limuon 

0 5156 

0 2658 

0 no) u 

o 07 

0 14 

Genclei 

0 5156 

0 2658 

o dooo 

— 

n oi 

* PC (J5 , - p< 01 







Table 7.11 (b) 



coN’iuuunioN or pripn 

Id [AtId) VAK1AHU.S I'd 


ACIIII Vr'MIiNI 

IN Aid11IM1 I'll 



Vat table 

R 

A’‘/Ml 

.lenient 

/- 

/ 




III A' 



Woul Knowledge 

0 356 i 

0 1270 

0 1270 

117 15 

0 36 

Home Backgiound 

0 3915 

0 1532 

0 0202 

J 1 S'? 

0 2.3 

Ape 

0 iCKii 

0 1651 

0 Oil') 

11 (5 

0 (19 

'lime Watch IV 

0 4155 

0 172(i 

0 (1075 

7 27 

0 19 

Simiku Language 

0 4185 

0 1751 

0 (1025 

2 -10 

0 08 

Facilities foi 

0 4200 

0 1764 

0,001.3 

1 2 i 

0 15 

le nmng 

Ldunl Enviuin 

0 4201 

0 1765 

0 0001 

0 12 

0 12 

Gendei 

0 4202 

0 1765 

o oooo 

— 

-0 02 


p< tn 


The pictuie in Jammu was slmiLu la the one ob- 
setved in most othei Stales so lat as the maximum con- 
lubution to R 2 was concerned Dilieienc es in pupil abil¬ 
ity tepicsented by the score on Woicl Knowledge ex¬ 
plained the maximum variability in eithei ol the uiletton 
vanables ’Home background 1 , which included parents 
education, fathei’s occupation, caste, etc , was the sec¬ 
ond most impoilant variable It also had a reasonable T 
with both Reading Comprehension and Aulhmetic 

The third common vanable - with lespcct to two 
cnteiion vanables was 'Time Watch TV' It was expected 
to have a moie dnect heating on achievement in lan¬ 
guage but as its impact on Aulhmetic was observed in 
several StaLes, it is suspected to be related to the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the family foi which theie was no 
direcL measure 'Father's occupation’ and ‘education 1 were 
the two indued measutes; peihaps material goods at 
home was a more diiect index 

The language spoken at home being the same as the 
medium ol instruction in the at schools made a greater 
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dilteienic to Reading Compi ehension Lhan to Aiilhmelic 
[t was as would he expected Neddy RO'Mi chiklien te- 
poiied llu; home language in be tlidcienL lhan Hindi in 
which ihcy look the tests 1 he age ol the child was 
iound lo make a sigmlieani conliihiiuon |o R- in |ainmu, 
ll had not played any lole m mosi nihci States 

On the olhei side, whelhei the child was a boy 01 a 
gill did not ahcel its achievement in school In Jammu, 
the pei tentage ol gills cm oiled at the primal y level was 
40%'-, they wete t3% in this sample ‘hclucattnnal Cnvi- 
lonment at Home’ had teasonable positive h's, but its 
inHuencc*i could ha\ r e been subsumed by the vauables 
pieeedmg it, most piobahly ‘Home Hackgiound' 

['he total vanance explained by difletcnees among 
the home hackgiound ol pupils was veiy close to the 
cotmtiv avetage 

The lelaUonship ol Home Baekgiotind’ vauables with 
the achievements of pupils was studied in Tables 7 11(a) 
and 7 I 1 (b) The explained vanance ol 27% lot Reading 
Com pi ehension and 18% lor Authmelic, were the same 
as the median values lot the tommy 1’he impact ol the 
dillcicut es in the home backgiouncl was quite modeiale, 
the obsetved dtllercnces seemed computable lo those 
noted in any olhei Slate in spile ol the lad the sample 
horn the Stale was taken horn a small legion A stmilai 
exeiu.se ol analysing the lelattonship ol school-ielated 
vauables was also undeilaken All mini million available 
about the policies and piatlices being lollowed in the 
schools, along wilh the qualifications and expeiience of 
the headmasteis, was icgresscd against aehievemenl on 
the two entenon vauables 

The school means dilfeied fiom each olhei only a 
little less than the semes obtained by the pupils The 
stanclud deviation ol the dislubiition ol 110 school means 
was 6 8 scutes .is computed to the 7 9 of 808 pupils H 

Apuil bom the schools being genuinably diffeienl 
linm each olhei in availability ol physical and academic 
hiuliues ot the clienteles they served, school means could 
also be as huge oi as small as the scoies ol the pupils 
because of Lhe small numbei of students responding to 
tesls in some schools The avetage number of the pupils 
onsw'eimg the tests in a school was only 7 3 in the Stale 

AlLhnugh all Lhe ihnty-one variables given in the list 
at the end of the tepotl weie tegressed with Lhe two 
catena, in the two tables given below only those which 
contnbuted statistically significant inclement to R z and a 
few moic down the line were letamecl The total contribu¬ 
tion to R 2 was 38% and 35% for Reading Compiehension 
and Aulhmetic, lespectively It was much higher than the 
total variance explained by Lhe home-related vauables. 
Etlhei the quality of the schooling varies a gteat deal in 


the Slate oi the dilfeiences in some of the pertinent vari¬ 
ables i elated to pupil hackgiound weie nuumv On the 
lace ol i l, the distiibution ol ‘home background' vauables 
did not look veiy dillcient w'hcn compaied with the same 
m olhei Stales Some uppuient clifleicnees among schools 
weie noticed, and the same have been descubed in the 
icTevant portion ol the lcpoit Out ol these, the school 
being pumary only ot a pail oi middle or secondaiy 
school did not seem to make any eliffeience 

Table 7.12 (a) 


COMltinUIION UI SCttOOI-HFLA’lliD VARIAWES lO 
AC UIEVEMFN l IN READING COMPELITENSION 


\'cu table 

n 

A!-' 

Ini u 3 meill 
in A'- 

!■ 

1 

loc iin m 

0 3873 

0 130(1 

0 1300 

16 76 

-0 39 

Opt i iliou Iliac khcuid 

o '091 

0 2020 

0 0320 

6 12 

0,23 

PinlesMiiiul 'Ii lining 

0 4914 

0 2413 

0 0393 

•i HT 

0 l‘t 

Rooms pei t lass Gioup 

0 32(11 

0 2771 

(1 0336 

i 31 

0 23 

Age nl lhe Pupil 

0 3448 

0 2968 

0 0197 

2 33 

0 It) 

P l’\ 

0 3S65 

0 3097 

0 0130 

1 69 

0 14 

* p*- Os , " p ' 01 







Table 7.12(b) 



CON 1 KIIiUTION OP SUIOOl-llLLAIl'D VAU1AHIPS TO 


ACHIbVl.MLN I 

IN AKI1I IMP11C 



Vcnuihle 

K 

R- 

Inuumvnt 

1 ■ 

1 




w R J 



lot iilion 

0 1800 

0 l-H 1 

0 1 i I'l 

16 03" 

-0 38 

Rooms pei Class Gioup 

0 4186 

0 1732 

0 0308 

3 31 

0 18 

'lot'll Teaching Exp 

0 4331 

0 2033 

0 0301 

3 32 

0 19 

Age ol the Pupil 

0 4728 

0 2233 

0 0182 

2 16 

0T0 

Time tilven (Lanj*) 

0 4981 

f) 2-iHI 

0 02-16 

2 97 

0 12 

Opeiation Ultirkhoaid 

0 3746 

() 2(u9 

0 0168 

2 03 

0 13 


" p< 01 

■While a smaller R 2 toi Aiithinelic was expected in 
Table 6.i3, it was hypothesised to be highei than that 
obtained for Reading Compi ehension in Table 0 14 Ac¬ 
tually, It was not so Only' the eliffeience in ease of Lhe 
foimei was biggei than the difference foi the schonl- 
ielated variables 

In Jammu, the only vunable Lhat consistently conti ib- 
utecl a significant variance to R 2 was 'Location of the 
School’ Significant and very laige differences in the mean 
scoies (total) of urban and ruial chiklien have been 
commented upon eailiei It would be difficult to say 
whether the rural child peifoimecl wpise because his 
home environment was less conducive to learning oi 
because the school was less efficient than its counterpart 
in the urban area 


12 The Fifth All India Educational Survey, 1996 

13 The cotiespondlng country medians were 6,4 and 7 9, tespcctively 
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No oLher variable made a significantly large contri¬ 
bution to vanance lelated to difference in achievement 
in Arithmetic but .several added small values of R 2 to 
take the total from 14% to 36% 

So far as diffeiences in achievement in Reading Cora- 
piehension aie concerned, ‘Operation Blackboard’, 'Pro¬ 
fessional Training of the Headmaster’ and ‘Availability of 
space per class group’ seemed important That 'Opera¬ 
tion Blackboard' made a diffeience to achievement m 
language and not in arithmetic was noticed in some 
other States as well It was likely thal the teaching of 
mathematics, continued to remain textbook - based, while 
the availability of additional material made a diffeience 
to the learning of language M Operation Blackboard had 
been extended to 65% of the schools in the sample 


ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCIIOOI CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 

The contiibuLion of 'Professional Training of the Head 
: master' towards achievement in language alone could 
i not be interpreted easily The vai lability existed in qu a ij 
fleations, but why should n affect only the learning of 
language? The simple coefficient of correlation was not 
too low, either On the average, availability of space was 
not too pooi, but differences could exist between schools 
In the case of this variable, impact on achievement in 
Arithmetic was noticeable It was likely that the vanable 
represented general availability of tire facilities m \he 
school. 

In Jammu, more variance in achievements of pupils 
was explainable by school-ielated lather than by home 
related variables The forme, were not as highly associ¬ 
ated with achievement in arithmetic as the lattei 


14 It might also have made 


difference to the learning of Environmental Studies I and II which wer, 

, Rich were not under consideration Jn this study 



INTER CORRELATIONS OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES .AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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INTER CORRELATION;! of school-related VARIABLES and achievement 
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Kiunutftka was K‘i|iu‘sletl in aclminislei lhe (esls and qucs- 
lionnaiies In ncaily 6000 pupils studying in nppioxi- 
mulcly 400 .schnol.s selected limn loin disinUs in dilku- 
enl i cginns and Uk 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 capital cily nl Ihmgalme 

Table 8.1 

SAMI'II S PI VNNIT) AND Rt I'AIM D ]■( )|{ AN AI VMS 


Region 

An (i/.Si/ioo/s 

A'u 

of /‘ll/ll/s 

Cipit.d t ilj 

Ml' 

ti¬ 

111) 

HU 

B.ing, ilnie 

ll > 

lift,' 


(Distiu t) 

U2 


USA 

Hclg.ami 

?T 

70 

ITT 

12 t i 

(uilbarga 

04 

SB 

12 hi 

77H 

Mysoie 

,7 

H2 

1.-th i 

H78 

ldl.ll 

MIH 

sl.V 

W)S 

4H7a 


The Slate i cl tuned dam Ini neatly *>,500 pupils horn 
j 13 schools hut siune data had to be diopped at various 
stages due to, non- iespouse to lests the stoics on which 
weie used as tnlenon vanahles, non-availability of a 
School QncMionnane m the eiiois made in lecoiclmg 
The desenplive data loi pupils is based on 4,876 obsei- 
vuiions - a negligible dilfeienei liom the Iinal sample ol 
dS7d letained loi dtll'eience between vunous gioups and 
legiession Dialysis The icsponses of 27K schools weie 
tonsideu-d in destnbing the state ol schools oi the pio- 
filc of the headmastei; data hum only 27i schools were 
enleied loi legiession analyses. 

The piopoition ol pupils whose data have been 
analysed was the highest bom Mysoie, followed by 


liclg.iutn ' Inudentally, the mean achievements ol pupils 
1 10111 these two legions weie also high, giving Lhe State 
some advantage in the oveiall aveiage 

lo be able to judge how lepiesentalive Lhe sample 
ol schools and pupils weie ol then lespective popula¬ 
tions, some ol lhe statistics obtained ftom this sample 
have been tompuied wiLli the same obtained in Lhe Fifth 
All India Educational Survey, 1986 

Table 8.2 


samimi: as coMPAKitn to tin; poptit aiion- 


Vw table 

PcULCIlltlf'V 

Sinticy 

'lhe Sample 
In Ihc Study 

I'nm.iq (only) Schools 

hi 2 

14 td 

(ml Sludeots 

54 h 

54 2" 

.Sclieduletl Castes Stuck-ius 

IS H 

14 7" 

Scheduted Tillies SlutleiUs 

45 

*5, CP 

Women Teacheis 

26 1 

44 H' 

Irained Teacheis 

91 3 

97 H’ 


There was a glaring deviation in the peicentage of 
pnmary schools which had pimiaiy sections only in 1986, 
and the schools in the sample This could he due to a 
huge number ol primary schools having been uused to 
the level ol Class VII in the State in the lasL live years, 
Them was an mu ease in the percentage ol women teach¬ 
ers; the liend was in the expected direction, The propoi- 
lion ni women teachers was expected to rise after the 
National Policy of Education of 1986, which tlesned that 
one of the two teachers - lhe minimum number of 
teachers in the primary school - should be a woman, 
This deviation along with a laigcr peicentage of trained 
teachers could also be l elated to the phenomenon of a 
very high peicentage of middle schools in the sample, 


1 The numbers planned 

2 The numbeis enteied in ibe analyses 

3 Data hum only 27H schools was analysed 

4 ltegaiding the low aveiage ol number of pupils horn Bangaloie, the State Coordinator explained "The lime ,selected lor the test 
administration was the lag-end oi die academic year, that is, March, where in almost all the school annual examinations weie completed 
It was a peuod of seml-v.ic ition when the attendance is veiy poor That is die leason foi (he low percentage of lum out ot students to 
lake up the tests This may also have a hearing on the poor peiformance of the children in the tests" 

Sou ice 

5 The School Qiiestionnnne 

6 The t'upil Questionnaiie 

7 The Teacher Questionnaiie 
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The Tests in Karnataka 

Karnataka, like othei Slates where the medium of in¬ 
struction is a language othei than Hindi, tmnslated five 
ol the seven tests meant foi pupils and piepaied two, 
namely, the ones foi sttucluie of a sentences and foi 
spelling The State had also paiticipated in Lhe liy-out of 
the miueiial and had, thus, influenced the selection of 
items to some extent The tests finally pioved very diffi¬ 
cult for the Slate as is apparent horn the spiead of the 
difficulty values of the items. 

Table 8.3 


DIFFICULTY VAILIRS OF THE ITEMS 


Peicentage 

Arilh 

AC (7-9 

KCISI 

\VK 

A.W 

SS 

Spell 

0 - 9 


_ 

. 



| 



10 - 19 


14 

H 

4 

_ 

A 


3 

20 - 29 


13 

14 

N 

H 

13 

? 

4 

30 - 39 


(i 

13 

3 

23 

3 

10 

8 

30 - 49 


2 

4 

0 

9 


6 

7 

30 - 39 


3 

3 

1 

1 

1 


3 

dt) - (39 


2 

— 

-- 

1 




Median 


24.1 

29 5 

24.3 

33 9 

24 9 

36 3 

36 4 


1 lie median difficulty value of foui out of seven tests 
was less than 30% The two tests constiuctecl by the 
SCERr, Bangnloie, weie somewhat easiei and had me¬ 
dian difficulty values mound 36%. The othei test with a 
median pass peicentage of 36% had only two alteina¬ 
tives to select the conect answei fioni, and would tend 
to have highei appaient pass percentages because of 
chance conect answers, The test, consisting of out-of- 
context words, was also vulnerable to changes in the 
difficulty level in tianslalion In none of, the tests, the 
pass percentage on any item was higher than 69 5% The 
test in uiiLhmehc pioved to he the most difficult with 
pass percentages of mote than one-lhiid of the items 
being lower than 20%, Half the test items had difficulty 
indices less than the chance peicentage of success ie 
25%. H 

lhe median discrimination index vaned from 38% 
foi the test in arithmetic to 78% foi the test on spelling, 
It may be mentioned that Karnataka was in the fouith 
quailile in lhe examinations conducted lot selection of 
pupils lor admission Lo Navodaya Vidyalayas. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupiis 

lhe data obtaine d hom 4,874 pupils were studied with a 


view to estimate levels of learning after foui years of 
schooling SixLy- eight per cent ol these students came 
hom lural areas; 44 pei cent weie gills, Fifteen pei cent 
belonged to Scheduled Castes, 5% Lo Scheduled Tubes, 
and anothei 28% Lo Backward Classes The hitheis of 7% 
of these pupils weie professionals Sixty-lom pei cent of 
the falheis weie eilhei illiteiate oi had studied only up 
to Class V The molheis in this categoiy weie as high as 
79%, only 7% fathers and 1% mothers had leceivecl col¬ 
lege-level education Twenty-five per cent of the chil- 
dien came hom families with moie than four childten; 
30% came from homes which had small families 

Thiily-thiee per cent children had some kind of pie- 
school education. An equal peicentage lepoited that the 
language spoken by them at home was dillerent from 
the medium of instillation at school, i e , Kannada Ten 
pei cent childien said they had only some of Lhe text¬ 
books and inadequate oLhei study maienal Twenty-eight 
pei cent helped Lheii patents with household ' voile Joi 
two oi moie horns pet day 

Foity-eight pei cent children repented icceivmg some 
assistance with then studies hom members of their fami¬ 
lies, 19% had some place wheie they could sit and 
study. SevenLy pei cent childien lepoiled attending school 
icgulaily but 7% missed it Jiequently 

A newspaper was leceivecl in 23% of the homes and 
magazines in 19% Seventy-four pei ccnL of the homes 
had no books othei than textbooks 

Thiity-even per cent children said they read some 
books oLhei than their textbooks, and 35% lepoited watch¬ 
ing "IV, varying from one to two bolus daily, 

As a Lotal gioup, childien hom Karnataka seemed lo 
enjoy some apparent advantages; a smaller piopoition 
(20% only) belonged to dcpnvecl gioups and a substan¬ 
tial peicentage (33%) had attended some pie-school. But 
on the othei hand, 33.5% tepoitcd the language spoken 
at home to be different from the medium of instuicTinn 
at school. 

The Teachers 

Five bundled and seventy-one Leacheis lespondctl to the 
Teachei Questionnaire The following statements ate based 
on their iesponses, Sixty-six pet cent of the teachers 
weie based in the lural aiea; 35% of them weie women; 
this statistics was very different fiom that ol 26 % women 
teachers repoited in the survey conducted in 1986 A 
plausible leason, 1 e, the gieaiei tluve to provide a 
woman teacher to each primary school has alieady been 
mentioned 


Ol Iho'.ovnnrwlr.nr!. 'i'm '^ponding lo alternative lesponse questions numbering more than 30, ilic fatigue Eiaoi, lhe concent! .Hum 
Ihe lesults mmlir i‘ ‘ .’ C " ^ ™ unl Iljd Llle children been mined to ies|X>nd to these types or tests then lhe peiloimance and 

‘ . ,i p ; ^ n 1 ;™ p ntllely dl ,( ,eiL ‘ nt Fa hunch).” In nnothei conleM, the Cooidinatoi had winten "All the officcis ol lhe Working 
Ais we envivi^ed " * v went thiouj’h the report and Lo the (best nf the) knowledge of the team, lhe tepoit just .suits the 
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The majority of the teachers -- 81% -- had studied up 
to the secondary or senior secondary level; 14% of them 
were graduates; only 5% had not studied up to Class X 
Seventy-foui per cent had received two yeais of profes¬ 
sional education and anothei 15% one year of tiaining 
suitable for teaching young children; nearly 8% reported 
having a B.Ed degree. Only 55% of them had received 
any in-service education although 60% of them had been 
teaching for mote than 10 yeais 

Eighty-lour per cent teachers resided quite close to 
their schools, thus spending less than an hour travelling 
to and from the school, only 1 5% leporLed spending 
more than three hours foi this purpose Seventy-five per 
cent teachers had their own copies of textbooks, another 
17% had the, same horn the library, 41% had then own 
dictionary, it was available to another 49% in the library. 
Only 10% said they had no access to a dictionary, Re¬ 
garding teaching, a failly large percentage (33%) said 
they adopLed new teaching piactices, 91% thought that 
the standard of achievement would mnpiove thereby, 
Only 2% teachers said they had larely used study mate¬ 
rial other than textbooks; 30% reported using them fre¬ 
quently SevenLy-seven per cent teachers had developed 
some audio-visual aids for' their pupils, a large propor¬ 
tion of 83% had involved theii sLudents as well in this 
activity 

Ninety-two per cent teachers carried out a monthly 
evaluation, but the majority used it only for promoting 
students to the next class, Eighty-nine per cent of the 
leacheis said they helped the weak students themselves 
but 10 5% asked paients to arrange tuition. A large per¬ 
centage (96%) checked pupils’ homework regularly Only 
40% teachers said that the pupils rarely asked question 
in the class 

On the aveiage, the teachers in Karnataka were edu¬ 
cated up to the expected level and had the minimum 
essentials like textbooks They reported following useful 
practices, but the achievements of the children in the 
State were quite poor 

The Headmasters 

Ninety per cent of the headmasters weie moie than 35 
yeais of age, half of them being above 50 years A small 
10% were young, that is, less than 35 years in age, The 
majority of the headmasters (75%) had taught for more 
than five years A fairly substantial percentage (25.5) 
reported having received professional training suitable 
for teaching secondary classes. This, however, needs to 
be seen in the light of the fact that a very large number 


of schools in this sample were middle schools Two per 
cent headmasters had woiked in this capacity for more 
than 10 years; 51% of them were quite new having been 
headmasters for less than five yeais 

The Schools 

Data from 278 schools was used for analyses; of these 
only 69% were from rural areas Seventy-five pei cent 
were mn by the State or the Central government. Twenty- 
two pel cent were piivate aided schools, with another 
2% being totally private, which was a fairly large statistic 
for this level of education Only 91% of the schools had 
co-education 9 Eighty-seven per cent had been in exist¬ 
ence for more Lhan 20 years; only 1% had been started 
recently, i.e , during the past six years 

Regarding physical facilities, 59% of the schools 
had a room for the headmastei, and 75% foi the teach¬ 
ers in geneial Sixly-hve per cent had the facility of 
drinking-water being available, 40% had uiinals for girl 
students 

Twenty-four per cent of the schools had pre-primary 
sections. The 'No Detention’ policy was followed up to 
Class III by 41% and up to Class IV by another 6%. 
schools. Operation Blackboard had not been implemented 
In 84% of the schools 111 The existence of a Parent Teacher 
Association had been reported by only 29% of the schools 

The schools in the sample had been well estab¬ 
lished, Compared to other States they had more physical 
facilities. 


Achievements of Pupils 

The following statistics are based on the responses of 
4,874 pupils who responded to the seven tests 

Table 8.4 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Aritb, 

(40) 

RC(P) RC(S) 
(44) (16) 

WK 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS, 

(18) 

Spell. 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean score 

11 0 

13 3 

4 0 

15 1 

6,4 

68 

92 

65 8 

SD 

6,5 

76 

3 2 

9 1 

4 2 

4.3 

6.8 


Score as 
Percentage 

27 5 

30,2 

25 0 

37,7 

26.7 

37 8 

36 8 

31 8 

KIl-20 

0 85 

0 87 

0 76 

0,91 

0 77 

0.82 

0 92 


All India 
Median as 
Percentage 

41 2 

45 4 

43 1 

49.5 

41,7 

57 8" 

42.8" 

45.2 


None of the averages went beyond 38%, the median 


percentage was only 30% 


Even on the two tests con- 


9 All these statistics were probably influenced by the structure of the school (I-V7I) It is more common to have private aided, private and 
single-sex schools beyond the primary level Karnataka has reported 85% of the schools In the sample as having Classes I to VII 

10 This could also be due to the fact that the schools in the sample were middle schools 

11 Tripura is excluded The content of these two tests was not common in ail States, 
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stiuctecl by the SCIIRT, die mean scores weie 38% and 
37%, lespeclivcly 

This was the pichue ohl.unutl aftei the data hom as 
many as 35 schools had been chopped Theie was no 
app.uent mason lo suspect lhal dropping of some of the 
data would mciease the mean scoic, even by a small 
iliffeience What I allows in ihe ne\L Liiblc gave suppoit 
to this clnection of thinking 

A small sample of 336 pupils of Class V, selected 
from some of the schools n| the sample, weie adminis- 
teied the same lest bjUciy Ihe pm pose was to study 
the gam in one ycai The mean scorns of pupils hom 
Classes IV and V am compaied in the following table 

Table 8.5 

MFAN ACHIEVEMENTS Of I'U'Tl S — LI 'S. ES IV AND V 
Claw Anth KCIP) KC(S) H"A all \ A Spelt Tola! 

IV (-1871) 1J II lit «i 0 is 1 6 i Ci 8 9 1- 65 8 

V (SW 113 13 9 10 ID I n > 6 0 HI 62 9 

Although the statistical sigiul icance ol the dilferences 
was not woikcd out, the picture was very dismal In live 
out of ihe seven tests, children ol Class V scoied lowei 
than these of Class IV The diieclion of this dilfeience 
was maintained in the total scoic, with increased dilfei- 
ern-e With 85% of the sehools m the sample having 
Classes I to VII, the possibility of samples being fioin 
veiv diffeienl schools was mled out 

It was lelt that since all puits of the .State weie not 
compamble economically 01 educationally, the achieve¬ 
ments of pupils should also be studied legion wise. The 
data could easily be oig.miscd according'lo the iegional 
divisions which weie used loi selecting a lepiesentative 
sample from the Slate 


The lughesL achievement vs as noticed hn the clistncl 
ol Mysoie, followed hy Belgaum, between these two, 
the dilfeience was quite huge Bangaloic distna had the 
lowest achievement Theic was a chileu nee between the 
mean achievement of childwn ol bangaloie disiiicl and 
Bungalow uly in hivoui ol ihe laitei 11 As cump.ued lo 
some othei Stales, the clilleicnc.es belween the legions 
weie not consideied veiy huge 

The achievement ol clnlchen no two tests, namely 
Arithmetic and Reading Compression (pai.(graphs), weie 
studied objective-wise, and in case of Autlimetic topic- 
wise also 



Table 

8.7 


AC1IIEVI2MEN1 

IN ARI1HM1- 

lie — 

- omrc .11 \ i -wist 

OhjCtUt'c 

Menu 

SI) 

Menu in Pen eillcif’e 

Knowledge (19) H 

3 3 

\ 3 

2M 9 

Undo standing (12) 

3 3 

2 3 

IV 1 

Application (9) 

2 0 

1 " 

11 1 

Total (40) 

11 0 

6 1 

17 “) 


No diHciencc was obseived between mean achieve¬ 
ments cm items testing Knowledge 01 Undeisl.mding bul 
the aveiage loi ‘Application' items was substantially lowei 
than eithei ol the lot met two 

Table 8.8 

ACHIEVE MEN!' IN AIUTIIMI.TK. — I OI J I( -WISE 


Topic 

Menu 

SO 

Mean a\ Peiieiiteigc 

time (3) 

0 ,4 

0 9 

>M - 

Factnis and Multiples(7) 

1 6 

1 l 

22 H 

rundameni il Opeianonsl 12’ 

1 3 3 

1 1 

27 3 

Weights and Measuic.s 13) 

o y 

0 H 

30 0 

I-iactinns (5) 

i i 

1 1 

22 0 

Decimals (7) 

1 1 

1 fi 

31 i 

Urutaiy Method 
plu otluij.s i }) 

1 2 

0 9 

TO 1) 

Total (nO) 

11 0 

6 3 

27,3 


Table 8.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS Of Mil'llS — KEGION-WI.SE 


Jlegmn 


Ai ith 

nan) 

nets) 

WK 

A W 

s f 

Spell 

Total 

Capital 

Mean 

9 4 

13 0 

3 8 

12 8 

fi 2 

6 1 

8 6 

39 9 

City (319) 

SP 

3 3 

6 3 

28 

8 6 

3 4 

4 0 

6 3 


Hangaloie 

Mean 

9 0 

10 9 

35 

13 3 

5 3 

52 

7 1 

54 5 

Distucl 1933) 

SP 

3 7 

70 - 

29 

8 8 

3 8 

3 6 

6 2 


Belgaum 

Mean 

12,2 

13 9 

4 1 

16,0 

6 3 

69 

9 7 

69 1 

(1244) 

,SD 

7 3 

8 3 

3.5 

9,2 

4,1 

4,3 

6 8 


Gulhai ga 

Mean 

9 3 

12 1 

4 0 

12 8 

6 3 

6 4 

7ft 

38 7 

(77R) 

SO 

6 7 

89 

3 4 

It) 1 

4 8 

4 4 

6 5 


Mysoie 

Mean 

12 7 

13 3 

4 5 

17 6 

7 3 

8 3 

11 3 

77 0 

(1378) 

sn 

3 .3 

6 2 

3 0 

7 8 

4 3 

4 4 

6 8 



12 The State Coordinator wiote ", the reason being concentiation ol a large number of private aided and unaided institutions’ 

13 The maximum possible score 
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Nearly 7,000 .students from 400 pumary .sections (mainly 
primary schools) were to be tested in Madhya Pradesh 
This sample of schools was selected fiom seven legions 
and the eapiLal uty of Bhopal. The Stale leturned data 
fni nearly 4,000 pupils honi more than 400 schools but, 
aftei sciuLiny, the data fiom as many as 124 schools with 
an emohnent ol 1,021 pupils were dropped from the 
final analysis These weie dropped mainly for observed 
zeio oi very low standard deviations oi many unattempted 
tests I he data fiom 2,952 pupils of Class IV from 287 
si hunts wue letamed for final analyses 

Table 101 

SAMPLE PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


/lepton 

JVo of Schools 

No of Pupils 

Capital Lily 
(Hhnp.il) 

18 1 * 3 * 5 

16* 

450 

214 

Gw.ilmi 

40 

37 

667 

311 

Siipur 

55 

50 

952 

615 

ltewa 

49 


811 




38 


389 

U||.im 

65 

41 

1166 

470 

Jndoie 

36 

16 

684 

210 

Hnslunrahiid 

73 

30 

1213 

276 

Hast 11 

63 

59 

1071 

467 

Total 

399 

287 

7014 

2952 


The lowest obtained ratio of pupils, Irom whom data 
have been retained and the numbers expected were 
from Hoshangabad and Indore The average achieve¬ 
ment of pupils from these two regions was high (Table 
10 8) A i datively higher loss in numbers in the two 
legions would thus affect the State mean In all other 
regions, except Sagai, the pioportion of pupils was close 
to the State average of 42% of the sample (retained) The 

1 The number planned, 

1 Tlit luunbei leuined 
'inline 

3 1 lie School Questionnaire 

1 the Pupil Quesnnnirnie 

5 The 'leichei Quesl urn null e 


mean score of subgroup from Sagai was 71,1 as com¬ 
pared to the average of 77 6 for the entire State. This 
also lowered the State average 

How does the obtained sample compare with the 
population? In the following table some of the statistics 
obLained fiom this sample have been presented along 
with those recorded in the Fifth All India Educational 
Survey conducted by the NCERT in 1986 

Table 10.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Vanahle 

Percentage 

19H6 Sumey Sample m the Study 

Primary (only) 

95 0 

100 O 1 

School,'. 



Girl Students 

38 4 

47 0' 

Scheduled Caste Student,s 

18,4 

13 9 1 

Scheduled Tube Student! 

18 5 

17 8’ 

Women Teadiers 

21 6 

28 4’ 

Trained Teachers 

69 0 

68 0 1 


The percentages foi girls and SCs were at variance 
with the conesponding figuies rcpoiled in the Fifth All 
India Educational Survey In pumary schools’ in 1986, the 
girls were 38% only As the difference belwcen the sample 
statistics of 1991 and the population peicentage of 1986 
was in the expected dneclion, it was not considered as a 
source of bias in the sample Howevei, the diffeience of 
4% (less) for the SC sample is worthy of attention It may 
be recalled that data fiom a large numbei of schools 
(124) had to be chopped for one reason 01 the other, 
mainly because of near zero standard deviations in the 
school Of the sample enteied in analyses, the achieve¬ 
ment of the SC group, on the aveiage, was lower only Lo 
that of the Backward Classes, 

It would, thus, be difficult to say whether the lower 
percentage of the SC group was due to defective sam¬ 
pling or to elimination of data from some schools, A 
higher percentage of women teachers in the present 
sample is in the expected direction 
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Tests in Madhya Pradesh 

As the original tests weie pioduced in Hindi, Madhya 
Pradesh, as any other State wheie the medium of in¬ 
struction was Hindi, used them as they were It may also 
he mentioned LhaL MP did noL paiticipate in the Lry-out 
of the tests. 

The tests proved somewhat difficult foi the State as 
is apparent from the average difficulty value of the items 

Table 10.3 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Paw Pei tentage 

A nth 

RC(P) 

HC(S) 

WK 

A \V 

ss 

Spell 

0 - 9 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 - 19 

7 

7 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

20 - 29 

12 

10 

2 


6 

- 

6 

SO - 39 

9 

14 

7 

n 

8 

7 

9 

40 - 49 

H 

10 

7 

10 

6 

5 

6 

50 - 59 

2 

2 

- 

10 

2 

(> 

1 

60 - 69 

2 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

Median 

30 6 

32 4 

38 1 

45 5 

34 5 

43 5 

35 6 


The median values varied fiom 30 6 to 45 5% Only 
16% of the items in the entire battery had pass peicent- 
ages above 50% In none of the tests, the difficulty value 
of any of the items went beyond 69 5% The Discrimina¬ 
tion Indices however weie satisfactory, the median val¬ 
ues varying horn 45 3 to 52 2 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

All the pupils came from pi unary schools only, 75% 
were fiom rural 6 aieas, 47% were girls, C.aste-wise, 4% 
children belonged to the Backward Classes and another 
32% to the SC/ST gioups, only 25% leported as coming 
from the 'OLhers' group The aveiage age of the children 
was 10,1 years Pifty pel cent childien leported agricul¬ 
ture as their fathers' occupation Twenty-seven per cent 
of the fathers and 68% ol mothers weie illiterate, 38% 
fathers and 4% mothers had education beyond pnmary 
school, Only 9% children came fiom small families of 
two oi less children Nearly half the childien helped 
then families foi Lwo or more horns each day, 

Eleven per cent of the pupils reported having re¬ 
ceived some pre-school education; 22% said that the 
language spoken at home was different from the lan¬ 
guage used as the medium of instruction, i e , Hindi 
Regarding the other variables that were likely to facilitate 


learning, the statistics fiom Madhya Piadesh weie among 
the lowest, 'Availability of Most Textbooks’ and other 
educational material was lepoitcd by about 50% of the 
pupils only Similaily, the peicentage reporting tegular 
attendance was 47% Approximately one in eveiy four 
childien had the facility of some place for study as also 
help with their homewoik Very few childien reported 
availability of books aL home, 20% said they read some¬ 
thing other than their textbooks; 31% watched TV 
programmes for one to two hours a day, 

The Teachers 

The teacheis fiom Madhya Piadesh had, on the average, 
received higher education than the teacheis in othei 
Stales, 45% of them weie graduates, only 3% had not 
studied up to Class X, Thirty-two pei cent 7 teachers did 
not indicate any kind of professional training, they could 
be untrained Even so, this statistic was lowei than the 
one leported by headmasters. Fifty-five per cent had 
mceived some in-service education, Most of them weie 
young in service, with 58% reporting having taught foi 
l'O oi lessei number of years, 

Twenty-eight per cent of the teachers were women, 
while the proportion of gnl students had men to 47% 
The majority were young, 60% of them being less than 
35 years of age More ot them resided near the school 
they worked in, as 56% repoited having to spend less 
than half an hour tiavelhng to and fiom school, anti 
another 27% only one houi foi this puipo.se 

Only 40% of the teachers had Lhen own copies of 
textbooks, 27% had library copies, and the iest 33% 
borrowed Lhem from the pupils, piobably on the spot; 
44% did not have access to a Hindi language dictionary 
Thirty per cent teachers said they had never devel¬ 
oped any teaching-learning material (audio-visual aids); 
21% did not use material other than textbooks; 81% did 
not adopt ahy new teaching strategy in teaching, 

Twenly pei cent teacheis reported that students did 
not ask any questions in the class. All teachers helped 
weak students. More then 97% teachers reported evahiat- 
mg then pupils every month but forty-one per cent teach¬ 
ers used evaluation for one purpose only, probably for 
promotion, 

The Headmasters 

The headmasters in Madhya Pradesh we e one of the 
youngest lot, 37% of them being less than 35 years of 
age. Correspondingly their teaching experience was less 


6 The coiresponchng statistic in [he Fifth Suivey was 71% The larger peicentage after an interval of hve yeais could be due to increased 
enirjlment m ruial aieas 

7 As per inhumation collected on the School Questionnaue, 42% teachers are untrained ll is likely that the teachers asked lo lespond to the 
questlonnane sveie identified by the headmasters foi a better picture and not strictly acconling to the procedure laid down 
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than 15 yeais Of these, 9% had teaching experience of 
less than five years, 

The most striking statistic was absence of profes¬ 
sional training for 31% of them; this was in line with 
42% teachers being untrained, 

The Schools 

Data horn 287 schools was analysed; of these 75% were 
located in rutal areas All of these were primary schools, 
i c , having Classes I to V only; 97% were managed by 
the State or Central governments; only 3% were private 
schools Nearly all schools, namely 95%, were co-educa- 
tional the other 5% did not have any girl student Only 
9% of the schools leported having pre-primary sections 
None of the schools in the sample was newly opened 
hut 20% had been in existence for only for 10 or lesser 
n Limber of years. 

Table 10.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 



Arlth 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 

A.W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 


(40)" 

(44) 

(16) 

(40) 

(24) 

(18) 

(25) 

(207) 

Mean 

13 0 

14 4 

6 2 

18 4 

8.5 

7.9 

92 

77 6 

sn 

7 8 

8 7 

44 

84 

55 

4 5 

64 


Mean as 

32 5 

32,7 

38 7 

46 0 

35 4 

43 9 

36 8 

37 5 

Pen enrage 
Klt-20 

69 

90 

87 

89 

86 

83 

90 


All India 

41 2 

45 4 

43,1 

49.5 

41 7 

57 a" 

42 8" 

45 2 

Median as 

Percentage 









As regards physical facilities, 20% schools had provi¬ 
sion for drinking-water, 22% had urinals for girls 

Sixty-two per cent schools did not have a room for 
the headmaster and 77% reported non-availability of a 
staff room 

Only 13% schools had Book Banks Ninety-two per 
cent followed the 'No-Detention' policy upto Class II 
only, but 7% did not detain pupils up to Class IV Imple¬ 
mentation of Operation Blackboard was reported by less 
than 50% of the schools Nineteen per cent school, re¬ 
ported having a Parent Teacher Association 

The schools in Madhya Pradesh could not be said to 
be provided with the basic minimum facilities. 

Achievements of Pupils 

The average achievement of pupils remained less than 
fifty per cent in all the seven tests; the median was at 


36 . 8 % 

The achievements of children on two tests, namely 
Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (paragraph), were 
also seen objective-wise, and in the case of arithmetic, 
topics-wise too, 


Table 10.5 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean at Percentage 

Kno\vledge(19) 

6 5 

4 1 

34 2 

UnderstandingCl 2) 

3,9 

27 

32 5 

Application (9) 

27 

1 9 

30,0 

Total (40) 

13,0 

7,8 

32 5 

The objective-wise 

means 

weie 

in the expected dt- 


lection All were low as the achievement on the tests on 
the whole was also low. 


Table 10.6 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1,2 

1 0 

40 0 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

2 2 

1,7 

31.4 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

3.6 

2.7 

30,0 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1.3 

1 0 

43 3 

Fractions (5) 

1,1 

1 2 

22 0 

Decimals (7) 

22 

I 7 

314 

Unitary Method (3) 
and Others 

1 5 

1 0 

50 0 

Total (40) 

13 0 

78 

32,5 


The lowest percentage of scores was in 'Fractions’, 
followed by 'Fundamental Operations’ The latter is taught 
from Class II onwards but the children failed Lo gel 
mastery over it. Several questions on this topic were on 
understanding concepts but even a straightforward sum 
of addition had been answered correctly by only 74.5% 
pupils. The items on ‘Weights and Measures' were found 
relatively easy by the pupils, their daily-life experiences 
could be contributing to their learning, The highest per¬ 
centage was for 'Unitary Method’, an area which is taught 
most routinely and mechanically in the schools. Compu¬ 
tations were involved in answering the questions, but to 
avoid interference of this skill, the same were kept at a 
very simple level 


H The figure in the parenthesis gives the maximum possible score 

l ) Tripura us omitted The content of the tests was not common In ail the States 

10 This includes- 

fa) deriving meaning of difficult wort's from the context, and 
(b) relating things at a simple level 

11 This includes identifying the message or the central idea and the title of the write-up. 
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Table 10.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION — 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Obje< tive 

Mean 

'so 

Mean at Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

6 8 

4,2 

40,0 

Simple ComprehenMon in (13) 4,2 

30 

32 3 

Inference" (14) 

3 5 

2 6 

25,0 

Total (44) 

14.4 

87 

32 7 


‘Noting Detail’, which had the highest mean, is the 
one practiced most frequently in the classroom, but the 
achievement was disappointing After four years of les¬ 
sons in reading, pupils were expected to read and get 
the information to a much highei degree 

The data were scrutinized for differences, if any, by 
region, location, gendei and caste The findings were as 
follows, 

The regional differences were very large. Leaving 
aside the capital city, the largest (total) mean was 186%, 
as high as the smallest from district Gwalio though 
even the highest was only a little higher than 50%; the 
lowest was 21% in Bhopal, 

The capital city, which would normally have a con¬ 
centration of educated families, had the lowest aveiage 
(20%); a possible reason could be the choice of the 
English-medium by the higher socio-economic/educated 
groups 


Table 10.9 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

l 

Arithmetic 

U 

12 0 

74 

4 31' 


It 

13 4 

7.9 


RC(P) 

U 

14 2 

9 3 

66 


R 

14 5 

8 5 


IIC(S) 

U 

54 

4 4 

5 54 


n 

6 5 

4 1 


WK 

u 

16 6 

9 5 

6 90 


u 

19 0 

7 9 


A/W 

u 

87 

5 4 

1,05 


u 

84 

5 5 


SS 

u 

69 

'i 7 

6 57" 


R 

82 

4 4 


Spelling 

U 

8 2 

6 7 

4 79' 


u 

9 5 

6 3 


RC (tolal) 

u 

19 7 

12 4 

2 54 


It 

21 0 

11 7 


T 

u 

23 a 

14 9 

3 76" 

(5 + 6 + 7) 

R 

26 1 

11 3 



p<01 


The ruial children did better than the urban childien 
in six out of seven tests and in the totals for tests of 
Reading Comprehension and those tor writing skills In 
the absence of high-fee-charging English-medium schools 
in ruial areas, the groups there remain intact, blocking 
selection on the basis of income and occupation of the 
parents, which, in turn, aie likeiy to be positively related 
to achievement. The attitude of the primary school teach- 


Table 10.8 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Arith 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A W. 


Sped. 

Total 


Cjpital 

Mean 

6 1 

7 1 

40 

9.5 

59 

5,5 

4 8 

42 9 

City (214) 

SD 

57 

63 

47 

8 0 

5 1 

4,1 

5 4 


Gwalior 

Mean 

95 

126 

46 

12 8 

7.9 

6,1 

70 

60.5 

(311) 

SD 

5 6 

64 

35 

10,3 

5.1 

5 1 

75 


Sugar (615) 

Mean 

11 2 

12 5 

53 

21 0 

54 

75 

8,3 

71,2 


SD 

5 6 

5,7 

4,2 

5 6 

3.6 

2,7 

5.4 


ltewa (389) 

Mean 

20 8 

19 8 

7.3 

22.0 

94 

95 

11 8 

100 6 


SD 

10 7 

11.1 

49 

B 1 

5.6 

4 2 

66 


U|jain (470) 

Mean 

11 7 

12.4 

53 

17.1 

7,9 

6,8 

7 2 

68.4 


SD 

5 5 

7.7 

4 0 

86 

47 

4 2 

5 2 


Indore (210) 

Mean 

21 4 

25 9 

8,5 

19.3 

14 7 

10 0 

12 8 

112.6 


SD 

5 3 

8 1 

4.5 

7.9 

5 2 

57 

6.7 


Ho.shan- 

Mean 

14 2 

19 7 

65 

21 4 

12 5 

9 5 

12 3 

96 1 

gabad (276) 

SD 

5 3 

8 1 

45 

79 

' 5.2 

57 

67 


Baiitar (467) 

Mean 

11.5 

10 8 

8 3 

19 0 

8.7 

85 

10 2 

77 0 


SD 

3.9 

36 

3.8 

5 1 

4,7 

49 

4,7 
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eis in these two aieas could also be dtflerent In the 
urban aieas, he/she might Jeel as being amongst the 
lower social gioup, while in ruial areas it could be just 
the opposite The differences, though significant statisti¬ 
cally, weie not as large as they were over regions, The 
total scoie foi uiban and uiral groups were 72 0 and 
79 5, respectively 

Table 10.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gen flat 

Mean 

SD 

/ 

Arithmetic 

n 

13 9 

8 6 

6 44 


G 

12 1 

6 6 


nap? 

U 

14 6 

8,6 

1 27 


G 

14 2 

88 


UC(S) 

11 

6 1 

46 

I 11 


G 

6 3 

4 2 


W K 

1? 

18 9 

89 

3 82 


G 

17 8 

7 8 


AW 

1 ? 

8,6 

5 5 

1 67 


G 

8,4 

5.6 


S,S 

11 

78 

4 5 

58 


G 

79 

5 


Spelling 

B 

8 8 

6 4 

3 92' 


G 

97 

6 5 


RC (lolal) 

B 

20 7 

11 9 

51 


G 

20 5 

14,4 


T 

H 

25 1 

14 4 

1,48 

(5 + 6 + 7? 

G 

25 9 

14 5 



** pc.Ql 


The boys achieved highei scores than the gitls in 
tests of arithmetic and word knowledge, and the gnls 
did better than the boys in the test in spelling The 
diffeience in authmetic was understandable as it leflected 
Lhe expectations of the society from the girls The trend 
in chffeiences was not as consistent over the tests as was 
the case with location 

Out of the seven tests, the gioup identified as Back¬ 
ward Classes had the highest score in five tests, and the 
second highest on the other two The fust two ranks on 
Lhe basis of mean scores changed position between Back¬ 
ward Classes and Scheduled Castes who had second 
highest rank on five tests and highest averages on the 
other two. Scheduled Tribes and ‘Others’ shared the third 
and fourth positions, with Scheduled Tribes getting the 
third highest scoies on foui tests and ‘Others' on three 
tests Thus, on the whole,, the children fiom Backward 
Classes achieved the highest scores, followed by those 
from Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 'Others’ in 
that ordet 'Others’ should include all the Hindu high 
castes, Muslims, Christians and othei minoiity groups 
Some of these groups, particularly die Hindu high castes, 
have been considered to have been educated for some 
generations Why did their children peiform poorly? In 


the uiban aieas, this phenomenon could be attributed to 
lhe children of the nchei as well as more educated 
families going to English-medium schools but thiee-fourths 
ot ihe total gioup was fiom ruial aieas, wheie the 'En¬ 
glish-medium’ schools piobably did noL exist 

Table 10.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Gioup 

Mean 

SD 

1■ 

Ai lthmelic 

SC 

127 

55 



ST 

10,9 

4 6 

121,66 


»C 

15 8 

9 3 



Oilieis 

9 9 

5 8 


HC(P? 

SC 

13 9 

57 



ST 

11 5 

6 9 

65 29' 


HC 

16,8 

10 1 



Others 

12 6 

74 


nets) 

SC 

8 3 

5 1 



ST 

5 8 

3 2 

110 27 


HC 

6 9 

4 4 



Othei s 

4 0 

4 0 


W K 

SC 

19 5 

69 



sr 

16 6 

79 

30 63 


HC 

19 7 

8 4 



Others 

16 7 

9 0 


AW 

SC 

9 4 

4 9 



S’l 

K 1 

4 9 

36,62' 


nc 

9 3 

5 9 



Olliers 

6 8 

5 2 


ss 

SC 

8 7 

49 



ST 

6 5 

4 4 

70 67 


HC 

89 

4 5 



Others 

6 6 

34 


Spelling 

SC 

94 

6 5 



sr 

8 5 

5 2 

74 17 


HC 

10 9 

4 8 



Others 

6 6 

5 6 


RC (total? 

SC 

22 2 

90 



ST 

17 4 

9 2 

76.36 


HC 

23 7 

13 6 



Others 

16,7 

99 


T 

SC 

27 4 

14 1 


15+6 + 7) 

ST 

23 0 

11 3 

73,4" 


nc 

29,0 

15 5 


_ 

Others 

20 0 

12 6 



P< 1 


Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

All the pupil-related and home-backgiound-related vari¬ 
ables were regressed against achievement in Authmetic 
and Reading Comprehension. But before this step, sev¬ 
eral independent variables weie combined to obtain three 
composite scores before the final analysis, 

The regression coefficients for the vanables enteied 
in the composite vanables are given below, 
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Home Background. 



RC 

Arith 

Location 

0 68 

1 00 

Fathei's Occu, .. on 

-0 68 

-0 33 

Caste 

-0 98 _ 

-0 23 

Faihei'.s Education 

0 66' 

0 38 

Mother's Education 

0 48 

0,59 

Numbei of Siblings 

1 91 

1 63 

R 

0 1H 

0 IS 


" p< 01 

‘Fathei’s Occupation’ and the level of education as 
well as the number of siblings at home weie the vari¬ 
ables found to be related with achievement in school In 
addition, 'Mothei's Education' and the location (uiban oi 
iui.il) wheie the childicn resided also seemed to be 
important foi achievement 


Facilities for Achievement 



RC 

Arith 

Attended Pie-,school 

2 79 

-0 53 

Place foi Study 

-4 44 

-3 89 

Help in Ilomewnik 

1 92 

1 58' 

Availability ol Textbooks 

1,16 

0 19 

Availability of Study Material 

-0$)H 

-2 42' 

Helping Household 

0 30 

00 28 

Kegulaiity m Attendance 

-0 43 

1 19 

R 

0 23 

27 


* p<,05 , ** p<01 


The Lwo variables which emeiged to be the most 
significant foi better achievement in school weie 'Place 
foi Study' and 'Help with Homewoilc', probably ieflect- 
mg the concern of the parents In addition, 'Attending 
Pie-school’ and ‘Availability of Textbooks' contributed 
towards achievement in reading and 'Availability of Note¬ 
books' and 'Regular Attendance in School' towards 
achievement in arithmetic 


Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Arith 

Newspaper at Home 

-2 61 

-2,98' 

Magazines at Home 

2 02" 

-1 20" 

Hooks at Home 

-0 72 

-0 14 ' 

Reads Hooks 

-3.22' 

-1 30'' 

11 

0,15 

0,15 


" p< 01 


Buying or reading newspapeis and magazines at home 
were considered indicators ol an educated family or par¬ 
ents who had an interest in leading and lemaimng abreast 
of what is happening in the world. Reading by die child 
would obviously give him/hei an advantage in learning 
at school, but negative signs Lend to confuse the pictuie 
The three composite variables and live others weie 
legiessed with achievement in Reading Compiehension 
and Arithmetic sepaiately, the contributions Lo R 2 aie 
given in the following tables 


Table 10.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-ltELATtD VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vat table 

R 

R J 

luuemunt 

h 

/ 




m R- 



Word Knowledge 

3700 

1369 

1369 

467 70 

37 

Age 

4858 

2360 

0991 

382 2 

- 26 

Home Hackgiound 

5024 

2524 

0164 

64 86 

- 17 

Facihiits 

5201 

2705 

0181 

73,23 

22 

loi Learning 

Similar Language 

5269 

2776 

0071 

28 69 

- 13 

Echini Envunn 

5276 

2783 

0007 

2 83 

1 i 

Genxlei 

527B 

2780 

0002 

0 92 

- 01 

lime Watch TV 

52HO 

2788 

0002 

0 HI 

-05 

** P< 01 







Table 10.13 (b) 



CONT1UHUI ION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLE TO 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARI1I1METIC 



Variable 

R 

R J 

Increment 

1> 

T 




m R-' 



Wind Knowledge 

4834 

2337 

2337 

899 60 

48 

Sinmlai Language 

4958 

2458 

.0121 

74 3-i 

-11) 

F:u ihlie.s foi 
Learning 

5057 

2558 

.0099 

39 26' 

,16 

Home Background 

5137 

2639 

0081 

32 51' 

li 

Time Watch TV 

,5208 

2712 

0073 

29.62 

- 1(1 

Gender 

5258 

2764 

0052 

21 28' 

- 12 

Age 

.5268 

2775 

0010 

4 24 

03 

Edunl Environ 

5270 

2777 

0002 

84 

10 


N = 2951 
‘ p< 05, ** p< 01' 


Educational Environment’ did not conti lbute to en¬ 
hancing either of the Lwo R 2 in Madhya Pradesh, The 
composite vaiiable was antved at by combining statistics 
on availability of newspapers, magazines, books at home, 
and the child reading something othei than textbooks 
Less than 10% children reported availability of eithei 
newspapers or magazines Books were available only in 
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20% of the homes Restricted variance in Lhe variable 
itself could have lowered the con elation. 

Differences in basic ability as represented by the 
scores on Woid Knowledge contributed most to the vari¬ 
ance in achievement The other important variables weie 
'Home Background', ‘Facilities for Learning 1 , ‘Similarly of 
Language’ and ‘Age’ The last one had a higher negative 
coirelation with Reading Compiehension but a very small 
positive correlation with Arithmetic ‘Similarity of Lan¬ 
guage 1 had negative correlation with both the criterion 
variables 12 Twenty-two pei cent of the children reported 
then home language to be different hom Hindi which is 
the medium of instruction in the schools Time Watch 
TV’ and 'Gender' were con elated negatively with both 
the criLena, the values being htghei foi arithmetic The 
difference in achievement in arithmetic in favour of boys 
was noticed in Table 10 10 

As compared to several othei Stales the values ot R 
weie relatively high These weie approximately the same 
foi boLh the criteria 

The impact ol variables peilaining to home back¬ 
ground and olhu individual pupil-ielated variables, in¬ 
cluding an index ol mental ubiliLy, on the scores ob¬ 
tained by them on the tests of leading compiehension 
and arithmetic was studied in Tables 10 13 (a) 10 13 (b) 
In Madhya Pradesh, both die R 2 s weie 28% higher than 
the respective median values foi all the States, 

In addition lo the difleiences Lhe individual is born 
with — such as high oi low intelligence, gender, caste 
or even location and the social-economic and educa¬ 
tional slaLus of the family — the kind of school a child 
attends would also contnbute to his/her achievement on 
the Lusts 

The variability among schools was expected to be 
smaller than that among the pupils or their homes, the 
schools being oiganised institutions for guiding pupil 
learning, Being administered by a small number of agen¬ 
cies, paiticuiarly in States wheie the number of piivatc/ 
pnvate aided schools was very limited, they could be 
quite homogenous in the availability of facilities and the 
piaciices being followed Nevertheless, the school means 
diffeied from ’ each other. The differences could arise 
from their location, (l e,, the community they served), 
the type of leadership provided by the headmaster, the 
facilities that had become available to the school by a 
particular point in time, and several other factors 

In Madhya Pradesh, the standard deviation of 240 
school means for the test of arithmetic was 5 9 points as 
compared to 7 8 for the scores obtained by nearly 3,000 
pupils, The standaid deviation for the school means of 
the State was lower than the median value of 6,4 for the 


country The median standard deviation of the distribu¬ 
tion of scores was 7 9, the State statistic was not very 
different Thus, in MadhyaPradesh, the school aveiages 
weie somewhat more homogenous than in many other 
Slates 

All the school-ielated variables, excluding those pro¬ 
viding information about the Leachers and the practices 
Lhey followed in conducting the process of education, 
were regressed with pupjl achievement. 

Table 10.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R- 

Inclement 
In I? 

!■ 

r 

Books In the Library 

3000 

0901 

0901 

23 55 

-30 

Pioportion SC/ST 

.3506 

1229 

,0328 

8 87' 

- 27 

Teachers Untrained 

3889 

1513 

0284 

7 90' 

06 

Pre-primary Classes 

4109 

1689 

0176 

4 96 

08 

Time Given (Arith ) 

4233 

1792 

0103 

2 94 

02 

Incentive Schemes 

4307 

1855 

0063 

1 82 

- 11 

Facilities for 

4378 

1917 

,0061 

1 76 

- 28 

Teadieis 






Financial Freedom 

.4551 

2072 

0155 

4 52 

.18 

Time Given (Lang) 

4622 

2136 

,0064 

1 HH 

.01 

Experience as 

4680 

2191 

0055 

1 60 

,11 

Headmaster 






reaching experience 

4764 

2269 

.0078 

2 33 

04 

of Headmaster 






Rooms per Class 

4839 

2341 

0072 

2 12 

10 

Group 






Years of Existence 

.4914 

2414 

0073 

2 18 

- 12 

* p< 05, ** p< 01 







Table 10.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Vat table 

R 

R 1 

Increment 

V 

r 




In II 1 



Books in the Library 

3803 

1446 

1446 

40,25" 

-i38 

Working Days 

4457 

,1986 

0540 

13 53 

-.14 

Facilities for Pupils 

4715 

,2223 

0237 

5 72 

-.21 

Teachers Untrained 

5058 

2558 

0335 

8 14 

06 

Rooms per Class Group 5452 

2972 

.0414 

10 12' 

.13 

Teaching Experience of 5592 

.3127 

0155 

3 66 - 

.02 

Headmaster 






IIoys/Glrls/Co-ed 

5687 

3234 

0107 

2 51 

-08 

Room For the 

5790 

3352 

0118 

2 76 

,26 

Headmaster 







* p<05 , ** p< 01 


The two vaiiables that made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to R 2 consistently for both the criteria were availabil- 


12 Thu phenomenon has been observed In some other States as well 
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ity of 'Books in the Library' and peicentagt of Teachers 
Untrained' The latter made sense; the percentage of 
untrained teachers was high tin in the Slate; f5'/« 
weie graduates but they did not seem to improve pupil 
achievement On the other hand, the situation almost 
suggested dcspeiation in the lecniitment of teachers It 
may not be only the absence of professional education 
of the teachers involved but also theii non-involvement 
as many unliamed graduates could be feeling ‘not settled’ 
in the job, 

It could not be understood why the number of 'Books 
in the Libiaiy' had a lelatively high but negative V with 
both the criteiu, 'No correlation' could lie understood, 
but the negative sign did not make any sense. All schools 
miticipating in this study weie primary schools only All 
coirelalron could nol be attributed lo pooi performance 
of children in the primary sections of middle or second¬ 
ary schools which could have a large numbei ol books 
in the hbiary 


lfi 

I 

Other variables that made a significant contribution 
to differences in Reading Comprehension were 'Propor¬ 
tion of SC/ST' and existence of 'Pre-primary Classes' 
While ihe former tinned out to be significant in several 
States, the latter was more of a special case, Only % 
schools had pre-primary classes, may be they were spe¬ 
cial in some way; the percentage of private school was 
also limited to 5% only, 

With respect to the variability in school means in 
Arithmetic, ’Number of Working Days' (1989-90,), an in¬ 
dex ol ‘Facilities lor Pupils' and availability of ‘Room per 
Class Group' also made significant contributions to R 2 Of 
these 'Number of Working Days' (1989-90) That also 
made a significant contribution to R 2 for Arithmetic only 
but the negative sign of T' left it untomprehendable 
Availability of space as measiiied by 'Numbei of Rooms 
pei Class Group' made some lontiibution to R 2 foi both 
the criterion variables but it is significant for Arithmetic, 
However both the the 'r's were positive 



Table 10-A 

INTER CORRELATIONS OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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Maharashtra 


A pupil sample of 7,800 children was expected to be 
tested from nearly 360 schools In Maharashtra Enrol- 
ment in the State was quite high, particularly in the 
urban area. The average number of pupils for whom the 
data were returned from each school worked out to be 
more than 22 - a very high figure compared to the other 
States. 

Table 11.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 

No of Schools 

Mo of Pupils 

Cential Bombay 

50' 

54 2 

1250 

1309 

Inland Western 

76 


1560 


(Ahmednagar) 

Inland Central 

49 

83 

1010 

1723 

(Porbani) 

Inland Eastern 

49 

76 

1030 

1680 

(Amravatl) 


40 


878 

Eastern Bandru 

47 

46 

990 

978 

Costal 

90 


1955 


Thane 


48 


1188 

Total 

361 

347 

7795 

7756 


The State did not keep to the proportions allocated, 
The two highest achieving regions had 5 to 10 percent 
more sample and the lowest achieving region had 15% 
less sample than planned, all this would increase the 
mean score of the State. But a 66% increase in Inland 
Central region which had a lower aveiage (not as low as 
Inland Eastern region had) tended to make up for this 
difference. When regional means were appropriately 
weighted according to the proportion of the sample ex¬ 
pected, the State average worked out to he 92 8%, which 


was only one point lower than the unweighted average 
One may, therefoie, conclude that the total sample could 
be considered representative of the population of pupils 
in the State. 

The validity of the sample was also checked by 
comparing some of the obtained statistics with those 
available from the Fifth All India Educational Survey 
conducted by the NCERT in 1986 

Table "1.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

68.7 

47 

Girl Students 

45.1 

47,8' 

Scheduled Caste Students 

13 9 

1291 

Scheduled Tube Students 

91 

10 6 1 

Women Teachers 

38 2 

53 9 s 

Trained Teachers 

89 9 

93.4 2 


There was noticeable change in two of the six statis¬ 
tics compared in the table above. The percentage of 
primary (only) schools was much smaller than in 1986 
Either the State had appioached more middle and sec¬ 
ondary schools or a very large number of schools had 
been upgraded during this interval, Both of these factors 
might have been opeiating/’ Simultaneously, there was 
an increase of 15% women teachers It could partly be 
related to a larger sample from the urban areas as also to 
the general move to recruit more women teachers in 
primary schools, 

A small drop of 1% in SC pupils could be ignored, 
The combined statistics of SC and ST pupils in this sample 
was not lower than the comparable figure for enrolment 
m 1986 Some of these statistics could also change over 
time as different caste groups keep asking for such 


1 The number phmned 

2 The number retained 
Source 

3 The School Questionnaire 

4 The Pupil Questionnaire 

5 The Teacher Questionnaire 

6 Compared to 63% of the expected (according to the 1986 survey) rural sample, only 54% of the pupils in the present group were from 
rural areas The possibility of proportionately higher percentage of urban children studying in the primary sections of middle and 
secondary schools could not be ruled out. 
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changes The small inciements in the proportion of girls 
and tiained teachers were in the expected direction 
The sample from Maharashtia had more middle and 
secondary schools, it also had a higher propoition of 
children from urban aieas. The latter tended to increase 
the State average (Table 11 10) The propoition of women 
teachers was also quite high 

The Tests In the State 

Maharashtra contributed to the pool of items to begin 
with and also took part in the try-out of the test Items IL 
thereby had the advantage of both influencing Lhe final 
selection of the items and improving on their own trans¬ 
lations The distribution of thedifficulty valuesof the items 
is given below 


Table 11.3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Paw Pe/centage 

Anlh 

RC(P) 

RC( S) 

W,K 

A W 

ss, 

Spell 

10 - 19 

4 

3 

1 

- 

2 


1 

20 - 29 

10 

4 

2 

1 

3 


2 

30 - 39 

11 

5 

5 

2 

4 


9 

40 - 49 

6 

16 

4 

21 

H 

2 

4 

50 - 59 

6 

10 

3 

14 

6 

2 

4 

60 - 69 

1 

6 

- 

2 

1 

10 

5 

70 - 79 

2 


1 

- 


4 


Median 

35.0 

45 7 

39.5 

47 6 

43 2 

64 5 

40 7 


The tests proved somewhat difficult in Maharashtra. 
Two-thirds of the items had pass percentages lower than 
50% The most difficult was the one in Arithmetic which 
should have changed the least in translation. The easiest 
was Sentence Stuicture—piepaied by the State centre it¬ 
self. The alternatives in this test could easily become too 
obviously incoiiect Oi else, if children spoke at home 
the language foi which this test was developed, they 
could identify grammatically correct formulation of a sen¬ 
tence more easily Eighty-eight per cent children spoke 
Marathi at home. Their exposure to other media such as 
television was also high, 52% of the children reported 
watching television for some time, All this could im¬ 
prove this aspect of the learning of language. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Data were received from 7,757 7 pupils of Class IV, 54% 
as against 63 % expected of these children were from 


uiral areas The proportion of girls was 48% 'Others’ was 
the largest group in the State, comprising 55%, followed 
by 21% BC, 13% SC and 11% ST pupils The average age 
of the pupils was 99 years 

A relatively small percentage (14,5) of fathers were 
illiterate; the percentage was higher only than foi Kerala 
and Meghalaya. The comparable statistic for mothers was 
36% Another 28% fathers and 30 5% mothers had stud¬ 
ied only up to the primary level. On the other extreme, 
9% fathers and 3 4% mothers were graduates. Only 25% 
of the fathers were farmers; 9% were either professionals 
or had high salaried jobs Seventeen per cent were un¬ 
skilled workers and 5% were categorised under 'OLhers’ 
which included the unemployed as well 

Twenty-three per cent children came irom families 
which had only one or two children; 21% had three or 
more siblings More than 55% children had attended pre¬ 
school Eighty-eight per cent of the group in the sample 
reported their mother tongue to be Marathi H 

Very few children reported inadequate availability of 
textbooks (2 6%) or other study material (3 9%). The 
81% teporting availability of most of the study material 
other than the textbooks was one of the highest peicent- 
ages, lower only to Delhi A place to study at home was 
lepoited by 17% but more than 50% received help with 
their studies from the family, Approximately 20% fami¬ 
lies required children to help with domestic work for 
two or more hours daily They also facilitated children’s 
attendance at school - 80% attending school regularly 
was the highest in the country 

A newspaper and magazines were received by only 
30% and 21% families, respectively; 35% homes were 
reported to have some books but more than 50% chil¬ 
dren said they lead something other than their text¬ 
books Fifty-eight per cent children watched some televi¬ 
sion every day. 

Relatively speaking, the children from Maharashtra 
seemed a privileged group, Their fathers were better 
educated, they came from small families. More than 50% 
had attended pre-school, A very large percentage could 
attend school regularly Eighty-eight per cent of this group 
spoke the same language at home, which was their 
medium of instruction at school. 

The Teachers 

Seven hundred and fifty-three teachers from 361 Schools 
responded to the Teacher Questionnaire, 61% were work¬ 
ing in rural area; 54% were women,’ Fifty-one per cent 
were in the age group 35-50 years, Experience wise they 


Ji i - mu uI (Ik i,, lYhci, lhe data ot one school with one pupil had to be dropped, 'N' lor .some of the analyses is 7756 
M Onh Linldien learning ihiough Lhe medium of Maiathi were tested in this study 

9 fli.it moie than 50% of the teachers weie women was noted In Kerala, Maharashtra, Mizoram, Punjab and Delhi 
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were divided quite evenly, 34% having worked'for moie 
than 20 years and 20% being new lecruils with less than 
five yeais of service 

Most of the pnmary school teachers (66%) in 
Mahatashlra had studied only up to Class X, with 8% 
being not even matnculates. On the other hand, 14% 
weie giaduates Seventy-six per cent had leceived two 
years ol professional education addiessed to preparing 
teachers foi teaching young childien, another 18 5% had 
ieceived a compaiable training piogramme for one year 
A small percentage of 4% had Lhe B Ed degree, and a 
negligible group of 1.6% were untrained The headmas¬ 
ters reported 6,6% teachers to be untrained, Some in- 
service education was ieceived by 71% of them 

A veiy large giotip compusing 92% of the lespon- 
dents said that they frequently adopted new teaching 
piactices, Nearly all of this group believed that such 
appioaches impioved both the inteiesL and the learning 
of the pupil Only 3% teacheis said they seldom used 
any matenal othei than textbooks Fifty per cent teacheis 
had piepaied plenty of teaching mateiial (audio-visual 
aids) themselves, only 2 4% had not made any effoit in 
this direction. Eighty-five per cent teacheis had involved 
even their pupils in this activity Only 2% teacheis evalu¬ 
ated pupils once a yeai, on the other hand, 55% said 
they adniimsteiecl monthly tests But 45% used evalua¬ 
tion only lot one purpose, probably promotion 

In Mahaiashtia, 93% teacheis had copies of text¬ 
books, either then own oi from the libiary, only 7% 
borrowed It born the students (piobably on the spot); 
53% did not have access to the Marathi language dictio¬ 
nary, 

Moie than 5% teachers iepoited asking parents of 
weak students to arrange private tuition instead of help¬ 
ing them themselves Homewoik was checked regularly 
by 87% and 'sometimes' by another 13%. Five per cent 
teachers repotted students mrely asking questions in the 
class, 

The geneial education of the teacheis in Maharashtra 
was not very high but they have had adequate profes¬ 
sional education both pre-service and in-service, Mare ol 
them adopted innovative piactices Basic teaching mate¬ 
rial such as textbooks was available to nearly all ol 
them 

The Headmasters 

Of the 311"' headmasters the data made available, by 
whom the questionnaire was answered, 4 5% were un¬ 
trained and 14 5% had a B.Ed, degree, the rest had 


received one or two years ol professional education suit¬ 
able for primary school teachers 

Headmasteis in Mahaiashtra weie mature with only 
5 5% being less than 35 years of age They weie an 
expeilenced group, 87 5% had taught foi more than 15 
years, only 3 5% had a total teaching expeuence of less 
than five years But 54% had been headmasters for less 
than five years 

The Schools 

Forty-five per cent of the schools in the sample weie 
from urban areas Seventy-five pei cenL of all the schools 
were managed by the State government or local bodies, 
Of the rest, 22% were aided and 4 5% totally private 
Only 47% were primary (only) schools; theie Weie 44% 
middle and 8% secondary schools in this sample Nine 
per cent schools admitted only guls and 3 5% only boys, 
lhe lest were co-educational The peicentage of newly 
opened schools (i e , in the lasL ten yeais) was a rnodei- 
ate 7%, 81% had been in existence loi moie than 20 
years Thnty pei cent of the schools had pre-pnmary 
sections as well - a lather high peicentage, 

Facilities-wi.se, 60% schools had a 100 m for the head¬ 
master, 30% also had a common room for the teachers 
Drinking - water was available in 79% of the schools and 
sepaiate urinals tor guls in 65% of them, Sixty-eight pei 
cent schools had Book Banks and the aveiage number 
of books in the library was 550 " Less than seven pei- 
cent teacheis were untiained 

As in several othei Slates, the piactice of not detain¬ 
ing pupils in the beginning giades was not being fol¬ 
lowed by the schools uniformly This could be partly 
because of a high peicentage ( 26 %) of private and middle/ 
secondary (53%) schools Twenty-one per cent schools 
repotted non-existence of any such piactice; in addition, 
6% omitted to respond to this question. Thirty-two per 
cent did not detain children in Class I and anothei 36% 
promoted them up to Class III, A small 3% did not detain 
children beyond Class II Fifty-three pei cent schools had 
not been covered by Operation Blackboaid This is also 
the percentage of middle and secondary schools which 
did not need this help. Neaily 60% schools had a Parent 
Teachei Association and they held one oi moie meetings 
every year 

There was a laige peicentage of middle and second¬ 
ary schools in the sample The percentage of private and 
private aided schools was also high General facilities in 
the schools were quite good when compaied with other 
States, 


Hi Data Fitim only 311 SQs was made use of due to some eirors in punching 

II These statistics have to be seen in the light ol the Fact that 53% of the schools in the sample weie middle/secunclaiy schools 
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Achievements of Pupils 

The following statistics aie based on the data available 
from 7756 pupils who lespondecl to the tests, 

Table 11.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Auth 

(40) u 

RC(P) RC(S) 
(44) ( 16 ) 

WK 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

ss 

C1H) 

Spell 

(25) 

Tola! 

(207) 

Mean 

15,1 

20,0 

6 7 

19 8 

10 0 

11 5 

10 8 

93 9 

SD 

79 

9 6 

3,9 

9,7 

4 7 

5 0 

6 2 ■ 


Mean as 
Peicentage 

37 7 

45 4 

41 9 

49 5 

41 7 

63 9 

43 2 

45 4 

Klt-20 

89 

91 

82 

92 

78 

89 

89 


All India Media 
as Peicentage 

n 41 2 

45,4 

43 f 

49 5 

41 7 

57,a 1 ' 

42,8" 

45 2 


The lealiy high average was on the test on Structure 
ol a Sentence This and Lhe Lest on Spelling were con¬ 
structed by the State centre itself, The possibility of tests 
getting better adjusted to the levels of the pupils was 
high, the score on spelling was comparable to those on 
other tests The other possibilities were easier alterna¬ 
tives in the Lest and the prevalent styles of speaking by 
the families in geneial 

The achievement in Arithmetic, which is more de¬ 
pendent on specific teaching in Lhe school, was the 
lowest The next low scores weie on Reading Compie- 
hension (sentences) and Appiopiiate Word, where it is 
suspected that the common foimat of the test item might 
have also contributed to it, The leliability coefficients for 
these two tests were also the lowest 

In all the States a small sample of pupils from Class 
V was also admmisieted the same battery The purpose 


was to study the gain in achievement in a yeai’s Lime 


Table 11.5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

Anth 

ItC(P) JIC(S) 

WK A \V 

s s 

Spall 

Total 

IVC7756) 

15 1 

20 0 6 7 

19 8 10 0 

11 5 

10 8 

93 9 

V(244) 

12 a 

17 8 5 7 

14 9 8 3 

10 3 

8 0 

77 H 


The results were very startling The scores of chil¬ 
dren of Class V were consistently lowei than those of 
children of Class IV in each of the seven tests This 
cannoL be considered accidental If the data of pupils for 
Class IV was drawn from 347 schools, the childien of 
Class V were also drawn from as many as 87 schools It 
appears that the State added one oi two childien from 
Class V to the group of childien of Class IV who were 
tested Only in five schools, a gioup of 24 oi 25 children 
of Class V had been administered the tests. Theie were 
84 schools from which pupils of both the class gtoups 
were drawn The mean scores of children from these 
schools weie compaied, Foi the test in arithmetic in 46 
schools, the children from Class V had a lower mean 
than those ol Class IV. In tests of language, the direction 
of the differences was divided evenly over Class V vei- 
sus Class IV The number ol Class V children varied form 
one to three in each gioup, there is no reason to assume 
that the weaker children of Class V would be included tn 
the larger group thaL was being tested The reverse pic- 
tuie would be easier to accept 

For the sampling of schools, each State was divided 
into some regions, M Table 11.6 provides the data on the 
average achievement of pupils in the dilfeient regions. 


Table 11.6 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — llEGION-WISE 


Region 


Anth, 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A.W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

Gieater 

Mean 

17 1 

24.0 

79 

22,9 

12 1 

13 9 

13.3 

111 2 

Bombay 

SD 

74 

8,6 

3 6 

9.3 

4,3 

4 1 

5.2 


(H09) 

Inland 

Mean 

16 3 

21 9 

7.5 

21 8 

10 9 

12,5 

12 5 

103 4 

Western 

SD 

8,2 

94 

3 9 

9,5 

4 9 

4,6 

5.9 


Ahmednjgar 

(1723) 

Inland 

Mean 

14 6 

18 9 

5 6 

18 6 

97 

10 9 

10 1 

88 4 

l’arbani 

SD 

7 2 

H 8 

3 6 

9 2 

4 3 

4 8 

6 0 


(1680) 

Inland 

Mean 

10 6 

14 5 

55 

17 0 

77 

86 

8 5 

72 4 

East- 

SD 

76 

98 

37 

10 7 

47 

5.6 

6 4 


Amravati(878) 

Eastern 

Mean 

17 2 

22 3 

7 6 

19 6 

10 5 

12 2 

10 9 

100 3 

Handra(978) 

SD 

78 

97 

3 9 

97 

4,4 

47 

6 2 


Coastal 

Mean 

13 3 

16 7 

59 

177 

8 2 

10 1 

8.3 

80.2 

ThaneO 188) 

SD 

70 

a 2 

38 

8,6 

39 

4 9 

5.8 



12 The maximum possible score 

13 The tests weie not the same In ell the States; besides, Tripura and Nagaland are excluded 

14 In most States this type of division was available in terms of educational divisions, in othei.s, adrrtinistiative divisions were used 
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The differences between the regions were quite large 
The average score achieved by pupils in Greater Bombay 
was the highest, and it was 50% higher than the lowest 
average oh Inland Eastern represented by Amravati The 
other weak region was Coastal (Thane) It is known that 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation has been making a 
gieat effort to improve teaching — learning m the pri¬ 
mary schools The achievements of pupils on two tests, 
namely, Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (para¬ 
graphs) were also studied objective-wise, and in the case 
of arithmetic, topic-wise too. 

Table 11.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

7 3 

3.8 

38 4 

Understanding (12) 

5.0 

29 

41.7 

Application (9) 

2.8 

2 0 

31 1 

Total (40) 

15.1 

79 

37 7 


Little or no diffeience between the mean scores on 
items categorised under Knowledge or Understanding 
had been noticed elsewhere as well As the level of 
subject-matter was quite elementary, the differentiation 
between these two objectives might have been difficult 
to make The percentage score on Application was rela¬ 
tively low 

Table 11.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Tuple Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1.4 

11 

46 7 ' 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

2 1 

1 6 

30.0 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

4 7 

2.8 

39.2 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 1 

9 

36.7 

Fractions (5) 

1 3 

1 2 

26.0 

Decimals (7) 

3 1 

1.7 

44.3 

Unitary Method and 

Olliers (3) 

1 5 

1 0 

50 0 

Total (40) 

15 t 

79 

37.7 


The highest percentage of scores were seen on Uni¬ 
tary Method, Time and Decimals, The last one was not 
considered an easy section. It is suspected that 'recency' 
could be playing some part in these averages being 
higher 15 Scores on the three items categorised under 
Unitary Method have been high in other States as well. 
The items were very straightforword and similar to the 


ones given in books and practised in the classroom by 
simply applying rules (mechanically) 

As compared to Decimals, the scores were very low 
on Fractions. A 39% score on Fundamental Operations, 
the basics which children start learning from Class II 
onwaids, was disappointing. 


Table 11.9 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a s Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 


88 

4 2 

51,8 

Simple Comprehension 10 (13) 

6 0 

3 3 

46 1 

Inference 17 (14) 


52 

3.0 

37.1 

Total (44) 


20 0 

9,6 

45.4 

The percentage scores on the three objectives were 

in the expected direction; a 

lower percentage on Infer- 

ence was expected. 




The differences in the achievements of pupils, when 

divided over location, gender and caste, were also stud- 

led. The relevant details 

are 

presented in the following 

tables. 






Table 11.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 

Text 

Location 


Mean 

SD l 

Arlth 

U 


16 1 

HI 1104" 


R 


14 2 

7.5 

UC(P) 

U 


22 2 

9.4 19 02' 


R 


18.1 

9.3 

RC(S) 

U 


7.4 

3.8 14 27 


K 


6 1 

39 

WK. 

U 


21 5 

9 8 14 49" 


u 


18.4 

9 3 

AW 

u 


H 2 

4 6 21 19" 


u 


90 

4.4 

S.S. 

u 


12.9 

4.7 21 86" 


R 


10.4 

5,0 

Spelling 

u 


12.3 

5.9 20,20' 


u 


9.5 

6.1 

RC (total) 

u 


29 6 

12 2 19 26 " 


It 


24.5 

12 0 

T (5 + 6 + 7) 

u 


36 4 

13 2 24 69' 


It 


29 0 

13 0 


Urban - 3559 Rural - 4197 

■ p< 01 


In Maharashtra, urban and rural groups differed sig¬ 
nificantly not only statistically but also in absolute val- 


15 This fits in -with the average achievement of Class V helng lower than that of Class IV 
lfi This includes 

(a) clem nig meaning cit difficult woids Irom the context, and 

(b) relating things at a simple level 

17 This includes Identity mg the message or the central Idea and the title of the passage 
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lies, the aggregate means being 103 6 and 85 9, respec¬ 
tively It was one of the few States wheie the diffeiences 
weie so pronounced The composition of the population 
(pupils in primary schools), in general was somewhat 
different in Maharashtia Accoicling to the Fifth Survey 
(1986), 64% of pupils were hom nual aieas. In Lhe 
sample in the study, only 54% formed the rural group 
The cliffeience could be clue to changes in demographic 
distribution or a genuine bias in Lhe sample In Lhe case 
of the latter, the State got some advantage in the total 
mean Nevertheless the differences over the rural/urban 
divide weie highly significant 

Table 11.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT—GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Ale an 

SD 

t 

Arith 

1) 

15 5 

77 

5 05' 


G 

14 6 

8 0 


ltC(P) 

II 

20 0 

9 3 

25 


G 

20 0 

9,9 


nets) 

It 

6 7 

38 

75 


G 

6 7 

4 0 


W K 

11 

20,3 

96 

4 79' 


C, 

19 3 

9 8 


AW 

n 

10 0 

4,7 

07 


G 

10 0 

47 


S S 

n 

It 3 

50 

3 85 


G 

11,8 

50 


Spelling 

it 

10 7 

6,1 

2 08' 


G 

11 0 

6 2 


RC (total) 

It 

26,7 

12,0 

43 


G 

26,6 

12 8 


1 

It 

32 0 

13 6 

2 34 

(5 + 6 + 7) 

G 

32 a 

13 6 


Boys - 4046 Guls 

- 3710 




'p< 05, p< 01 





In contrast, 

differences between achievements of boys 

and girls were 

almost negligible, with the former having 

an aggregate score of 94,5 

as compared to the 93 3 of 

the laltei 






Table 11.12 



DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — 

CASTE-WISE 

Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Arith 

SC 

14,6 

73 



ST 

13 5 

69 

33 37' 


BC 

14 2 

7,6 



Others 

15 8 

8 2 


IIC(P) 

SC 

19,3 

90 



ST 

18,7 

87 

29 90' 


BC 

18 7 

9 5 



Others 

20 9 

98 


R C.(S) 

SC 

6,4 

3,8 



ST 

6,6 

37 

9 81 


BC 

64 

3 9 



Others 

69 

4,0 



Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

WIC 

SC 

18 5 

9 8 



SI 

18 5 

9 1 

28 60' 


lie 

18 9 

95 



Others 

20 7 

97 


AW 

SC 

9 8 

45 



ST 

9,2 

4,3 

33 00' 


BC 

9 4 

47 



Others 

10 5 

47 


S S 

SC 

11 2 

50 



ST 

10 7 

4 8 

35 09' 


BC 

10 9 

5 2 



Others 

12 1 

49 


Spelling 

sc 

19 0 

6,2 



ST 

96 

6 1 

54 85' 


BC 

9,8 

5,9 



Others 

11 6 

6 1 


UC(total) 

SC 

25 7 

11,6 



ST 

25 3 

112 

26.60" 


BC 

25 1 

12 1 



Others 

27 H 

12 8 


T 

SC 

31 0 

13 4 


(5 + 6 + 7) 

ST 

29,5 

13 0 

55 95" 


BC 

30,1 

13,3 



Otheis 

34,1 

137 



SC - 1000 ST - 826 BC - 1651 Others - 4279 

' p< 01 


The situation changed again for the division over 
caste groups. 'Others’ formed a significant 55% of the 
sample, followed by BC (21%), SC (13%) and ST (11%) 
'Others' also achieved significantly higher — an aggre¬ 
gate of 98 4 — followed by SC (89 9), BC (88.3) and ST 
(86 8) The latter three groups were not so different from 
each other. 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Regression analysis was carried out against two criteria, 
namely, scores in Reading Comprehension and Arith¬ 
metic, separately Befoie the analysis, data on groups of 
variables were combined to obtain three composite scores 
on ‘Home Background’, 'Facilities for Learning’ and 'Edu¬ 
cational Environment at Home', 

The regression coefficients for the variable entered 
for the three composite scores-are given below: 

Home Background 





RC 

Arttb 

Location 

-3,05" 

-.60' 

Father's Occupation 

-12 

-30' 

Caste 

.17 

21' 

Father's Education 

.77 ‘ 

45" 

Mother's Education 

1 75" 

1,10' 

Number of Siblings 

-1.63' 

-1.12" 

R 

,35 

33 


‘ p < 05, p < ,01 
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Except loi TjUicm'n Occupation' and 'Caste' all othei 
vaitables had significant, regiession coefficients foi hath 
the cniei ion vanables The I wo inentionecl eailicr seemed 
10 make .some contnbulion to diffeiences in achievement 
in Arithmetic but not a significant one to Reading Com- 
piehension By and huge, ‘Home Bacltgiound’, as de- 
lined by a combination ol this seL of variables, had a 
significant and substantial coirelation with achievement 


Facilities for learning 



RC 

At till 

Attended Pie-stliool 

i M 

2 IS 

Plate foi Siudv 

2 17 

89' 

Help in Homewmk 

2 07 

70 

Availability nl '1 extbnnhs 

2 9T 

1 38 

Availability ol Study M'lteual 

95 

02 

Helping Household 

1 33 

S'l 

Regularity in Attendance 

1 lit) 

1 2H 

11 

30 

25 

pe 01 



As in case of ‘Home Backgiound’, all the variables 
had statistically significant regiession coefficients, incieas- 
Ing the value of R 

Educational Mvironmcnt at Home 




RC 

Arith 

Get Newspaper 

3 11 

1 57' 

Get Magazines 

3 00 

1 47" 

Hooks at Home 

1 77 

1 30 

Heads Hooks 

3 20 ‘ 

1 48 

U 

37 

31 


p < 01 


Mahaiashtra was the only State wheie variables re¬ 
lated to homebaclcgiound tinned out to be so significant 
It may be lecalled thaL tlie percentage of illiterate par¬ 
ents (fatheis — 14,5, mothers — 36%) was quite low 
compared to the situation prevailing in most other States, 
The percentage of illiterate fathers was lowet than this 
only in Meghalaya and Kerala IN It is likely that with 
more money available, differences in these variables were 
managed to the advantage of children 

The three composite variables, along with five oth¬ 
ers, were regressed with achievement in Reading Com¬ 


prehension and Aulhmelic, separately The step-wise in¬ 
clement tn R a is shown in Lhe tables below 


Table 11.1300 

CONTRIBUTION OF RUl'II - KEIAlI-.D VAItlAllI.ES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING C OMRltEUENSION 


Variable 

It 

A 1 - 1 

huicmeiil 
m K J 

A 

1 

Woid Knowledge 

5731 

3285 

3285 

3793 20' 

57 

Ldunl Environ 

,0071 

3686 

0101 

19.3 13 

37 

F.u ilities 
loi Learning 

0123 

3749 

0002 

77 57 

30 

Home Backgiound 

0142 

3773 

1)024 

29 77 

36 

Similai Language 
language 

(Uii 

.3775 

0002 

2 41 

06 

Gendm 

6145 

3776 

0001 

1 76 

-01 

Time Watch IV 

01 ih 

3777 

until 

l 20 

,19 

Age 

6140 

3777 

0000 

- 

- 15 

p < 01 






Table 11.13(b) 

CONTUUIUIION or RUR1L RFlAll-D VARIABLES 

TO ACHIEVLMEN'I (N AltlTtlMl TIC 


Variable 

It 

A ,J 

Inclement 
In Ii J 

A 

} 

Word Knowledge 

546 6 

Z96H 

2988 

.330.3 79’ 

55 

Edunl Envnonment 

,5654 

3197 

0210 

238 79 

31 

Home Background 

5696 

,3244 

0046 

53 l6" 

31 

Time Watch TV 

5710 

3260 

0016 

18 72 

13 

Gendei 

5723 

3275 

0015 

17 28" 

-.06 

Facilities Ini 

Learning 

5737 

3291 

0016 

lh,30 

25 

Ago 

,5736 

3292 

.0001 

1 58 

- 15 

Similar Language 

5738 

3293 

0000 

- 

,06 


' p < 01 


In addition ro Woid Knowledge which was taken as 
a smrogate foi differences in pupil ability, all the thiee 
home background variables made significant contribu¬ 
tions to R 2 . Considering that developed ability as mea¬ 
sured by Word Knowledge would also have been influ¬ 
enced by some of the home background variables, the 
additional contribution cleaily points to the same with 
school-i elated learning 'Time Watch TV’ and 'Gendet' 
made a significant contribution to R 2 with respect to 


IS Tlie union territory of Delhi was not consideied here 
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Anthmetic The telalionship between watching TV and 
.scoie.s on anthmetic has been noticed in some other 
States' as well The economic status of the family could 
be an undeilying variable The home language being 
diflerent did not seem to make much difference to 
achievement, This has to be seen in the light of the fact 
that some of these children may belong to migrant fami¬ 
lies who might really be bilingual, using one language at 
home and another (Maialhi) in the woilcl outside the 
home with equal facility, The values of Vs weie similai 
loi Reading Compiehension and Arithmetic, only system¬ 
atically simile' foi the latter, so was R 2 

The impact of home backgiound-ielated variables 
was piesented in Tables 11 13 (a) and 11,13 (b) In 
Mahaiashlia, the percentage of tolal vanance in the scores 
of the pupils in Reading Comprehension and Anthmetic 
that could be explained as due to diffeiences on some of 
the vat tables mentioned earltei was quite high, being 
38% and 33%, lespectively The median values for all the 
States were 27% and 18% only, It still left a large pet- 
centage of variability in the scoies achieved by pupils 
unexplained 

Data weie also collected on seveial vaitables l elated 
to the policies and ptacllces followed by schools If the 
schools differed hom each other on some or sevetal oi 
these, the achievements of pupils could also differ foi 
these veiy reasons Differences between school means 
were nearly as laige as those between the scoie.s of the 
pupils The standard deviation of mean achievement in 
arithmetic of 286 schools in Mahaiashtra was 6 4, and 
that obtained hom the distribution of the scores of 7,756 
pupils was 7 9 All the school-telated variables, exclud¬ 
ing those providing information about qualifications and 
experience of the teachers and practices they adapted to 
help then pupils to learn were, regressed with the achieve¬ 
ment of pupils on the two criterion variables 

Table 11.14 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF school-related variables 
TO ACHIEVEMENT in reading comprehension 


Variable 

R 

JF 

Increment 
m R 2 

t 

r 

Total Enrolment 

.3415 

1166 

116 6 

37 49' 

34 

Peicentage 

Attendence 

40(58 

1655 

0489 

16 59" 

,24 

Financial Freedom 

,4402 

1938 

0282 

9.88' 

24 

Af*e of the Pupil 

4595 

2112 

0174 

6 21* 

-28 

Facilities tor 

Teachei s 

4735 

.2242 

0130 

4,69 

23 

Iioys/Gnls/Co-ed 

,4824 

2327 

0085 

3 09 

-04 

Teachers Untrained 

4890 

2391 

0064 

2 36 

- 11 


p< 05; p < .01 


Table 11.14(b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vai table 

R 

R 2 

Inu ciiwnt 
in R- 

l■ 

r 

Total Eniolment 

2864 

0820 

0820 

25 37 

29 

Percentage Attendence 

3630 

1317 

0497 

16 21’ 

24 

Financial Freedom 

3959 

1567 

0250 

8 35 

21 

Piopoition SC/ST . 

4184 

1751 

0184 

6 25 

-22 

Age ol tile Pupil 

4339 

1882 

0132 

4 54 

- 26 

No Detention Policy 

4455 

1985 

0102 

3 57 

-00 

Classes in School 

.4553 

2073 

0088 

3 10 

12 

Incentive Schemes 

4628 

2142 

0069 

2 43 

-03 


p < 05, p < 01 


In the two tables given above, the variables where 
the F-value legarding statistical significance of the incre¬ 
ment in R 2 was less than 2 00 have been omitted But 
several of the variables added small contributions lo R 2 s, 
increasing the cumulative values well beyond what are 
given m ihese tables. The total R 2 in this case weie 30% 
and 24% foi Reading Comprehension and Aiithmetic, 
lespectively The former was higher than the median for 
all States, but not the lattei 

In Maharashtra, consistency in significant contiibu- 
tton of sevetal independent variables to R 2 s telated to 
the two catena was noticed. ‘Total Enrolement 1 in Classes 
I to IV, 'Peicentage Attendance 1 , ‘Financial Fieedom' to 
the headmasters and ‘Age of the Pupil 1 made a difference 
to the mean achievement of the schools. The first three 
had positive r’s with both criterion variables, and the last 
one negative but not low values 

While ‘Peicentage Attendance’ and the clegiee of ‘Fi¬ 
nancial Freedom’ to the headmaster werexpected lo be 
coirelaLed positively, the Total Eniolment’ resulting m 
number of pupils in a class is geneially suspected by the 
teachers and parents lo have an adverse affect on pupil 
achievement The positive sign of die cottelation had 
been noticed m some othei studies as well In this study, 
the two 'r’s were also die numerically largest in their 
respective groups. It is likely that behind the stated vari¬ 
able of number of pupils in a class, 'there were others 
such as the demand (and pressure) for admissions in 
schools known to produce good results. 

The discretionary money available to the headmas- 
tets of schools governed by the government, including 
local bodies, would geneially be the same for all schools, 
In the sample, 25% of the schools were private aided oi 
private The headmasters in these schools could have 
vanng amounts of freedom Forty-foui per cent of the 
schools were middle schools and 8% weie secondary 
schools. The three types of schools would differ in the 
availability of discretionary money available to the head¬ 
masters Moieovei, in Ihe nch State of Maharashtta, some 
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A .sample of 1500 pupils of Class IV was expected from 
Meghalaya but the State returned data for only 511 stu¬ 
dents The planned sample was to be obtained from 186 
schools In all, 135 schools were visited but, for leasons 
not clear, the number of pupils from most schools was 
four only 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 It is likely that the State misuntleistood the 
maximum number of pupils who were to be adminis- 
teied tests in any particular school to be four instead of 
25 It may be mentioned that the average emolment in 
Class IV in mral aieas was only seven in the 1986 sui- 
vcy, howevei, it was shown as 31 in the urban areas, In 
this sample, only 16 pupils fiom four schools in Shillong 
weie administered the Lests 

Table 12.2 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 

No of Schools 

No of Pupils 

Capital City 

5 J 

125 



4 1 


16 

Rest of the Slate 

181 

1393 



131 

- 

, 495 

Tol.il 

186 

1518 



135 


511 


The StaLe did a huined job of final administration of 
tests to beat the (even relaxed) deadline The total pupil 
sample got i educed to 34% of that planned, but it came 
horn 72% of Lhe schools selected The planned distribu¬ 
tion of pupils between the capital city and the lest of the 
State was also distuihed The repiesentativeness of the 
childien horn the capital city goL reduced from 8% to 3% 
only, which affected the State average adversely 

To judge he representativeness of the sample with 
respect to the population, several indices obtained horn 


the data were compared with the conesponding statistics 
as repoited in the Fifth All India Educational Surve\ 
conducted by the NCERT in 1986, 

Table 12.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Vunable 

Percentage 

19bfi Suivey Sample in the Sin lv 

Pnmary (only) Schools 

96 6 

48 6 1 

Gul Students 

49 7 

42 V 

Scheduled Caste StudenLs 

1 1 

7 2' 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

91 1 

91 2 1 

Women Tea die us 

40 0 

32 1" 

framed leachers 

50,0 

60 7' 


The maximum deviation was observed in the pto- 
poiLion ol schools which had Classes I to V only The 
percentage was a high 96 6% in 1986, it was less Lhan 
50% in Lhe piesent study Eithci the Slate admimsteied 
the tests in a largei number of middle schools oi many 
primary schools were raised to the middle level in the 
last 5-6 years, there were no secondary schools in Lhe 
sample As the State did not administer tests in all the 
selected schools, moie pnmary schools could have got 
dropped because ol difficult accessibility, 

The smaller proportion ol gnl studenLs could be due 
to the difference in emolment and attendance, The per¬ 
centage of women teachers was also less than the 40% 
noted m 1986. This is peiplexing unless both the enrol¬ 
ment of girls and women teachers were related to the 
status of school, l e , primary or middle 

The position of trained teachers improved in the 
expected direction, as did the percentage of SC pupils 
attending school 


1 Thu Slate Couidin-itoi explained ‘The tests were Londucted during the winter vacation, as such, the target could not he leached In fact, 
we had to make a special lequest to the heads of the Institutions to collect the students," The representativeness of the sample thus 
becomes doubtful 

2 The numbei planned 

3 The numbei obtained 

Source 

4 The School Questionnaire, 

5 The Pupil Questionnaiie 

6 The Te.ichei Questionnaiie 

7 The State Coordinator later informed 1 "The tests - were administered to schools having Classes III to VI This being a totally diffeienl 
division, lhe headmasters could have got confused about the category to which their school belonged to The classification said classes (1) 
t - IV, (2) V/VI/Vn/VIII" 
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The final sample in Meghalaya worked out to be 
different from what was planned, only 72% of the schools 
were reached and the proportion of middle schools was 
very high It was difficult to estimate - how it had affected 
the State averages 

The Tests In the Study 

Meghalaya did not participate in the iry-out of the test 
items It translated tests into the two languages that are 
used as the medium of instruction at the primary level 
Howevei, data for the two language gioups weie merged, 


Table 12.3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Pass Percentage 

Arith 

RC(P) 

fJC(S) 

\VK 

A W 

SS Spell 

0 - 9 

1 



- 

- 

- 

10 - 19 

3 

5 

1 

■ 

1 

- 

20 - 29 

2 

5 

2 

2 

6 

3 

30 - 39 

4 

7 

- 

5 

3 

4 

40 - 49 

6 

8 

2 

19 

5 

5 

50 - 59 

13 

2 

3 

10 

7 

3 2 

60 - 69 

8 

10 

4 

2 

l 

1 6 

70 - 79 

3 

5 

3 

2 

- 

5 2 

80 - 89 

- 

2 

I 

- 

- 

2 

90 - 99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 1 

Median 

52 6 

45 7 

59 5 

46.2 

43,5 

84 5 52,0 


With the exception of one test on Sentence Struc¬ 
ture, the difficulty level of the other tests seemed suit¬ 
able for the pupils in Meghalaya The tests on Sentence 
Structure and Spelling were to be constiucted by the 
SCERT, Shillong, themselves Once again, due Lo some 
misunderstanding, the State tried to translate the Sen¬ 
tence Structure test from Hindi mLo theii own languages 
This exercise seems to have resulted in a very poor test 

The Groups In the Study 

The Pupils 

As mentioned earlier Meghalaya ielurned data for 511 
pupils only; 92%, of the pupils were from rural areas; 
42% were girls The average age of these children was 
10 5 years As would be expected, most children (91%) 
were from Scheduled Tribes, 7% were Scheduled Castes, 
The number of children belonging to the other two groups 


was negligible Only 11% children came from large fami¬ 
lies having four oi moie childien; 21% families had only 
one or two children 

The peicentage of llliteiute fatheis was a negligible 
2%," lowei than that of even Keiala, illiterate mothers 
were 21 5% Eighty-eight pei cent fatheis had studied 
beyond primary school, but the graduates were less than 
2%, The comparable figures foi mothers were 55% and 
less than 1%. Foity-six pei cent fathers weie fanners and 
34% weie in some kind oi business The percentage of 
unskilled or unemployed persons was a low of 6%, next 
only to West Bengal 

More than 50% childien had attended some pre¬ 
school programme, and only 17% said they spoke some 
language othei than then medium of instruction at school 
Availability of most of Lhe textbooks was reported by 
51%; other .study material in adequate quantity was avail¬ 
able to only 22% of the children — this percentage was 
lowest among the peicentage,s lepnrted by the children 
of 22 States In ccintiast to a high peicentage ol liteiate 
fatheis, help wiih hoinewoik was repealed by only 38% 
of the sample, Twenly-five pei cent childien said they 
had some place loi study at home, l'orty-thiee pei cent 
childien had Lo help iheii families feu Iwo oi more hours 
every day, and nearly halt the children had to miss 
school sometimes oi often 

Compared to other Slates, not many homes received 
a newspaper (11% only), magazines were received by 
twice as many homes The percentage of homes which 
had no books apait from textbooks was the highest — 
93% — in the country, and a compaiable percentage of 
children said they did not lead anything except their 
textbooks 9 A laige majouly (92%) of children did not 
have television sets in their homes 

The Teachers 

Sevenly-eighL teachers ic-sponded to the Teachei Ques¬ 
tionnaire; only 38 5% were woiking in lhe rural areas, 
32% were women. As a group, they were a young lot, 
with 60% being less C.an 35 years of age Corresponding 
to their age, 46% had taught for less than five years, only 
29 % had taught for more than 11 years 

The percentage of non-matriculates was the highest 
(45%) in the country, 9% were graduates. Compared to 
their being non-matriculates, the untrained teachers were 
not that many, only 19% teachers marked the 'Any Othei' 
option under training which could include ‘Untrained’ 
teachers The headmasters reported 39.3% teachers in 


8 According to the Census figures of 1991, more than 40% of the population of age 7 and above was illlteiate Two per cent illiterate fathers 
could result from a sample of children from select schools. Alternatively, the illiterate population is totally stuck and does not .send their 
children to school 

9 Enough reading material may not be available m the local languages 
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their schools to be untiained 111 SixLy-five per cent teach¬ 
ers said they had received some in-service education 

Approximately 58% teacheis lived sufficiently close 
to their place of work to require less than an hour to 
travel to and from their schools, but the number requir¬ 
ing two or more hours every day was the highest (28%) 
in the country, 

In spite of then handicaps, 24% teacheis said they 
adopted some innovative piactices in their teaching, but 
compaied to other States more teacheis believed that 
such effort on the part of the teachers was not likely to 
improve either the interest oi the achievements of the 
pupils Although moie than half the teachers said they 
had prepared plenty of audio-visual material themselves, 
frequent use of such material was repoited by only 38% 
of the leachers, 31 % said they rarely used any 

Moie than one third of the teachers evaluated pupil 
progiess only once a year, 27% said they administered 
monthly tests The rest followed the more traditional 
pattern of 2-3 evaluations a year Regarding use of the 
evaluation for various purposes, 22% did not respond to 
the question, another 4% said more hankly that they 
used it for piomotion only; the lest reported multiple 
use of the feedback thus available Regulai checking of 
homework was mentioned by only 46% of the teachers, 
with 23% saying they rarely did so Again, the latter 
percentage was the highest in the country Sixty-eight 
per cent teachers helped weak students by paying them 
special attention in the class, a very large number — 
32% (the highest in the country) — asked the patents of 
such pupils to arrange private tuition The percentage of 
pupils who asked questions in class was 37%, the small¬ 
est in the country 

Nearly 60% teachers had then own copies of the 
textbooks, some had them fiom the library; and only 
12% borrowed them from the students, Eighty-five per 
cent had access to the language dictionary, 

As a group, the teacheis in Meghalaya could not be 
considered sufficiently well educated, nor did they ap¬ 
pear to be involved with their work Compared to the 
other States, they checked homework or evaluated pupil 
pi ogress less frequently and depended more on the fami¬ 
lies to look after the learning by the pupils 

The Headmaster 

Of the 72 headmasters that responded to the School 
Questionnaire, 82% were untrained; and of the rest, 14% 
had only one year of professional education meant for 


preparing teachers foi primary schools As in the case of 
teachers, the headmasters,were also veiy young, with 
81% reporting then age to be less than 35 years Cone- 
sponding to their age Lheir total teaching experience was 
also limited Only 7% had taught for moie than 15 years. 
Seventeen per cent had been headmasters for less than 
five years 

The Schools 

Only 4% of the schools in the sample were from urban 
areas The sample of schools was nearly evenly divided 
ovei primary and middle schools A very unusual feature 
of the schools in the Slate was that 85% of them were 
private aided Ten per cent were managed by local bod¬ 
ies and only 4% were mn by the government Boys and 
girls studied together in 54% of the schools while 33% 
were only for girls Pie-primary classes were attached to 
83% of the schools, it may be recalled that more than 
50% of pupils had attended pre-school classes In line 
with a large proportion of teacheis having been in ser¬ 
vice for a short period of time, 86% of the schools had 
come into existence in the last ten years only 

With regard to physical facilities, neaily half the 
schools had a room for the headmaster but only 11% 
had a common room for the teachers Drinking water 
was available in merely 18% of the schools but urinals 
for girls existed in 72% Almost half the schools had 
Book Banks, Headmasters reported 'No Books’ in the 
library 

Sixty-nine per cent schools repoited that they did 
not detain children up to Class III; 24% promoted them 
up to Class IV regardless of their achievements. Less 
than 6% schools had benefited from Operation Black¬ 
board, and that too during last one year only," With the 
exception of 3%, the schools did not have PTAs, 

The schools in Meghalaya weie somewhat different 
from those in the rest of the country, Most of them were 
private aided, several admitted either boys or girls only. 
A large number had been started somewhat recently A 
PTA was rare. 

Achievements of Pupils 

It has already been mentioned that the State produced 
tests in two languages, Khasi and Garo and administered 
them to the children studying through these mediums, 
The data of these two language groups were pooled for 
all analyses The achievements of 511 children of Class 
IV are analysed m Table 12 4 


10 The Stale Coordinator informed' "In Meghalaya we do not have pre-service training a.s such Teachers recruited are not trained and, also, 
the In-service Intake capacity is very low." 

11 This should be seen in the light of the fact that nearly half the schools were middle schools and a very large percentage were private 
aided 
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Table 12.4 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHILDREN 


Test 

A i ilh 
(40) 

RC(P) RC(S) 
(44) (161 

\VK 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

s s 
(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

19,7 

21 1 

8 8 

19 2 

10 0 

14 5 

13 6 

L06 9 

SD 

92 

8 4 

34 

70 

5 1 

4 1 

6,1 


Mean as 
Peicentage 

49,2 

47 9 

55 0 

48 0 

41 7 

80 5 

54 4 

51 6 

Klt-20 

0 92 

0 89 

0 75 

0 H2 

0 83 

0 90 

0 90 


All India 
Median as 
Peicentage 

41,2 

IS 4 

43,1 

49 5 

41 7 

57 8 ,i 

42 8 

45,2 


The average achievement of pupils ovei the tests 
varied between 42% and 55%, with the exception of 
SO 5% on the test of Sentence Structure This test, along 
with the one on Spelling, was piepared by the State 
centres in a language other than Hindi The difficulty 
level thus could vary moie easily 11 the alternatives to 
the collect answer vveie obviously mcoirect, a laige num¬ 
ber of pupils would get the answers light A very easy 
test got the State some advantage in the aggregate With¬ 
out this test, the percentage total score would vvoilc out 
to 48,9 instead of 51.6 The test on spellings, though 
slightly easier, did not look so very different 

The mean scoie of 49 2% on Arithmetic when com- 
paied with other States was considered satisfactory A 
low score was observed only on the choice of an Appro¬ 
priate Word in writing. 

The reliability coefficients were satisfactory 
All States were requested to administei the test bat¬ 
tery to a small sample of pupils of Class V The purpose 
was to study the improvement in achievement in one 
year A sample of 200 students to be selected from at 
leasL 10 schools was recommended. Meghalaya tested 
only 33 pupils of Class V, but those weie horn 30 schools. 
As was pointed out earlier, the numbei of pupils tested 
in each school was very low, 

Table 12.5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Cia\s 

Arlth' 

RC(P) RC(S) WK A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

IV (511) 

19 7 

21 1 8 8 19 2 10 0 

14 5 

13 6 

106 9 

V (33) 

18 2 

17 8 83190 80 

15 0 

12 3 

98 6 


Not only was the aggregate scoie of pupils ot Class 
V lower, the achievements were lowei on each of the 
tests with the exception of Sentence Structuie on which 
it was higher by ,5, It was difficult to understand the 
situation The ‘recency’ factor could play some role in a 


tesL of authmetic but it made no sense in Reading Com- 
piehension oi in Appiopnate Woid where iheie was 
nothing specific to the textbooks 

At the stage of sampling, the Slates were divided 
into educational regions Wherevei educational divisions 
were not available, aclminisLiative legions weie used and 
a proportionate sample of schools was selected bom 
each region, The sample was actually selected from one 
(oi two) distnet(s) selected lanclomnly fiom the icgion 
from the hsL provided lay the State The capital city of 
each Slate was included in Lhe sample. The sample from 
Meghalaya was divided only untlei ‘Capital City' and 'the 
Rest of the State' 

Tabic 12.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF Pill’llS — HIT,ION-WISE 


Region 

A III ft 

rup) rc(s) 

IV K 

A IV 

S S', 

Spell 

Total 

Capital Mean 

31 1 

27 9 

9 9 

25 1 

15 6 

11 4 

22 1 

14.3 1 

City SD 

(16) 

3 1 

6 9 

25 

7 2 

2 0 

1 9 

2 6 


Rest ol Mean 

19 3 

20 9 

8 8 

19,0 

9 9 

14 (1 

13 4 

105 9 

the State SD 
(495) 

9 1 

8 3 

3 4 

6 9 

5 1 

4 1 

6 0 



The ditfeience m the total scoie was veiy high, as it 
was on the tests in aiilhmctic and spellings because the 
skills learnt more specifically in the school uiiher than 
picked up bom lhe envuonment The direction of the 
difference was leversed in the test on Sentence Sliuc- 
tuie Could it be that the children in the big city, wheie 
seveial languages would be used by different gioups, 
get mixed up on what is the conect consliuction of a 
sentence? If the basic grammar (in this icspecL) of the 
languages spoken by laige gioups weie cliffeient, it could 
affect the childien in the big cities adveisely 

The sample horn Shillong, the capital city, though 
selected Irom four schools, was too small Lo icpose 
sufficient faith in the data 

The achievements ol pupils on two ol the tests, 
namely, Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (Para), 
were also studied objective-wise, and in Lhe case of 
authmetic, topic-wise also 


Table 12.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Pei cun tape 

Knowledge (19) 11 

94 

4 7 

49 5 

Understanding (12) 

6 3 

2 9 

52 5 

Application (9) 

4,0 

23 

44 4 

Total (40) 

19,7 

9 2 

49 2 


12 Tilpura Ls excluded The content of lhe.se two tests was no! common in all States 

13 The maximum possible score 
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A lowei percentage oa items on Knowledge as com- 
paied Lo Understanding was not understood The two 
wcie equal m many States, suggesting little difference in 
Lhe items at this elementary level, but in Meghalaya it 
was even lowei A lower percentage on Application was 
in the expected diiection 


Differences on the mean achievement of pupils, when 
divided over location, gender or caste, weie also stud¬ 
ied, the data have been summarised in Tables 12 10 lo 
12 12 

Table 12.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Table 12.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic. 

Mean 

SD 

Moan a\ Peicentage 

Time (3) 

1,7 

1 1 

36 7 

Fattens and Multiples (7) 

3 3 

20 

47 1 

Fundamental Opeiations( 12) 

6 0 

3 1 

50 0 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 4 

4 

46 7 

Finctirms (1) 

2 7 

1 4 

54 0 

Decimals (7) 

1 4 

1 4 

40 0 

Umtaiy Method and 

1 7 

1 1 

56 7 

Otheis (3) 




Total (40) 

19 7 

9 2 

49,2 


The highest petcentage scores on Topics 1 and 7 
had been observed in seveial States, this could be due Lo 
the items included being easiei or lo 'lecency 1 in the 
introduction ol these topics, The questions on Unitary 
Method were very stmilai to the ones usually given in 
Lhe books and practiced in the classroom A fifty per¬ 
cent score on Fundamental Opeiations, though consid- 
eied low in itself, was not so in comparison with other 
States Except on Decimals, the pupils did fauly well on 
all topics 

Table 12.9 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN lit AD INC. COMPREHENSION (PAHA) 
OH | ECTIVE-W1SE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ Percentage 

Noting Detail 07) 

9 5 

3 H 

55 9 

Simple Comprehension" 

03) 6 5 

3 0 

50,0 

Infeience " (14) 

5 1 

24 

36 4 

Total (44) 

21 1 

,4 4 

47 9 


The average percentage on the three objectives were 
in the expected diiection, but compared to other States 
the mean achievement on 'Infeience' was lowei, 


Te\t 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arlth 

U 

21 7 

10 4 

l 4 a 


R 

19 5 

9.1 


RC(P) 

U 

24 9 

49 

3 00' 


R 

20 4 

a,2 


KC(S) 

11 

96 

25 

1 59 


K 

4 4 

3 4 


WK 

U 

19 5 

7 5 

29 


R 

19 1 

70 


AW. 

U 

12 9 

4 6 

3 74 


R 

9 4 

5 1 


SS 

11 

13 a 

3 3 

1 OK 


K 

14 6 

4,1 


Spelling 

U 

1H 3 

5 4 

5 12 


11 

13 2 

6 0 


RC (total) 

U 

34 5 

10 7 

2,75 


It 

29 6 

11 0 


T(5 +6 + 7) 

u 

45 0 

B 4 

5 56 


It 

37 6 

a i 



Uilxm - 40 Rural - 471 

p< 0 1 

Urban childien apparently scoied more than the ru¬ 
ral children in all the seven tests, and thiee of Lhese 
differences were statistically significant It may be re¬ 
called lhat the 16 pupils from Shillong had much higher 
means than the children from the rest of Lhe State. In 
reality, it was the same differences reappearing in a 
somewhat diluted foim, The shifting of data of 24 pupils 
from the 'Rest of the State’ diluted the mean scores of 
pupils from Shillong, reducing the same from 143 1 to 
120 7 in the aggregate. It made no difference to the 
mean scores as obtained for the rural group (105 8) as 
compared to the sample from the ‘Rest of the State’ 
(105 9) What got transferred as the urban group was 
tiuly a random sample from the State minus the capital. 

It would not be right to conclude that urban chib 
dren in general, did better than the rural children 


14 Thi,s include?* 

(a) cleaving meaning ol tlifhtull words from the context, and 

(b) ielating things, at :i simple level 

15 Tins includes identifying the message or the cential idea or the title of the write-up 
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Table 12.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Artth, 

n 

18 4 

89 

4 7" 


G 

21,4 

9 3 


RC(F) 

B 

20.6 

8 2 

1 M 


G 

21,8 

8 5 


ltC(S) 

II 

87 

3 2 

o - 1 


G 

90 

3 6 


WK 

B 

18,8 

6 8 

1 s9 


G 

197 

7 2 


AW 

B 

97 

5 L 

82 


G 

10 5 

5 1 


ss 

B 

14 8 

4 0 

. 90 


G 

14,1 

4 1 


Spelling 

It 

13 3 

6 1 

1 =-l 


G 

14 1 

6 1 


RC (total) 

B 

29 3 

10,8 

i r 


G 

30 8 

11 4 


T 

It 

37,8 

8 4 

1 28 

(5 + 6 + 7) 

G 

38 8 

B 4 


Hoys - 296 Girls - 215 




P< 05, ’ l 

p< 01 




Girls 

did better than the boys 

in six out 

of seven 

tests, but only one of these differences was statistically 

significant Because of persistence 

in direction, the ag- 

gregates added upto 110 6 for girls as compared to 104,3 

for boys 

The girls were 42% of the sample as compared 

to near 50% expected according to enrolment. They could 

thus have become a somewhat select group when com- 

pared to 

the boys Also, 

when social discrimination is 

minimum 

.—as was suggested by the near 50% enrolment - 

- girls as 

a group lend to 

score high 

in the examinations 


Table 12.12 



DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEV1 MENT 

- C \STE-WISE 

Te\t 

Group 

Mr an 

SD 

A 

Arlth 

SC 

16 6 

7 2 



ST 

19 9 

9 4 

170 


BC 

19 6 

8 9 



Otheis 

12,( 

00 


RC(P) 

SC 

18 

6 2 



ST 

21 i 

8,5 

2 12 


BC 

19 - 

7 5 



Others 

16 ■) 

00 


RC(S) 

SC 

7 - 

29 



ST 

8 ‘i 

34 

2 19 


BC 

8 ‘ 

2 4 



Others 

4 i 

0 


W.K, 

SC 

6 i 

6 2 



ST 

19 i 

70 

2,79' 


BC 

19 i 

59 



Others 

17" 

0 



7W 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

A 

A W 

SC 

8,6 

4,2 



ST 

10 2 

5,1 

1,51 


BC 

87 

4 4 



Others 

6 0 

0 0 



SC 

16 7 

2 7 



ST 

14 3 

4 1 

4 78 


BC 

13 0 

4 2 



Others 

18,0 

0 0 


Spelling 

SC 

128 

4 7 



ST 

13,7 

6 2 

0 29 


BC 

13,7 

7 6 



Others 

12,0 

0 0 


Hi (total > 

SC 

25,7 

8,8 



ST 

30 3 

11 2 

2 34 


BC 

28 4 

8 6 



Others 

20 0 

0 0 


T 

SC 

38,2 

6 5 


(5 + 6 + 7) 

ST 

38,3 

8 4 

0 29 


BC 

35 4 

H H 



Others 

36 0 

0 0 



SC - 37 ST - 466 I1C - 7 Others - 1 
p< 05 ' p< 01 


Ninety-one per cent oh the pupils were children of 
the Scheduled Tribes, anothei 7% were from the Sched¬ 
uled Castes The other two gioups were negligible, par¬ 
ticularly 'Others’, Scheduled Tribes had a higher aggregate 
average of 107 8 as compared to % 4 of the Scheduled 
Caste children As the latter group was small in absolute 
numbers, too much cannot be seen in this difference 
However, a tendency for the larger groups to have higher 
mean scores had been noticed in several States 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Regression analysis was-eatfied out for home background 
variables against two criterion scoies, namely, in Arith¬ 
metic and Reading Comprehension Before this step, the 
number of independent variables was reduced by com¬ 
bining them in three composite variables 

The regression coefficients for the variables entered 
in the three composite scores are given below 


Home Background 



RC 

A nth 

Location 

-3 96 

-1 72 

Father's Occupation 

3 42" 

2 33" 

Caste 

2 18 

1 71 

Father's Education 

0 27 

0 21 

Mother’s Education 

-1 44 

-2 21’ 

Number of Siblings 

-1 55 

-1 09 

R 

0 43 

0 43 


' p< .01 
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The two variables that contributed consistently and 
significantly in improving R between the cntenon and 
the composite scores under this head weie 'Father's Oc¬ 
cupation’ and ‘Mothei's Education’, the lattei had nega¬ 
tive signs 'Location' in general made a somewhat weakei 
contribution in thaL only one of the iegression coeffi¬ 
cients was statistically significant It may be lecalled that 
the differences over 'Location' were really leduced to 
differences between the capital chy and the rest of the 
State 

Rs for the composite variables were the highest when 
compaied with other States 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Anth 

Attended Pre-school 

6 19 

7 82' 

Place for Study 

3 16 

1 39 

Help In Homework 

3 61 

1,44 

Availability of Textbooks 

-62 

55 

Availability of Study Mateiul 

-2 32' 

-l 89' 

Helping Household 

-2 36' 

-i 88 ' 

Regularity in Attendance 

-2 12 ' 

-2 95' 

K 

60 

67 


■' p< ,01 


'Attended Pre-school’, 'Availability of Notebooks', 
'Helping the Household’ and 'Regularity in Attendance’ - 
- all had statistically significant regression coefficient in 
the calculation of composite score that would give the 
maximum correlation with achievement Pre-school was 
attended by a little more than 50% of the pupils in 
Meghalaya, only 22% reported availability of most note¬ 
books, contubutmg to differences in the facilities avail¬ 
able for learning The negative direction of the regies- 
sion coefficients was clilficult to understand 

The deiived measure had a very high correlation 
with achievement It is likely that the population of the 
Stale (or this sample?) is more clearly divided into privi¬ 
leged and underprivileged gioups, enhancing the rela¬ 
tionship between facilities and achievement, 


Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Arith 

Get Newspaper 

-1 86 

-4 50 

Get Magazines 

-4 30" 

-3.94' 

Hooks at Home 

1 97 

-1 71 

RWttls Hooks 

- 024 

0 81 

R 

0 18 

0 28 


p< 01 


Significant regression coefficients with minus signs 
seemed to suggest the presence of a third untapped 
variable such as the money available in the family Chil- 
dien of very rich families with facilities to buy maga¬ 
zines may not be doing well at school tasks, particularly 
at this level The situation could look exaggerated if a 
community was divided more sharply into 'rich’ and 
'poor' gioups with a veiy small middle class 

The three composite variables as obtained against 
scores on Reading Comprehension and five others were 
icgressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension 
and Arithmetic, separately, The increments in R 2 are given 
in the following tables 


Table 12.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELAH h VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R J 

Increment 
in R J 

/• 

r 

Facilities 

5903 

3485 

,3485 

272 28 

59 

foi Learning 

Word Knowledge 

6055 

3666 

0181 

14 53" 

,43 

Age 

6123 

3749 

0083 

6 75' 

-11 

Similar Language 

6186 

3827 

0077 

6,33' 

21 

Home Background 

.6220 

3869 

0042 

3.50 

42 

Gender 

6248 

3904 

0035 

2 90 

.07 

Time Watch TV 

6254 

3911 

0007 

0.57 

08 

Edunl Environ 

6258 

3916 

0005 

- 

17 

at Home 






p< .01 







Table 12.13 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-ltELATED VARIABLES 

TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R J 

Increment 

in R- 

/• 

r 

Facilities for 

Mil 

4196 

4196 

302 95 

65 

Learning 

Word Knowledge 

7068 

4996 

0801 

HI 27 

.58 

Similar Language 

7119 

,5068 

.0072 

7.3<?" 

-25 

Gender 

7135 

.5091 

0023 

2 42 

.17 

Time Watch TV 

.7138 

5095 

,0004 

0,41 

06 

Age 

7139 

5097 

0001 

- 

-02 

Edunl, Environ 
at Home 

7140 

5098 

0001 

“ 

22 

Home Background 

,7141 

5099 

0002 

- 

40 


’ p< 01 
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A ITAINMl.N IS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


'Facilities hoi Learning' mined mil to be ihe most 
significant coniuhuloi to iliffeicnees in pupil achieve¬ 
ment in school This composite vuiuhlc icflccted the 
family's concern wiih learning ol sehool-ielalecl tasks by 
then wards In cleaving the composite score, regression 
coefficients of lom vanables, namely, ‘Altended Pie- 
scliool 1 , 'Availability of Notebooks', ‘Helping Household' 
and ‘JiegLihuity in AUendence', weic statistically signifi¬ 
cant but the lattei thiee had negative signs Those vari¬ 
ables could be differentiating the rich and the poor, and 
ihc latter could be aspmng to uuse their social status 
while the foimei took it easy at least at this stage With 
this scenauo the suirogale tor pupil ability, namely, the 
scores on Woid Knowledge got pushed to the second 
position, It may be noted that contribution of Word Knowl¬ 
edge (o the explained vanance foi the two catena dif- 
Jeied It was less Lhan 2% for Reading Comprehension as 
against 8% foL Arithmetic The language spoken at home 
being the same as the medium of msiiuction at school 
was the third variable which had significant regression 
coefficients in the equations For maximising Lhe couela- 
tions The R’s were also high in Meghalaya 

'Age' added significantly to R 2 foi Reading Compre¬ 
hension hut not for Authmctic. Moie would be learnt in 
language from the envuonment, thus the older age group 
is more likely to impiove their understanding and use of 
language. The same cannot be said about anthmetic 
The impact of individual-related variables on differ¬ 
ences in achievements of pupils was presented in Tables 
1213 (a) and 1213 (b). The percentage of variance 
explained by these variables in Meghalaya was very high 
- It was 51% foi Arithmetic - the highest, among all the 
States that participated in this study, and a quite high 
39% Tor Reading Comprehension The tendency foi laiger 
percentage of variance geLting lelated to 'Home Back¬ 
ground’ vanables was noted in many States of the Noith- 
Eastein region. A similai exeicise was undertaken to 
study the influence of school-related variables on achieve¬ 
ment of pupils 

In Meghalaya, the sample taken from most schools 
remained very small, increasing the chances of school 
means varying nearly as widely as those of the pupils 
The standard deviation of the distribution of 64 school 
means in Anthmetic was 6.5 as compared to 9.2 for the 
spread of scores of 511 pupils The former was very 
close to the median of 6 4 for all States while the latter 
was much larger than the coriesponding median of 7 9 
scores The number of pupils in the study was the small¬ 
est in Meghalaya. 

The school means could differ from each other be¬ 
cause of differences in the facilities available and in the 
quality of teaching, or the differences in the communities 
ihey served But these also differed because of small 


samples, particularly, if only one pupil from a school 
took the lest, the school mean would become as large or 
as small as the score of the pupil 

Table 12.14 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VA1UAHLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

TP 

Increment 


t 




in TP 



rime Given (Anth.) 

5636 

3177 

.3177 

28,87 

56 

Actmn ol School 

6154 

3787 

0610 

5 99 

30 

Age ot the Pupil 

,6405 

4102 

.0315 

3 20 

- 52 

Facilities foi 

,6689 

4475 

0373 

3 98 

29 

Pupils 

Time j» lvcn 

6844 

4684 

0209 

2 28 

,52 

(Land ) 

Hoys/Gu ls/Co-ed 

.6964 

4850 

0166 

1,84 

13 

Teachers Unnamed 

7110 

5055 

0205 

2 32 

-04 

' p< 01 







Table 12.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Variable 

11 

R- 

Inclement 

A' 

1 




111 TP 



Time given (Lang) 

.6937 

4812 

4812 

57 50' 

69 

Total Enrolment 

7428 

,5518 

0706 

9 61 

68 

Age of the Pupil 

7819 

6114 

0596 

9 20" 

,68 

Percentage 

Attendence 

7937 

6299 

.0185 

2 96 

32 

Professional 

Training ol 
Headmaster 

8106 

6571 

,0272 

4 60 

46 

Incentive Schemes 

8236 

,6784 

0213 

3 78 

66 

Rooms per Class 
Gioup 

8305 

6897 

0113 

2 04 

26 

Admn, oF School 

8374 

7012 

0115 

2 11 

08 

PTA 

8452 

7143 

,0131 

2 48 

.07 

No Detention Policy 

8537 

7289 

0146 

2 85 

,63 

Facilities foi 

.8598 

7393 

0104 

2 07 

,06 

Pupils 

Experiences as 
Headmasters 

8644 

7471 

0079 

1 59 

10 

Pre-Pnmaiy Class 

8697 

7564 

0092 

1 90 

,10 

Time Given (Anth ) 

8749 

7655 

0091 

1 90 

64 


p< 01 


These were no variables which contributed statisti¬ 
cally significant R 2 consistently in both the tables The 
ones for which the increment in R 2 was significant with 
respect to one of the criterion variables and was above 
2 00 in the other, were 'Age of the Pupil', 'Time given to 
Language', 'Time given to Arithmetic’, ’Administiation of 
the School' and ‘Facilities for the Pupils’, 'Age of the 
Pupil’ was found to be significant in Table 12 13 (a) as 
well but not in Table 12 13 (b). The aveiage age of the 
pupils in a school turned out to be a significant contnbu- 
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loi to diHeiences in school means too Both the Vs were 
high hut negative The age o( the pupils, in all likeli¬ 
hood, was ^presenting differences in schools on some 
othei vaiuble(s) It was likely that schools followed dif¬ 
ferent policies about the minimum age of childien for 
admission to Class I Diffeieiu.es in not detaining chil¬ 
dien, regardless of then achievement, wcie notieed The 
schools where childien weie older tended to have lowei 
means, 

The lime devoted to teaching ol eithei of the two 
subjects went in the same direction, implying the soutce 
of difference to be the total tune spent by the schools on 
teaching It was noticed eailiei that more teacheis in 
Meghalaya said they did not conect homework or help 
weak students More of them asked parents to anange 
private tuition The geneial impression was that of lesser 
responsibility by the admimsliation of some of the schools 
Generally, some uniformity is laid down for the time to 
he devoted to each subject but the schools in Meghalaya 
seem to vary on this vanable All the Vs had high posi¬ 
tive values 

'Administration of the School' and 'Facilities foi Pu¬ 
pil’ made significant contributions to R 2 with respect to 


Reading Compiehension (V was 0 30 and 0 29) but the 
same weie not significant for Anthmetic In contrast, 
the size of the school (total enrolment) and the piotes- 
sional i.,uning of the headmastei both seemed to make 
some diflerence to the learning of anthmetic The di- 
lection of the correlation of the former vanable sug¬ 
gested schools with laigc enrolment to be at an advan¬ 
tage The pressure for admission to schools securing 
beltei peitormance ol the pupils may be the underlying 
vanable 

T he total variance attributable to differences in the 
school-ielated variables turned out to be high - as in the 
case ol between - pupil variances, It was 64% foi Read¬ 
ing Comprehension and 78% for Anthmetic A highei R 2 
value loi arithmetic was expected in this set of tables but 
the same weie high even in Tables 1213(a) and 1213(b) 
As has been said eailier, the samples of schools and 
pupils were not found to be representative of the gioups 
in the State The same weie also limited in numbs, 
data Irorn only 64 schools were used lor analysis ol 
between-school variances The inleipietations need to 
be read in the light of these facts 
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Mizoram 


The State of Mizoiam was requested to administer the 
test battery to approximately 1,000 pupils who would 
have studied up to Class IV in the formal school system, 
It was estimated that these many children would be 
available from about 70 schools The State returned data 
for 926 pupils of Class IV from 69 schools It woiked out 
to be a rnthei high coirespondence between enrolment 
and attendance 

Table 13-1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Regttm 

Mj 0 / Schools 

No of Pupils 

Capital City 

9' 


196 



IV 

231 

Lunglei 

59 


803 



55 

695 

Total 

68 


999 



69 

926 


The State increased both the number of pupils and 
the number of schools from the capital city A supple¬ 
mentary list of schools was made available to the States 
to enable them to make up the required number of 
pupils Mizoram included more schools horn the capital 
city 1 2 * 4 As there was significant difference between the 
mean achievements of pupils from the capital city and 
Lunglei, this deviation enhanced the State aveiages. 

The representativeness of the sample in a State was 
also checked by comparing some of the statistics ob¬ 
tained from the data with those obtained in the Fifth All 
India Educational Survey conducted by the NCERT in 
1986 ' 


Table 13.2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Pei tentage 

1986 Survey Sample 

in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

99 2 

96 8" 

Girl Students 

47 6 

49 r 

Scheduled Caste Students 

0 0 

3,8’ 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

100,0 

92 5 5 6 

Women Teachers 

44 1 

53 0° 

Trained Teachers 

57 6 

90 


There were 2.4% fewer primary (only) schools in the 
sample of this study This deviation had aiisen because 
of including one middle and one secondary school that 
had primary sections As the total numbei of schools in 
the sample was small, giving lepresentation to the two 
small stiata caused this apparent difference, 

The increase in the pioportion of girls and Sched¬ 
uled Caste pupils was in the expected direction as the 
drive to get moie of these groups into schools continues 
Part of the decline in the proportion of ST pupils could 
be due to, other groups joining schools The proportion 
of women teacheis had also increased in several States 
In geneial, moie women aie joining the organised work- 
foice, and school teaching being one d the favourite are 
as of work both for the employees and the employers, 
the increment in the peicentage of women teachers was 
not surprising, 

The percentage of trained teachers was much higher 
in Lhis sample This could be due to a change in the 
lequired qualifications for leciuitment of teachers at a 
particular point of time, Such a situation would lead to a 
big change over a certain period of time 7 


1 The number planned 

2 The number retained, 

J It vr.it, explained by the State Coordinator that some schools could not be leached because of landslides, etc 
Source , 

4 The School Questionnaire 

5 The Pupil Questionnaire, 

6 The Teacher Questionnaire 

7 The State Coordinator confirmed, “Untrained teachers recruited earlier were trained in large numbers by the State during this inteival" 
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AUhough the statistics on all the variables compared 
in Table 13 2 differed from those obtained in 1986, it 
could not be said that the sample was biased, except for 
trained teachers 

The Tests in Mizoram 

The State participated in the try-out of the test items. 
Although material or questions weie not contributed by 
the State at an earlier stage, it translated and admims- 
teied the fust draft of the tests, gaining the advantage of 
improving the same aftei the feedback 

Table 133 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Petw Percentage 

Anth. 

RC(P) PClS) 

WK, 

A W 

SS 

Spell. 

0 - 

9 


1 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

10 

- 19 


- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

20 

- 29 

5 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

5 

30 

- 39 

9 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

40 

- 49 

6 

6 

3 

6 

3 

2 

4 

50 

- 59 

5 

5 

4 

6 

3 

',2 

7 

60 

- 69 

7 

14 

2 

13 

9 

1 

3 

70 

-79 

6 

9 

2 

8 

4 

6 

1 

80 

- 89 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

4 

- 

90 

- 99 1 

- 

- 


1 

- 

- 

- 

Median 

49 5 

61 6 

52 0 

64 1 

63 9 

71 2 

45 7 


The tests pioved easy for the State, with 65% of all 
items having been answeied conectly by more than 50% 
of the students. The easiest test was the one on Sentence 
Structure which along with the test on spelling was con¬ 
structed by the State centre itself. The alternatives (of the 
structure of a sentence) chosen in this Lest could become 
too obviously incorrect enabling more students to iden¬ 
tify the correct answer easily The test that was least 
likely to be affected in translation, namely, Aiithmetic, 
proved to be of average difficulty. Even the test in Read¬ 
ing Comprehension was expected not to change very 
much in difficulty, in the process of translation li proved 
easy in the State, 

Even at the try-out stage the pass percentage on 
items in Mizoram were quite high. 

The Groups in the Study 

The pupils 

Of the 926 pupils of Class IV who responded lo .the 
questionnaire meant to elicit data legal ding the back¬ 
ground variable of the children, 59% were from rural 
areas and 49% were girls Most of the children (92 5%) 
belonged to Scheduled Tribes, Four per cent were Sched¬ 
uled Castes and 3% Other Backward Classes, The aver¬ 
age age of these children was 10.5 years, 


The fathers of 17% and mothers of 35% children 
were illiterate, another 31 5% fathers and 41% mothers 
had studied only up to Class V On the other side, 4% 
fatheis and less than 1% mothers had gone to college, 
Only 32% fatheis were farmers; nearly 11% were either 
professionals or held high-salaried jobs; 8% were un¬ 
skilled workers, and 13% were classified under ‘Others' 
which would include unemployed persons also Thirteen 
per cent children came from small families of one or two 
children; the rest were nearly balanced over 3-4, or more 
than four children in the family 

A very large 81 5% had attended some pre-school 
programme, and only 10% spoke at home some lan¬ 
guage other then what was their medium of instruction 
at school, namely, Mizo. 

Eighty-two per cent children had most of the text¬ 
books and 69% had an adequate quantity of other study 
matenal such as notebooks, etc. Only 3% children had 
few books; inadequate availability of other study mate¬ 
rial was reported by 8.5% children. More than three- 
fourths of the children received help from the family in 
their studies but only 24% had some fixed place were 
they could sit and study, Nearly 60% children said they 
could attend school on most clays, 4% had to miss it 
quite often. Families also required children to help with 
domestic or earn-a-living related work — 50% children 
did it for two or more hours every day 

A newspaper was received in 57% of the homes; the 
statistic is the highest among all the States, magazines 
were also received by a high 41% families. Eighty-nine 
per cent of the homes had some books other than text¬ 
books and 81% children said they read something be¬ 
sides their school books. Only 21% children watched 
some television. 

The pupils’ from Mizoram had some advantages. The 
majority had attended pre-school, The children were re¬ 
ceiving instruction in their mother tongue, Textbooks 
and other study material were available to a large num¬ 
ber The homes had an environment that would encour¬ 
age children to read 

The percentage of children who could attend school 
most of the days was not very high 

The Teachers 

A sample of 215 teachers teaching primary classes re¬ 
sponded to the Teacher Questionnaire Of these, 52% 
were teaching in rural areas, 53% were women, Sixty- 
two per cent of the teachers were more than 35 years of 
age, but more than 50% had taught for only five years or 
less, and the rest between 5 to 10 years. 

Education-wise, the teachers from Mizoram were not 
a well-equipped group Thirty-seven per cent had not 
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studied up to Class X, anothei 50% were matriculates, 
only 12% had passed their senior secondary examina¬ 
tion; a negligible 1% were graduates 

Some in-service education had been received by a 
Large 82% of the teacheis 

Few teacheis m Mizoram tried any innovative prac¬ 
tices in teaching but they did believe that adopting altei- 
native strategies was likely to improve both the interest 
and achievements of pupils Only 36% teacheis said they 
often used some study material other than textbooks m 
their teaching, another 50% used it occasionally A high 
90% teachers had prepared some material themselves 
and 71% reported having involved even their pupils in 
this task. A majority of 60% teacheis evaluated pupil 
learning 2-3 times a year but 3% depended only on a 
single annual evaluation, on the odiei side, 38% gave 
monthly tests But nearly half the teacheis used the find¬ 
ings of these evaluations lor one purpose, most piobably 
promotion, only 

Ninety-eight per cent of the teacheis had copies oi 
the textbooks — mostly fiom the school library - and 
85% had easy access to the language dictionary either in 
the school library or as then personal copy, Eighty-five 
percent teachers said they helped weak students by pay¬ 
ing them special attention but 15% asked paients to 
artange private tuition Regulai checking of homework 
was reported by 95% of the teachers. Only 49% said 
their pupils often asked questions in class 

Most teachers lived quite close to then schools and 
did not have to spend too much time travelling to and 
from their schools 

The teachers in Mizoram had not leceived adequate 
education themselves They kept to the moie traditional 
Styles of teaching Textbooks, etc., were available to 
most of them They did not have to spend too much 
time in travelling 

The Headmasters 

Most of the headmasters 8 in Mizoram were tiained, neaily 
50% of them had received one year, and another 46% 
two yeais oF professional education designed foi primary 
school teachers Three per cent were untrained, only 
one of them had a B Ed degree. They were quite senior 
in age, 57% being 50 years and above; 5% were less 
than 35 years old. Corresponding to their age, 89% had 
taught for more than 15 years; only 2% were new re¬ 
cruits having worked for less than five years as a teacher 
but 14% had been headmasters for less than five years, 


The Schools 

Seventy per cent of the schools were in urban areas, 
with the exception of two schools, one lacing a middle 
school and the other a secondaiy school, the rest were 
primary (only) schools All except one were managed by 
the Slate (or Cential) government, schools admitted 
both boys and girls. Sixteen pei cent schools' were rela¬ 
tively new, having been opened in (he last decade, only 
57% had been in existence for more Lhan 20 years Pre- 
primary sections were attached to 8% of the schools 

A separate room was available for 13% ol the head- 
masteis but 65% schools had a common room for the 
teachers Fifty-two per cent schools had the facility of 
drinking-watei, but separate Loilets for giils weie avail¬ 
able in 16 % schools only 

Fifty-seven pei cenL schools had Book Banks, and 
the aveiage numbei of books in the school library was 
288 

TFie practice ol 'No-Detenlion' m eaily grades was 
not followed by a Iaige 73% schools, and anothei 6% did 
not iespond to this question, they could also belong to 
this categoiy, only 3% schools said they did not detain 
pupils right up to Class IV Fifty-lour pei cent schools 
had teLeived the benefits of Operation Blackboaid A 
PTA existed only in 14% of the schools, which had one 
to thiee meetings every yem, 

All schools weie managed by the government in 
Mizoram; more lhan halt of them had benefned from 
Operation Blackboaid The ‘No-Detention’ policy was 
not lollowed by a large percentage, 

Achievements of Pupils 

The test battery was administered to 926 pupils of Class 
IV selected from 69 schools in Mizoiam Their achieve¬ 
ments are analysed in the pages that follow 

Table 13.4 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Tea 

Artth. 

W0) 9 10 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 
(44) (lfi) (40) 

A W 
(24) 

S,S 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

20 6 

25 5 

8 1 

25 6 

14 9 

11 4 

11 4 

117 5 

SD 

69 

8,1 

3,0 

57 

45 

3 3 

4 1 


Mean as 
Percentage 

51 5 

57 9 

50 6 

64,0 

62 1 

63 3 

45 6 

56 8 

KR-ZO 

.83 

,88 

65 

76 

78 

73 

70 


All India 
Median as 
Percentage 

41 2 

45.4 

43 1 

49.5 

41 7 

57 8'° 

42 8'° 

45 2 


8 N - 53. 

9 The maximum possible score 

10 Tripura Is excluded, The content of the tests was not common in ail the States, 
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The overall achievement in the State was highly 
satisfactory, being 56 8% of the total The only test on 
which it was observed to be less than 50% was the test 
in spelling It may be recalled that the tests of Sentence 
Structure and Spelling weie prepared by the States them¬ 
selves These could be more different in difficulty.lev¬ 
els than the others which were common to all" the 
Slates The next lowest mean was on Reading Compre¬ 
hension (sentences), which had been so along with the 
mean on Appropriate Woid in most States However, 
the average scoie on Appiopnate Woicl was high in 
Mizoiam 

The total achievement was next only to Bihar, Stan¬ 
dard deviations and the leliability coefficient tended to 
be on the lower side 

All the States weie requested to admimstei the test 
battery to a small sample" of childien of Class V as well 
The puipose was to study the gain over one academic 
year The achievements of these two gioups are Labu-' 
lated below 


Table 13-5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT OF PUP11 S — CLASSES IV & V 


Class 

Anth 

RC(P) 

nas) 

WK A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

IV (926) 

20 6 

25 5 

8 1 

25 6 14,9 

11 4 

11 4 

117 5 

V (42) 

19,4 

22 H 

7 3 

24 9 14 2 

10 8 

10 2 

109 6 


Not only was the aggregate score of pupils ol Class 
V lower than that of pupils of Class IV, the same were 
lower on each of the seven tests of the battery, adding 
to a difference of eight points in the total This difficult- 
to-explain picture had emerged in several other States as 
well. While 'recency 1 could play some role in specific 
skill-onented tests such as in arithmetic, it had no signifi¬ 
cance in tests of leading comprehension oi others re¬ 
lated to the learning of language 

The sample of schools was drawn fiom the capital 
city of Aizawl and from the district Lunglei for the rest >f 
the State, Achievement in the capital city was higher 
with the maximum difference m Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion, The differences and the direction of the same were 
as expected As the capital cities tend to have a higher 
concentration of educated, salaried and professional 
groups, it was hypothesised that the children in the 
capital city in any State would achieve higher than in 
any other region 


Table 13.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS - REGION-WISE 


Region 

Anth 

RC(P) RCCS) 

WK 

A W 

5 .5 

Spelt 

Total 

CapiLa.1 City 

Mean 

21 3 

28 0 

87 

2(> 3 

15 4 

11 7 

12,1 

123 5 

(231) SD 

74 

74 

3 2 

5 8 

4 8 

3 9 

3,9 


Lunglei 

Mean 

20 3 

24 6 

79 

25 4 

14 7 

11 3 

11 1 

115 3 

(695) SD 

67 

8 2 

2 8 

56 

4 4 

3 1 

4 1 



The achievements of children on two of the tests, 
namely, Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (para), 
were also studied objective-wise, and in the case of 
Arithmetic topic-wise too, 


Table 13.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMEIIC - 

Oil [ECT1VE-WLSE 

Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19)" 

10 3 

35 

54 2 

Understanding (12) 

6 7 

27 

55,H 

Application (9) 

3 6 

20 

40 0 

Total (40) 

20 6 

6 9 

51 5 


No difference was observed in achievements on items 
categorized under Knowledge and Understanding in sev¬ 
eral States. It could be due to basically little difference in 
the items at this level. The smaller mean percentage on 
items requiring application of knowledge was in the 
expected direction 

Table 13.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC - TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean SD Mean as Percent axe 


Time (3) 

1 6 

1 0 

53 3 

Factois and Multiples (7) 

37 

1 6 

52 8 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

5 8 

25 

48 3 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 5 

9 

50 0 

Fractions (5) 

2.3 

1 4 

46 0 

Decimals (7) 

39 

1 3 

55 7 

Unitary Method 

1,8 

9 

60 0 

plus Others (3) 




Total (40) 

20 6 

6 9 

51 5 


11 A .-.ample of 200 pupils to he selected from at least 10 schools considered representative on the basis of judgment was suggested 

12 The maximum possible score 
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The pattern of achievements over topics was similar 
to that observed in most other States The highest per¬ 
centage score (60%) on Unitary Method, followed by 
that on Decimals (56%), had been observed elsewheie 
as well Greater similarity of items with the questions 
practised in the classroom could be playing a role in 
higher scores. Unitary Method did not involve under¬ 
standing'of any basic concept That the ‘recency’ of. 
learning plays an important role was supported by the 
high score on Time and low score on Fundamental 
Operations 

Table 139 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

10 6 

3 5 

62 3 

Simple Comprehension 13 
(13) 

7 7 

29 

59 2 

Inference 11 (14) 

7 1 

26 

50 7 

Total (44) . 

25.5 

8 1 

57,9 


The mean scores on the three objectives were in the 
expected direction, All the three were fairly high as the 
-overall mean on the tests was high 

The achievements of pupils as divided over location, 
gender and castes were also compared 

Table 13.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

S£> 

t 

Arith. 

U 

19 4 

64 

4 36' 


It 

21,4 

7,0 


RC(P) 

U 

25.0 

80 

134 


R 

25 7 , 

8.0 


RC(S) 

U 

8 0 

2,9 

.41 


R 

a 1 

30 


TK 

U 

26.0 

57 

1 35 


R 

25 4 

5,6 


AW 

U 

14 8 

44 

71 


R 

15 0 

46 


S.S. 

U 

11 1 

3,5 

2 53 


R 

11 6 

3.2 / 


Spelling 

U 

11 0 

39 

2 13' 


R 

11 6 

4 2 


RC (total) 

U 

33.1 

9.8 

1 21 


R 

33 9 

100 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

36 9 

90 

2 24 


R 

38 2 

91 



Urban - 382 Rural = 544 
’ p < 05; " p < 01 


The rmal children tended to do somewhat belLei 
than the urban childien, their aggregate mean of 118 8 
was higher than 115 3 of the latter, The diffeience on the 
test in arithmetic was statistically significant The differ¬ 
ence is in contrast to the one noticed between pupils 
from the city of Aizawl and the distnct of Lunglet, where 
the students from the capital city had a highei achieve¬ 
ment than those hom the distnct It implies a much higher 
difference between urban and rural children in the test of 

f? 

the State, withan advantage for the rural children 
Table 13-11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 


Arith 

11 

19 9 

6 5 

2,75' 


G 

21 2 

7 2 


ltC(P) 

n 

25 5 

85 

0 20 


G 

25 4 

78 


RC(S) 

13 

83 

30 

2 17' 


G 

79 

29 


WK. 

13 

25 7 

5 5 

0 29 


G 

25 6 

59 


AW 

13 

14 8 

44 

0.88 


G 

15 0 

4 5 


S.S, 

13 

11.3 

3 4 

1 21 


G 

11 6 

3.2 


Spelling 

B 

11,2 

4 2 

1 24 


G 

11.5 

4 0 


RC (total) 

D 

33 8 

10,3 

0 81 


G 

33 3 

95 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

B 

37 2 

91 

1,44 


G 

38 1 

91 



Hoys “ 471, Girls = 455 
p < 05, ' p < 01 


The picture regarding differences between boys and 
girls was similar to that of differences over location, with 
a small advantage for girls in the aggregate scoie The 
differences on the tests of anthmetic and RC(S) were 
statistically significant, but one each in favour of boys 
and girls, Mizoram had a high 49% of girls in the sample, 
Ignoring Delhi, where the percentage of girls went be¬ 
yond 50% because of inclusion of more schools meant 
for girls only, this is the highest compared to all other 
States — higher even than in Kerala where umversahsation 
of primary education has been nearly achieved 

The Scheduled Tribes group, that was the major group 
being 92% in the State, had the highest aggregate of 
117 8 scores, SC had the lowest achievement, The differ¬ 
ences on the individual tests were small, none was sta¬ 
tistically significant, the size of the sample of groups 
other than STs was vqry small 


13 This includes 1 

(u) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and 
<b) relating things at a simple level, 

1,1 This includes identifying the message or the central idea and the title of the wrlle-up 
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Variables Related to Pupil Achievement 

One of the objectives of this study was to identify such 
vat tables as influenced the achievements of pupils Data 
legarding individual chaiacteiistics and home background 
ol the pupils weie regressed with scoies on Arithmetic 
and Reading Comprehension Befoie this step, several 
home-ielated variables weie combined to get three com¬ 
posite scoies 

Table 13.12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Tint 

Gump 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Ailtli 

SC 

187 

6 9 



ST 

20 7 

69 

1 21 


HC 

19 5 

5 2 



OtJiei s 

20 1 

55 


RC(P) 

SC 

21 5 

77 



ST 

25 6 

8 1 

2 87 


HC 

25 6 

7 6 



Otheis 

24 4 

5 5 


ltC(S) 

SC 

71 

29 



ST 

8 1 

29 

2 16 


HC 

72 

3 2 



OtlU'IS 

8,1 

2 1 


W K, 

SC 

25 9 

5 6 



ST 

25 7 

57 

23 


HC 

25,0 

5 4 



Oiliei s 

24 4 

5,3 


AW 

SC 

14 9 

4 2 



ST 

14 9 

4 5 

99 


HC 

16 0 

-17 



Other 1 , 

13 0 

50 


ss 

SC 

10 9 

30 



ST 

11 4 

3,3 

57 


HC 

11 7 

3 6 



Otheis 

12 4 

2 8 


Spelling 

SC 

10 7 

4.5 



ST 

11 4 

4 1 

,49 


HC 

10 9 

3 7 



Others 

11 4 

35 


RC (total) 

SC 

28,7 

9 3 



ST 

33,8 

10 0 

3 03 


HC 

32 9 

93 



Otheis 

32 6 

96 


T(5+6+7) 

SC 

36 5 

8 1 



ST 

37,7 

92 

33 


HC 

38 6 

88 



Others 

36 9 

91 



SC - 35 ST - 856 IIC - 28 Otheis - 7 
p < 05 


The regression coefficients for the vauables entered 
m the three composite variables' are given below 


Home Background 



RC 

A nth 

Location 

48 

1.82' 

Futhei's Occupation 

- 26 

- 26 ' 

Caste 

1 43 

14 

Father’s Education 

- 22 

-00 

Mother's Education 

-25 

- 10 

Number of Siblings 

24 

,07 

11 

08 

16 

‘ p < 05, " p < .01 



None of the regression coefficients 

weie statistically 

significant in relation to Reading Comprehension, 

'Loca- 

tion' and 'Father's Occupation' made significant contribu- 

tion to differences in Arithmetic The 

composite 

score 

had small 'R's with the criterion variables but 

it was 

highei foi Arithmetic 



Facilities for Achievement 




RC 

Atith 

Attended Pre-school 

-39 

-03 

Place for Study 

-2 49 

-1 42 

Help in Homework 

43 

-.72 

Availability of Textbooks 

97 

67 

wailahility of Study Materl.il 


1 57 

Helping Household 

2.35' 

66 

Regularity in Attendance 

06 

91 

R 

22 

.23 

' p < 01 



The two variables having consistently significant le- 

gression coefficients were a place for s 

tudy at home and 

helping the family with domestic work 


Educational Environment at Home 




RC 

Arlth 

Get Newspaper 

-83 

-1 09 

Get Magazines 

26 

36 

Hooks at Home 

1 25" 

65' 

Reads Hooks 

-11 

33 

R 

12 

11 


p < 05, p < 01 


The variable contributing most significantly in 
maximising R with this set of variables was the number 
of books at home which probably indicated the family's 
interest in learning. The level of parents' education by 
itself did not seem to be significant, 

These three composite variables along with five oth¬ 
ers were regressed with achievements in Reading Com¬ 
prehension and Arithmetic; their contribution to R 2 aie 
given below, 
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Table 13.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL — RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN HEADING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

& 

Increment 
in A 1J 

/■ 

r 

Facilities for 

2053 

0421 

0421 

40 64" 

21 

Learning 






Word Knowledge 

2748 

0755 

0334 

33 32’ 

21 

Simitar Language 

3033 

0920 

0164 

16 72" 

17 

Time Watch TV 

3106 

0965 

0045 

4 61 

-08 

Age 

3112 

0969 

0004 

0 37 

-06 

Edunl Environ 

3117 

0972 

0003 

- 

09 

Gender 

3118 

0972 

0000 

- 

-03 

Home Background 

3118 

0972 

0000 

- 

05 

’p< 01 







Table 13-13 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - 

RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC (22) 


Variable 

R 

R J 

Increment 

/• 

r 




in /d 



Word Knowledge 

2081 

0433 

0433 

41 72' 

21 

Facilities for 

.2484 

0617 

0184 

18 10 " 

16 

Learning 






Gender 

2709 

0734 

0117 

11 66 

09 

Similar Language 

2796 

0782 

0048 

4 79 

11 

Time Watch TV 

,2837 

0805 

0023 

2 31 

-06 

Home Background 

2862 

0819 

0014 

1 4l 

,07 

Age 

,2869 

0823 

0004 

0 40 

-06 

Edunl, Environ 

2869 

0823 

0000 

- 

07 


" p < .01 


The lest of Word Knowledge was used as a suiio- 
gate for pupil ability In most of the States, it tended to 
contribute very substantially to R 2 in relation to both the 
cnterion variables, While it had retained its position to¬ 
wards the top, the correlation and inciements to R 2 were 
low in Mizoram. 

The two variables which made consistently signifi¬ 
cant contributions to R 2 foi both the criterion variables 
were ‘Facilities for Learning’ and 'Similarity of Language’; 
only 10% of the pupils said their home language was 
other than Mizo which was the language of instruction in 
schools It is likely that this group had other socio¬ 
economic handicaps as well. 

Gender contributed to differences m achievement in 
arithmetic. Only asmall but statistically significant differ¬ 
ence in the mean achievements of boys and girls on the 
test of arithmetic was seen in favour of ihe latter. 

‘Time Watch TV' made some contribution to incre¬ 
ment in R 2 which was statistically significant for Reading 


Comprehension Neaily 22% childien in the sample said 
they had TV at home As the availability of piogiainmes 
in Mizo could not be considerable, Lhe undeilying vari¬ 
able was likely to be some other, the economic status ol 
the family is a likely one 

The total vanance explained by pupil-ielated vari¬ 
ables in Mizoiam was very low, which could be due Lo a 
rather homogeneous population 

In the two pails ol the pteceding table, the impact 
of pupil-ielated variables, both individual and those as¬ 
sociated with the home, was studied. In Mizoium, the 
percentage ol vanance accounted foi in this analysis 
remained very low (less then 10% foi either cnteuon) 
Fathei the homes could be very homogenous oi the 
schools highly influential in the State 

If the facilities available and piacLices adopted weie 
different liom school to school, the aveiage achievement 
ol pupils could also differ foi that leason 'Gender' con- 
tubuted to diffeiences in achievement in' aulhmclic, Only 
a small but statistically significant diffeience in the mean 
achievements of boys and girls on the test of authmetic 
was seen in favour of the latter. 

. All the school-related vanables on which data were 
collected in this study, excluding those piovichng infoi- 
mation about teacheis, weie regressed with pupil-achieve- 
ment The school means differed horn each olhei neaily 
as much as the .scoies of the pupils The standard devia¬ 
tion of 57 means in the lest for arithmetic was 5 7 scores 
as compaied to 6 9 for 926 pupils 15 This woiked out to 
be 80% as large, 

Table 13.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OL SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vat table 

R 

R ! 

/ hi ament 

I 11 A 1 -’ 

/' 

r 

Expenente as 
Headmaster 

4183 

1749 

.1749 

7 85 

42 

Age of the Pupil 

Room foi the 

5084 

25H4 

0835 

4 05 

17 

Headmaster 

5603 

,3140 

0555 

2 83 

-21 

Facilities foi 

Teachers 

6004 

3605 

0465 

2 47 

14 

Propnition SC/.ST 

6469 

4184 

0580 

3 29 

-23 

Books in the Library 

6851 

4693 

0509 

3 07 

21 

Teachers Untrained 

7145 

5106 

.0412 

2 61 

- 27 

Classes in School 

7448 

5548 

0442 

2 98 

04 

Operation Blackboard 

7683 

5903 

0355 

2 52 

-05 

No Detention Policy 

7885 

6217 

0314 

2,32 

.11 

Pie-primary Classes 
Age Of the 

.8018 

6429 

.0213 

1.61 

04 

Headmaster 

8093 

6550 

0121 

91 

23 

Book Bank 

8167 

,6670 

.0119 

1 07 

- 11 


p < 05, " p < 01 


15 Both the values obtained for the State were lower then the medians for all the States In trie study 
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Table 13.14(b) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
' TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 
in R 2 

A 

r 

Total Eniolment 

2436 

0593 

0593 

2 33 

24 

Rooms pei Class 

Gioup 

3470 

1204 

0611 

2 24 

21 

P T A 

1 5 

1718 

0514 

2 17 

23 

Teachers Untrained 

4588 

2105 

0387 

1 66 

- 19 

Location 

4832 

2335 

0230 

99 

05 

Expenence as 

5175 

2678 

0344 

1 50 

11 

Headmaster 

Time given (Anth) 

5407 

2924 

0246 

1 08 

16 

Propoition SC/ST 

5603 

3139 

0215 

94 

- 11 

Teachers per Class 
Group 

5871 

3447 

,0308 

1 36 

22 

Operation Blackboard 

.5997 

3597 

0150 

65 

-04 


In the two tables given above most of the variables 
which did not contribute a statistically significant incre¬ 
ment to R 2 were omitted |fl In contia.st to Tables 13(a) 
and 13(b), the variance explained by school-ielated vari¬ 
ables was veiy large, being 73% foi Reading Compie- 
hension and 42% for Anthmetic It was hypothesised that 
the contribution to R 2 with respect to pupil-related and 
school-related variables would tend to be complemen¬ 


tary, i e, low values of R 2 in one set of tables would be 
aceompantecl by high values of the same in the other 
set It was so in Mizoiam But the hypothesis that the 
school-related variables would contribute more variance 
associated with achievement in arithmetic than with read¬ 
ing compiehension was not sustained in the State R 2 
values weie high foi Reading Compiehension in both 
sets of analyses, the same were much higher for be- 
tween-school analysis. 

In spite of the total high R 2 in Tables 13.14(a) and 
13 14(h), only two variables, namely 'Experience as Head- 
mastei' and 'Age of the Pupil', made significant contribu¬ 
tions with lespect to Reading Comprehension Neithei 
the significance noi the positive direction of the iattei 
variable could be understood easily With the exception 
of one school, all others were under the same adminis¬ 
tration, they were likely to have a common policy foi 
Lhe age of entiy to Class I. The children are generally 
free to join school at a higher age 

In Mizoiam, pupil- and home-related variables made 
a very limited diffcience to achievements of pupils, 
schools seemed to make a greatei difference Even in 
case of the latter, not many variables made highly no¬ 
ticeable differences, but the addition to R 2 kept piling up 
slowly and steadily In other words, a large number of 
variables made small diffeiences 


II) Only lho.se variables where F was larger than 2 00 are retained in these tables 
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Nagaland was expected to administer the test battery on 
1,100 pupils of Class IV who were to be selected from 
approximately 70 schools, To begin with, the data of 916 
pupils from 80 schools were retained for analyses Thus 
80°/o of the pupil sample was made available by the State 
from what looked like the LargeLed number of schools 1 

Table 14.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 

No, of Schooh 

No of Pupth 

Capital City 

10 1 


250 

(Kolurnal 


12 ' 

136 

Rest of the State 

6 l 


889 

(Wokhu and Phek) 


dS 

7H0 

Total 

71 


U39 



HO 

916 


Allocation of pupils in different legions was worked 
out on the basis of enrolment statistics available from the 
State with a view to keep it a self-weighted sample 
Uneven ratios obtained in different regions would dis¬ 
turb this balance In Nagaland 54% of expected number 
of pupils from the capital city weie included in the study 
as against 88% from the rest of the State This tended to 
pull down the State mean (see Table 14,6). 

According to the Fifth All India Educational Survey 
conducted by the NCERT in 1986, the average enrolment 
of Class IV in urban areas was expected'to be 30 in 
Nagaland, It was likely to be higher in the capital city of 
Kohnna but the obtained aveiage number of pupils pei 
school was only 11,3, It was slightly lower than in the 
rest of the State, 

Another test, regaiding lepiesentativeness of the 
sample was cariied out by comparing some of the ob¬ 
tained statistics with those available from the Fifth All 
India Educational Survey conducted by the NCERT in 
1986 


Table 14.2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

19B6 suivey Sample In the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

87 0 

36 8 1 3 * 5 6 

Ghl Students 

37 4 

50,7 s 

Scheduled Caste Students 

0 0 

12 4’ 

Scheduled Tune Students 

97 B 

81 9 s 

Women Teachers 

29 9 

29 V 

Trained Teachers 

44,8 

35 4' 


The composition of samples of pupils, teachers and 
schools data deviated highly horn the statistics as re¬ 
ported in the 1986 survey The number of primary schools 
was much smaller than expected II is not known whether 
a very laige number of primaty as also middle schools 
got upgraded or Lhe State coordinating agency just found 
it convenient to administer tests in more middle and 
secondary schools The percentages of primary, middle 
and secondary schools in the sample were 37, 34 and 
30, lespectively Nagaland included the largest percent¬ 
age of secondary schools in the study, The mean aggie- 
gate scores of pupils from the three different categories 
of schools were 58 7 (primary), 54 6 (middle), and 52 8 
(secondary) In case the ieal representation of pnmaiy 
schools got reduced by intioduction ol a bias in the 
sample, it affected the State average adversely. 

The percentage oi gnls in the sample was also high, 
though the diffeience was not very large 

The percentage of SC children was the mosL per¬ 
plexing It would be difficult to say that the composition 
of the population m the State changed so fast, Greater 
efforts to bring SC children to school as also the contin¬ 
ued struggle of certain groups to get their caste status 
changed could be responsible for this high percentage of 
SC children in schools, As a consequence, near 100% of 
the ST group in the 1986 Survey got reduced to 81 9% 
only 7 The combined SC/ST percentage was smaller in 


1 Occasionally, data from a school got divided Into two parts because of incoriect codes filled/ punched It would not affect the pupil data 

2 The number planned 

3 The number retained in analyses 
Source 

A The School Questionnaire 

5 The Pupil Questionnaire 

6 The Teacher Questionnaire 

7 The State Coordinator commented "SC and ST were not distinguished very much " 
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the .sample than in the 1986 Survey which could he due 
to the difference between enrolment and actual atten¬ 
dance The percentage ni women teachers temamed the 
.same but it was substantially lower for 'trained teacheis' 
Almost 5u% of the teacheis in the study weie graduates; 
a largei numbei of them weie probably untiained as 
well 

The Tetris in the Study 

The State used the tests in English The original Lests 
weie developed in Hindi English tianslattons were pre- 
paied to assist the States that needed to translate them 
into then own languages They were advised to use both 
the Hindi and the English versions while translating the 
tests The three States that were using English as ihe 
medium of instruction and had to test childien in English 
s\i ic lequested to modify the lianslations supplied, whei- 
e\ i i considered necessary' 

Nagaland did not pailieipaie in the try-out of the 
ilsIs U also did not develop the Iwo tests involving 
sklls in wiitirg, 

Tabic 14.3 
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The tests weie too 

difficult for Ntgaland 

Less than 


7% items had a pass percentage equal to oi higher than 
49.5 The median item difficulty for four out of five tests 
was around 33%, with veiy little variation over the tests 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Nagaland tested 916 pupils of Class IV, of these 49% 
were from rural areas and 51% were girls The deviation 
of the rural group from the estimated 87% was too large 
to be attributed to the difference between enrolment and 
attendance on the one hand and the change in the de¬ 
mographic picture of the State on the other It was likely 
that because of difficult terrain and problems related to 
it, the State just included more children from the urban 
area The increment in the percentage of girls from the 


expected 47% to 51% could also be related to this The 
hugest single group (82%) was that of Scheduled Tribes, 
followed by 12% SC pupils, the other two groups were 
vciy small The average age of these children was 10.9 
years, smallei only to that of Sikkim 

Twenty-seven per cent fathers and 42% mothers were 
illiterate, another 28%1 fathers and 30% mothers had stud¬ 
ied only' up to the primary level Only 5% fathers and 1% 
motheis had gone to college Twenty-three per cent fa- 
theis in Nagaland were either unskilled workers or un¬ 
employed, only 24% were farmers The most perplexing 
figure is 27% listed as professionals or those with high- 
salaried )obs, when only 5% had gone to college H 

A large percentage of 55%, smaller only to that in 
Sikkim, came from families with four or more children 

More than 50% children had abended some pre¬ 
school programme, 68% said they spoke some language 
other than English that was the medium of instruction at 
school. 

Seventy-three per cent children had most of the text¬ 
books, with 3% saying that they had only a few of them. 
The availability of the other learning material was about 
the same. Seventy-three per cent received help in their 
homework, 67% could attend school regularly, only 1% 
complained that they had to miss it frequently The fami¬ 
lies of 47 5% children expected them to help with do¬ 
mestic or othei family-ielated work for two or more 
houis every day, 

These children come from families Lhat were inter¬ 
ested in remaining up to dale, as 52 % received a news¬ 
paper and 57% received magazines at home The per¬ 
centage of families not having any books was the lowest 
except in Mizoram; only 37% children said Lhey did not 
read anything besides theii textbooks. One-third of the 
children watched some TV every day 

In brief, more fathers of the group from Nagaland 
were literate; half the children had attended some pie- 
school programme Three out of four children had most 
of the books and other study material, and they received 
help wiLh their homework More homes received news¬ 
papers and magazines than in many other State, and 
quite a few children read books other than their texL- 
books 

The Teachers 

Forty-nine per cent of the (141) teachers of Nagaland 
who responded to the questionnaire meant for eliciting 
information about them were teaching m rural areas; 
only 29% were women, Compared to most other States 
these teachers were young, 77% being less than 35 years 
of age, a small 1 4% were more than 50 years. Corre- 


8 Tfe Stale Coordinator explained "It Is true Undermatriculates and matriculates join the service as LDA, UDA and by virtue of seniority and 
promotion many retue as Class I gazetted officers Certificate and Diploma holders and stenos reach very high posts ” 
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spondingly, their teaching experience was also limited, 
with 47% having taught for only five yeais or less, only 
25% teachers had been teaching foi moie than 10 years 
Nearly 50% of the teachers were graduates; 3% were 
non-matriculates, and another 13% had studied only up 
to Class X Thirty-five pei cent teachers had received 
only one year of professional education suitable for teach¬ 
ing primary classes, 12% had a B Ed degree Fifty per 
cent teachers marked the alternative 'any othei', which 
included untrained teachers as well, The headmasters 
reported 65% teachers as being untrained In-service edu¬ 
cation had been available to a moderate 38% only, 

Two-thirds of these teacheis lived quite close to 
then schools but 10% said they hac to spend two oi 
more hauls to travel to and from school 

Twenty pei cent teacheis said they ad j_.ed some 
new practices in their leaching but the majority of 85% 
believed Lhat such an effort would improve children's 
interest and achievement in school 

Nearly 28% teachers said they frequently used mate¬ 
rial other than textbooks in their leaching, 26% kepi to 
books only A similar percentage had never developed 
any audio-visual material for teaching 

Nearly two-thirds of the teacheis earned out monthly 
evaluation of the piogress made by the pupils but 8% 
administered tests only once a year; the rest followed 
the traditional practice of testing two to three times a 
year. Only 9% teachers said they used evaluation for 
diagnosing weaknesses in teaching/learning, one-third of 
them used it for deciding promotion only 

More than 80% teacheis had their own copies of 
textbooks and another 13% had them from the library 
With the exception of a small 3%, they all had access to 
a dictionary — either they had their personal copy or it 
was available in the school Eighty-eight per cent teach¬ 
ers said they helped weak students by paying them 
special attention but 12% asked parents to arrange for 
private tuition, Fourteen per cent teacheis did not check 
pupils’ homework legulaiiy 

Only 44% teachers said pupils often asked questions 
in class Half the teachers in Nagaland were graduates, 
but two-thirds of all teachers were not trained, Text¬ 
books, etc,, were available to most teachers but more of 
them kept to traditional practices 

The Headmasters 

Of the 68 headmasters that responded to the school 
questionnaire, 21%k were untrained but 50% had a B.Ed 
degree; the rest 29% had received one or two years of 
professional education meant for teachers of primary 


schools As in the case of teachers' the headmasteis 
were also quite young, only 13% weie 50 years oi moie 
and 16% had taught only for five years oi less. Only 4l% 
had taught for more than 15 years; 74% had been head¬ 
masters for less than 10 years 

The Schools 

Thuty-live per cent of the schools in the sample were 
from the urban areas, the percentage of pnvate and 
private aided schools was quite high, being neaily thirty 
This was the only Slate, where there weie single-sex 
schools, i e, they admitted either boys oi gals only 
Only 37% of the schools in the sample were pumary 
schools; 34% were middle schools, and the iest, second¬ 
ary schools with primaiy sections Moie than 51% had 
pre-primary classes as well Twenty nine pei cent schools 
had been started in the last ten years only 

Physical facilities-wise, they did not look very de¬ 
prived, 75% had a room foi the headmaster and 84% a 
common room for the teacheis Foity-hve per cent schools 
had the facility ol drinking-water, and an equal percent¬ 
age piovided separate urinals lor girls v 

‘No-Detention’ policy was not followed by a large 
81%, another 6% did not respond to the question They 
Loo, most probably, detained children who did not learn 
up to the level of expectation from grade I Only 6% 
schools said they did not detain children upto Class IV. 
Book-Banks existed only in 19% of the schools, average 
number of books in the library was 510 Seventy-two 
percent schools had not had nay impact of Operation 
Blackboard" 1 sixty-three percent schools had Parent 
Teacher Associations and held one or more meetings a 
year 

Theie was a high percentage ol pnvate oi private 
aided schools in ihe sample There were generally single 
sex schools Physical facilities looked good, Most schools 
detained children who did not achieve upto the ex¬ 
pected level right from grade I 

Achievements of Pupils 

In all, data From 916 pupils were available from Nagaland 
The target group was children who had studied up to 
Class IV of the formal school system Nagaland was 
requested to administer tests to approximately 1,000 chil¬ 
dren of Class IV, All the States were also requested to 
test about 200 children of Class V selected from at least 
10 of the selected schools The selection of these schools 
was to be made by the State Cooidinator, keeping broadly 
the representativeness of the sample of selected schools 
in mind, Several States chose to include one or two 


9 These percentages have to be seen In the light of the large number of middle and secondary schools in the sample. 

10 This is to be seen in the light of the small percentage of primary (only) schools 
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pupils of Class V fiom a large numbei of schools and 
made the childien lesponed to the tests as a group," 
The childien of Class V from Nagaland came from a 
large number of schools 

When divided over classes on the basis of responses 
of the children, 4l% of the sample was found to be from 
Class V This group scored lower averages on each of 
the five tests, a situation that was difficult to explain 
The picture, howevei, had recurred frequently in other 
States as well It was difficult to uncleistand why children 
studying in Class V achieved lower than those studying 
in Class IV. One could, perhaps, explain it in a test of 
arithmetic, where tasks learnt not too well during an 
eailier period could be forgotten, but why should it 
happen in tests of language which did not use material 
from textbooks? 

Table 14.4 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

Arith 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A W 

Total 

IV (53H} 

14 8 

15 i 

5.1 

15 a 

7,8 

57 8 

V (378) 

13,6 

14 4 

5,0 

14 o 

6 3 

53 3 


As the percentage of children from Class V was very 
high and the State did not specify the numbers tested for 
each class group, the data were merged for further analy¬ 
ses The achievement of the total group was taken as 
that of pupils of Class IV while making comparisons 
with other Slates It gave a small disadvantage to the 
State 

Table 14-5 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Tests 

Anth 

(40)" 

RC(P) 

(44) 

nc(s) 

( 16 ) 

WK. 

(40) 

A W. 
(24) 

Total 

(164) 

Mean (N-916) 

14 3 

14 8 

5.1 

14 6 

7 2 

56 0 

SD 

54 

60 

28 

85 

35 


Mean as 
percentage 

35 8 

33 6 

31 9 

36 5 

30 0 

341 

KR-20 

74 

76 

6 l 

90 

63 


All India Median 
(as percentage) 

41 2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

417 

45 Z' 3 


The achievement in Nagaland was very poor With 
the exception of the test cm Word Knowledge, reliability 
coefficients were also low. 

Each Stale was divided into smaller regions as a first 
step towards drawing a sample of schools It was be¬ 


lieved Lhat such a step would ensure a pioper rcpiesen- 
tation of all parts of the State as also piovide useful data 
with respect to regional differences, if any The capital 
city of each State was included as legion I; Nagaland 
was not split except as the capital city and the iest of the 
State 

Table 14.6 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 


Anth. 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A IV 

Total 

Capital 

Mean 

14 2 

14,7 

53 

16 3 

8 6 

59 L 

City(136) 
Rest ot 

SD 

4,5 

5 3 

2 5 

83 

40 


Nagaland 

Mean 

14 3 

14 9 

5 1 

14,3 

70 

55 6 

(779) 

SD 

56 

6 2 

2 8 

8,5 

3 3 



There was little difference in three out of five tests 
but on the last two children in the capital city achieved 
highei than the rest of the State. The learning of content 
in both the tests, particularly the one on Word Knowl¬ 
edge, would be affected by greatei exposure to commu¬ 
nications — interpersonal or one-sided from a variety of 
media Children in the capital city were more likely to 
be exposed to media and situations Foi human interac¬ 
tion than in the rest of the State 

A higher achievement of boys on the test of Woid 
Knowledge was noticed in several States; the influence 
of higher exposure of boys to the stimuli mentioned 
above has been advanced as one of the possible rea¬ 
sons 

On two of the tests, namely, Anthmetic and Reading 
Comprehension, the achievements of pupils were also 
studied objective-wise, and in case of Anthmetic, topic 
wise too. 

Table 14.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19)" 

75 

29 

39.5 

Understanding (12) 

4 2 

2,0 

35 0 

Application (9) 

2,6 

16' 

28.9 

Total (40) 

14,3 

54 

35 a 


The decreasing percentages of mean scores on items 
classified under these three objectives were in the ex¬ 
pected direction ‘Application’ can be expected only after 
reasonable mastery of knowledge. 


11 Tin 1 , piocedure, In fact, was more efficient 

12 The maximum possible score 

13 For all the seven tests Nagaland did not administer tests on sentence structure and spelling, 

14 The maximum possible score 
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Table 14.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean SD Mean as Percentage 


Time (3) 

1 1 

9 

36 7 

Factois and Multiples (7) 

2 3 

1 4 

32 8 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

4 0 

2 1 

33 3 

Weights and Measures (3) 

8 

H 

26 7 

Fi actions (5) 

1.6 

1 0 

32 0 

Deumal.s (7) 

3 1 

1 4 

44 3 

Unitary method and 

Otheis (3) 

1 4 

1 0 

46 7 

Total (40) 

14 3 

5 4 

35 a 


Compaied to the overall mean, ihe scores were high 
on Unitary Method and Decimals A higher aveiage scoie 
on the fotmer had been noticed in near 1 *- all the SLaLes 
IL is likely that the items undei this group were veiy 
easy, These were very much like the ones given in 
books and practised by pupils A high score on Decimals 
could be due to ‘recency’ of introduction of the topic A 
low average on Weights and Measures, an aiea close to 
the everyday experiences of the children, was not under¬ 
stood. A 33% score on Fundamental Operations pre¬ 
sented a dismal picture of levels of learning 


Table 14.9 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

6.7 

31 

39 4 

Simple Comprehension 15 

(13) 4 3 

23 

33 1 

Inference 11 ’' (14) 

3 8 

2 0 

27 1 

Total (44) 

14 H 

6 8 

33 6 


The decreasing means over the three objectives weie 
in the expected direction, the young student was still 
learning to draw inferences While 39% mean foi receiv¬ 
ing simple information in a language that is not the 
mother tongue of the children was not considered very 
low in itself, its use as’ the medium of instruction would 
impede the learning of other subjects as well, 

The achievements of children were also studied as 
divided over location, gender and caste. The findings are 
summarised in Tables 14 10 to 14.12 

Compared to 85% of the total enrolment being in 
rural areas in 1986 as observed in the Fifth All India 
Educational Survey,,the present sample was more or less 
evenly divided over location, the urban group was a 
high of 48.6% Leaving room fop expected demographic 


changes, the sample seemed biased in favour of the 
urban areas and it reduced the already low Slate average 
considerably The rural group scoied highei than the 
urban children in all the five tests that the Stale aclminis- 
teied; all diffciences weie statistically significant The 
two aggregates were 59 9 and 518, 17 respectively, 

Table 14.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - LOCATION-WISE 


Tint 

Location 

Mean 


SD 

t 

Arith 

D 

13 0 


4 4 

6 99' 


R 

15 5 


6 0 


HC(P) 

U 

14 0 


6 0 

4 21 


R 

15 6 


5 9 


RC(S) 

U 

4 8 


2 5 

3 64 1 


II 

5,4 


29 


It 

u 

13 2 


H 3 

4 85 


It 

15 9 


8 4 


AW 

u 

6 8 


3 3 

2 87' 


It 

7 5 


.3 6 


RC (total) 

u 

187 


7 5 

4 63' 


It 

21 1 


77 


Uiban - 445 Ruial - 471 





‘ p< 01 






In some 

States a piopoilion of urban children, 

pai- 

ticularly in Ihe big cities, go 

to puvate fee-charging En- 

glish-medium schools, In Nagaland, 

the 

medium of in- 

struclion was 

i English in all the schools but the faith in 

the quality of education in 

high-fee-charging private 

schools mighL still have taken away the children belong- 

ing to the high socio-educational economic groups 

This 

could afFect 

the mean achievement 

of 

the i emaimng 

children horn mban area 






Table 14.11 




DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — 

GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 


SD 

t 

Al ith 

1 ) 

14 2 


5 2 

72 


G 

14 4 


5,7 


RC(P) 

n 

14,3 


5 8 

2 47 


G 

15 3 


6 2 


RC(S) 

B 

49 


2 7 

1,61 


G 

5 2 


2 8 


WK 

B 

15.4 


82 

2 82 


G 

13 8 


87 


A.W 

B 

7 3 


34 

64 


G 

7 1 


35 


RC (total) 

B 

19 3 


75 

2 52 


G 

20 6 


7,8 



Boys - 452 Girls - 464 
p< 05 p< 01 


15 This includes 1 (a) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and 
(b) relating things at a simple level 

16 This includes identifying the message or the central idea, and the title of the write-up 

17 The maximum score in Nagaland was 164 only 
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The ihiee oggiegaics varied helween 33.1 to 34.4 only. 
The QC gioup had tin avenge ol 29 0. As die laLlei was 
veiy small, iL was saler lo conclude dial llieie weie no 
dilfeiences on llie basis of caslc divisions, 

Factors related to Pupil Achievement 

Pupil and home-backgiouiul-i elated vairabies were le- 
giessed against scores on Aiilhmedc and Reading Com- 
piehension separately wiLh a view Lo understand iheii 
contiibulion Lo dilfeiences in achievement Befoie this 
analysis, home-related vaiiables weie combined in tluee 


composite scores in a mannei that would maximise then 
lelationship with the criterion vaiiables 

'I he legiession coelliucnts of the final equations are 
given below. 


name Background 



RC 

Arith 

Lrii iillml 

2 62 

2 20' 

Inilhei'S OLcupillltm 

- 20 

-09 

Caste 

- 5H 

-09 

Fu linn's llclucation 

1 05 ' 

-04 

Mrnhei's Eel Lit lition 

-65 

-.45 

Nuinbei (il Siblings 

10 

51' 

K 

.22 

25 


p< 05 p< 01 

‘Location’ alone had consistently significant icgies- 
sion coelficients foi both the equations Persistent higher 
achievement of liual childien was noticed in Table 14 10 
What could be the leasons foi uual childien achieving 
higher than Lhe urban childien in a State wheic the 
medium of itlStuiCtlon was English? 1 " One would expect 
higher exposure of urban childien lo the English lan¬ 
guage Children or the highet socio-economic gioup in 
the capital could he attending private schools lg If the 
gioup of childien in a paiticular village spoke a common 
language, the teachers could be using the same, at least 
pailially, for teaching It must be mentioned though that 
the achievements of childien from rural aieas weie highei 
even In the test of language, namely, English 

Patents’ education contilbuted towards dilleiences in 
achievement in language only. Opposile signs loi i egres¬ 
sion coefficients for fathei’s and mothei’s education, ie- 
spectively, were clilficult to understand The R’s were 
moderate. 


Facilities for Leiiirilng 


Attended Pie-school 
Place tor Slucly 
Help in Homewoik 
Availability of Textbooks 
Availability ol Study maternal 
Helping Household 
Regularity in Altendance 
R 


UC 

Anil 7 

1 03’ 

-.65 

1 6fl" 

1.25' 

- ,0H 

- 20 

.44 

26 

- 10 

02 

-.59 

- 10 

76 

- 27 

14 

1.4 


' p< 05 p< .01 

The only vanable to have a significant regtession 
coefficient with respect to both the crileiia was ’Place foi 


IS Iheie weie neaily 50% pi ivale/puvaie 
19 The Slate Cooidmalni laid explained 
whereas .such llnng did not lake place 
in.iiIs lo lhe findings In lhe Slate 


aided schools in the sample. 

’ liunng admlnisuation of the tests, questions 
m multilingual urban aica "This change in 


only weie translated Into local dialect in uual area, 
the procedure of test administration puts a question 
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study’, In ihe absence of support horn any olhei vauable 
this was difficult lo inleipiet It could icflecl the eco¬ 
nomic status of the family The two R’s weie quite small 

Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

A nth 

Get Newspapeis - 

l 56 

-1 49 

Gel Magazines 

-23 

-.09 

llnoh.s :it Home 

SO 

- 20 

Read Hooks 

09 

-32 

U 

11 

17 


- p< .01 


Moie Lhan 50% families got newspapers as well as 
magazines, the tegiession coefficients foi one of these 
weie statistically significant, Directions of all the values 
weie the same It is likely that the effect cf one got 
subsumed in the other Negative signs were difficult to 
comprehend Allhough a huge numbei of children ic- 
ported leading something othci than textbooks, iL did 
not seem to have much impact on then achievement in 
school woik 

These three vanables, along with five olheis, weie 
tegiessed with achievement in Reading Compiehension 
and Anthmetic, sepaiately, their contiibulions to R 2 aie 
given below 

Table 14.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VAUIA1ULS 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN HEADING COMPREHENSION 


Vai table 

R 


■ Inclement 
in R J 

f 

r 

Home Hackgi ound 

221 H 

0492 

,0492 

47.30' 

.22 

Woid Knowledge 

2513 

,0632 

OlaO 

13 68' 

.12 

Sirrul.ii Language 

2703 

,0763 

,0131 

12 96' 

11 

Gender 

2883 

0H31 

0068 

19 74' 

13 

F'uuhtie.s 

2963 

0879 

0048 

4 HI' 

13 

Ini Learning 

Age 

2992 

0895 

0016 

1.60 

-.01 

Time Watch TV 

3003 

0903 

0008 

0,76 

03 

Echini Envnon 

3003 

0903 

0000 

- 

09 


p< Os ' p< 01 


Unlike most other Slates, Woid Knowledge did not 
lake the topmost position in the regtession analysis foi 
both the catena The scoies on Woid Knowledge were 
Heated as substitutes foi lhaL of a Lest of ability It tended 
to explain substantial vanance both in absolute teims as 
well as proportionate to explained R 2 It retained its 
position with respect to Anthmetic and contributed 42% 
of the total vaiiance explained, which m itself happened 
to be low With respect to Reading Comprehension, it 
contubuted only 15% of the total explained vanance, 


'Home background', 'Sunilaniy of Language’ spoken 
aL home with Lhe medium of instruction at school (En¬ 
glish, in this easel and 'Facilities for beaming' turned out 
to be Lhe important vaiiables lelatecl lo dilfeiences in 
pupil achievement While apparently ‘gendei’ did not 
seem to make any difference (see Table 14), it did make 
•a significant contnbution to R 2 foi Reading Compiehen¬ 
sion. So did 'Watching TV' to Anthmetic, it also had a 
significant negative i wilh achievement in AnLhmelic 
(-.I6 2li ) 


Table 14.13 (b) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - HELMED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN Altl (TIME DC 


Vai table 

II 

R- 

Inclement 
in Ii J 

1■ 

1 

Woid Knowledge 

1928 

037 2 

0372 

35 30 

23 

Similai L ingunge 

2432 

0591 

0220 

21 30 

.23 

Home ll.ii l.giouucl 

2825 

0798 

0207 

20 a7 

16 

lime WaKh TV 

2009 

0816 

Of) 18 

I 79' 

- 16 

Facilities Ini 

,2961 

0879 

0033 

3 26 

10 

I earning 

F.tltml Lnvunn 

2976 

,0886 

,0007 

0 69 

10 

Gendei 

2986 

0892 

0006 

- 

10 

Age 

2987 

0892 

0001 

- 

05 


p< OS p< 01 


'Age' and 'Educational Enviionment at Home' did not 
conliibute to II 2 in lelalion to eithei of Lhe two catena 

These findings have Lo be seen in light of the fact 
that teaching in the primary schools of Nagaland was 
being conducted Enough the medium of English Only 
32% chtldien said they spoke English at home; foi the 
rest of them having hooks oi magazines aL home piob- 
ably did not make much diffcience II lhe same weie in 
a language olhei than English, lhe chiklien would in all 
piobabihiy not be able Vo lead that language II these 
weie in English, it is still doubtful whethei they could 
lead with some lacility afiei only foui yeais of schooling 
in a language that was not then mother longue 

The lotal vanance explained by pupil-ielated vaii¬ 
ables in Nagaland was very small, when compared with 
olhei States The picture was somewhaL similar in two 
othei States where the medium ol instiuction was En¬ 
glish. 

In Tables 14,13 (a) and 14.13 (It), the impact ol 
pupil-related variables, both individual and those associ¬ 
ated with home backgiound, were studied. The percent¬ 
age of vanance accounted foi in these tables lemained 
very low—only 9% in l elation lo either cnleuon It was 
likely that some of the home vaiiables were less effec¬ 
tive as the teaching in schools was being earned out in a 


20 This picture had been noticed in home other States us well 
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language oLhei lhan the molhei-longue of a laige num- 
bci of pupils In a situuUon like Lhis, the conditions 
pievalenl m schools could become veiy much moie lin- 
poiLanl, which in turn would influence the average 
achievement of Lhe pupils of ihe school 

All the school-ielated vanahles on which dal-a weie 
collected on this study, excluding Lhose pioviding mfoi- 
malion about Leacheis, weie legtessed vviLh pupils' 
achievement 

The school means difleied fiom each oLher to a 
smallei extent, as was expected, lhan the scoies of the 
pupils In the test in anlhmetic, the siandaid deviation 
obtained 1 01 49 school means- 1 5 1 as against 5 4 foi the 
scoies ol 916 pupils BoLh the values weie much lower 
Lhan the lespecLive medians of 6,4 and 7 9 The latio 
between Lhe standaicl deviations of school means and 
that of the scoies obtained by the pupils was one of the 
lowest in all lhe States, 

Table 14.14 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-HULA tTD VARIABLES ACHIEVEMENT 
TO HEADING COMl'HEHENSION 


Variable 

li 

R- 

Intwmenl 

b 





In /?-' — 



Peicentage 

Attend nice 

4075 

1661 

1661 

7 37' 

4) 

Room ten the 
He.idiruistei 

5814 

33HO 

1720 

9 33' 

-.39 

Rooms pel Class 
Gioup 

64 28 

-1132 

0752 

4 49' 

-33 

No Detention Policy 

6691 

4477 

0345 

2 12 

05 

Ye.ns of Existence 

6920 

-1789 

0.312 

1 97 

13 


p < 05 p < 01 


The toLal R’s weie veiy high — 80% lot Reading 
Compiehension and 89% foi Aiiihmeuc A laige numbei 
of vaiiahles made small contubulions to lendei Lhe cu¬ 
mulative R 2 veiy high. 

It was hypothesised that the conliibution to R 2 with 
respect to pupil-telated and school-related variables would 
tend to he complementaiy, r.e , low values of R 2 in one 
set would geL compensentated by the high values of the 
same in Lhe othei seL ol tables It turned out to he so to 
a veiy laige extent in Nagaland The schools did differ 
quite a hit hom each other in the State Thirty per cent 
of the schools weie piivate, all schools admitted either 
boys oi guls only Thiity-seven pei cent had primary 
classes only, 34% weie middle schools, and the rest 


secondaiy schools, More than 51% had pie-pnmary classes 
as well The interaction of the appaient differences might 
he gelling leileeted in diffeiences in pupil achievement 
School-related vanahles weie expected to play a laigei 
lole in diffeiences in achievement of pupils in arith¬ 
metic, it was so, to some extent, in Nagaland 

Table 14.14(b) 


CON'11UHUTION OF SCHOOL-HFLATED VARIABLES 
10 ACI IIF.VEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Veil table 

k 

R J 

Jnuement 
In R-‘ 

/• 

; 

I J ei cent.ige 

Atlcndenc e 

Hoorn loi lhe 

5640 

3187 

3187 

17 31' 

57 

Headmaster 

.7525 

,5663 

2476 

20 55 

-46 

Piopoillrm SC/ST 

.8057 

6491 

0 H2H 

18 26 ' 

18 

Yeais ol Lxislence 

8228 

,6771 

0280 

2 94 

19 

FTA 

835a 

6979 

0208 

3 05 

22 

Fiotessional 

Tunning ol 
Headmaslem 

8r9H 

7221 

.0243 

2 79 

31 


" p< 01 

In - spile ol the high values oi cumulative R 2 , only 
two vanahles, namely 'Pcicenlage Attendance' and ‘Sepa- 
mte Room loi Lhe Headmaster', made consistently signifi¬ 
cant conli ibiiuons to R 2 'Percentage Attendance' could 
icflect the geneial envuonmenL of the school as well as 
the diffeiences in Lhe community gioups the schools 
were serving, Moie motivated puienls may ensuie bettei 
attendance of theii children 'Separate Room for the Head¬ 
master', could he associated with the physical facilities 
the school had in general. A school being piiliraiy, middle 
oi secondaiy, could also alfect this status but this obvi¬ 
ously was noi the ease as il was explicitly included as an 
independent variable It could reflect the inlkience ol a 
combination of vanahles wheie availability of amenties, 
including space and money, play a pa.it. The negative 
sign of Ts made lhe situation more difficult Lo compre¬ 
hend 

The availability of a room per class group also made 
a significant contribution to R 2 with lelation to Reading 
Compiehension, but it too had a negative 'i 

Difficult-to-explain relationships and a veiy high per¬ 
centage of between-schooi variance getting associated 
with school variables poinL lo the need for levaliclation 
of findings. 


21 The numbei of schools enleied In tegiessiun analysis for dilleiences between schools got redeuced as the identification codes on some 
SQS did not match with tho,se given by the pupils 
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Onssa was expected to admimstei tests to appioximaLely 
4,200 pupils who weie to he selected horn 278 schools 
The sample was propoitionately distiihnted ovei the four 
legions including the capital ciLy The SLaLe relumed data 
fiom 3,010 pupils drawn fiom 308 schools The number 
ol schools in most States was expected to increase be¬ 
cause ol the huge difference between enrolment as avail¬ 
able fioni the Filth All India Survey which was used to 
estimate the numbei ol schools and Lhe actual atten¬ 
dance of the pupils in general and then presence on a 
pailiculai day i e the dav(s) on which the tests wem 
administeied However, Lhe State did not stick to the 
schools in the list(s) and leplaced seveial of them. 

Table 15-1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


SIV Region 

No a 1 Schools 

No of Pupils 

Capital City 

10 ' 

16 * 

250 

186 

Centutl Revenue 

49 


1017 


Region 

Southern Revenue 

139 

76 

1987 

831 

Region 

Nnichern Revenue 

60 

132 

936 

1221 

Region 


81 


772 

Total 1 2 3 4 5 

278 

308 

4190 

3010 


It may be recalled Lhat the actual selection ol sample 
ol schools was earned out in Delhi aftei getting the 
relevant data hom the Slates A list of the selected schools 
was senl to the State with a lequest that these be ad¬ 
hered to sluctly, An additional list was piovided for each 
legion to enable data fiom moie schools to be collected 
in case the number of pupils fell short of the hguie 
expected Most States kept to the lists but Orissa le¬ 
placed a laige numbei of schools; the impacL of this 
action, if any, would be seen in Table 15 2 

With legaid to the numbers, 95% as many schools as 
expected weie approached for data but only 72% of the 


pupil sample was obtained As Onssa joined the study 
late, iL was not, piobably, possible to visit moie schools 

Data weie collected hom a laigei numbei of schools 
in Lhe capital city hut the pupil piopoition with lespect 
to the numbei expected was only 74% It was totally 
c onlrary to expectation as most big cities suffer irom the 
malady of huge eniolment in chesses The shortfall was 
maximum in the Southern legion Moie schools were 
approached in the Noithein Revenue legion, to ieduce 
the shod fall in the sample of pupils 

The comments above aie ielevanl only Lo the sample 
executed The sample of schools and pupils, the data for 
which weie analysed weie luither ciultuled due to enors 
in lecotding, persistent non-iesponse by pupils, non¬ 
availability of School Queslionnanc etc Foi Ihis leason, 
sample size also diffeied fiom one majoi step of 
oiganisation oi analysis of data Lo another Numbers aie 
given along with the data 

To judge the lepiesentativeness of Lhe sample, a lew 
statistics obtained from the data weie seen against the 
conesponding figures as available irom the Fifth All In¬ 
dia Educational Suivey, conducted by NCERT in 1986 


Table 15-2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO HIE POPULATION 


Variable Pei tentage 

1 9,5 >6 Survey 

Sample (n the Study 

I’nmaiy (only) St hoof 1 , 

89 9 

84 6 1 

Gnl Students 

42,1 

38 8' 

Scheduled Caste Students 

17 3 

20 (V 

Scheduled Tribe SiudenR 

18 5 

29 3" 

Women Teacher!, 

157 

37 9’ 

Tiained Teachers 

87 7 

88 3' 


Each of the sample statistics deviated from the 1986 
figure to some extent buL the diffeience in most cases 
was in the expected diiection A lower pioporLion of 
pi unary schools would be due to upgrading of some 
pumary schools to middle schools Similaily, increase in 
percentage of SC and ST pupils could leflect the impact 


1 The number planned, 

2 The numbei obtained 
Source 

3 The School Questionnaire 

4 The Pupil Questionnaire 

5 The Teacher Questionnaire 
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oi lhe policies oJ the State nnd the cential governments 
Tlte deuease m peicent.ige of gnls could he because of 
mote absenteeism on the purL of the gills as the statistics 
in Lhe table is based on the icsponses of the pupils who 
lesponcled to the tesLs and not entolmenl, Nearly all 
schools in Onssa wete co-eclucaLtonal, theieloie the pos- 
sibtlrly of a bias in including mote schools fot boys only 
did not exist PeicunLage of women teacheis was ntoie 
than double oi that tepotted in 1986 survey Intensive 
ditve Lo lectuit mote women teacheis in pnmary schools 
duitng the last five yeats could be Lhe reason behind tl r ' 
fiuL an alteinauve teason, namely, easy to peisuadc 
women icspondents, would he a source of bias m the 
replies on Teacher Questionnaue 

Percentage of tiained teacheis was maiginally htghei 
than the one repot Led in the Sutvey, Lhe dtlfeience was 
in the expected duection Oveiall, Lhe sample seemed 
fanly lepiesentalive of Lhe population The only vattable 
on which it deviated significantly was petccnlage of 
women teacheis 

The Tests in Orissa 

Otissa decided to pattiupale in the Study at a latei dale 
and thus lost the oppmtuniiy of contributing to the items 
and moie paiticulaily patlicipation in try-out ol lhe pool 
of items The States thal participated in the tty-out had 
the advantage of impioving upon their own Uanslations 
as also influencing the final selection of items 

Most of Lhe tests in the battery have proved to lie of 
ieasonable difficulty for the pupils in Onssa, 38% of the 
items had pass peicentuge of 50 and above 

Table 153 


OIFMCULTY VALUES OL THE HEMS 


/’cm Pei iuntaguAilift. 

RC( ]') 

RC'(S) 

WK 

A W 

.S3 

Spell 

10 - 19 

1 

2 

1 


3 



20 29 

9 

7 

3 


3 

t 

4 

30 - 39 

13 

12 

2 


6 

2 

to 

40 - 49 

7 

10 

6 

12 

2 

5 

H 

50 59 

2 

7 

2 

23 

H 

5 

1 

60 - 69 

4 

5 

i 

3 

1 

3 

J 

70 - 79 

2 

t 

1 

2 

- 

2 


HO - H9 

2 




1 



Median 

37 2 

40 5 

46 2 

53 0 

39 5 

51 5 

3H 0 


Three tests, Arithmetic, Spellings and Appiopriale 
Woid pioved a hit difficult in Onssa The tests in arith¬ 
metic and spellings wete found to be difficult in sevetal 
States Coirectness of spellings is ptobably not emphasised 
vety much at this stage The choice of Appropuate Word 


(in witting) had also proved difficult in seveia) States 
The State did well on Wotd Knowledge, but it may be 
lemembeied that the difficulty level of a Lest involving 
out ol context words could vary from one language to 
anothet The test involving stiucture of a sentence was 
pieparecl by the State itself but so was the test on spell¬ 
ings 

On the average, the Discnnunation Indices fot the 
test items were on the lowei side, the median values 
being 43.6, 45 9, 56 2, 44 5, 42 0, 59 5 and 50 6 respec¬ 
tively for the tests The tehabthty coefficients too were 
on the lower side, when compaied with values obtained 
in the other Slates 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Data available hom 24 pupils was dtopped fot one iea- 
son ot the othei, the following remaiks are based on 
lesponses of 2,986 pupils who had studied up to class IV 
in the foimal school system Seventy-five per cent of the 
pupils weie hom tural aiea, 39% weie gills Twenty per 
cent of all pupils were SC, 19% ST, only 5% said they 
belonged to Backwaid Classes and the lest 55% were 
categorised as 'Olheis' Average age of the pupils was 
9 7 years 

Only 41% of the fathers of the group weie faimers, 
21% iepoited piofessions, higher level salaiiecl jobs or 
business as their fatheis 1 occupation. Seven per cent 
were unskilled workers with another 13% as skilled work- 
eis, As regards education, 54% of the fatheis and 80% ot 
the motheis were eithei illiterate or had studied only 
upto primary level, Only 10% of the fathers had icceived 
cnllege/umveisity level education, lest of the 36% had 
studied upto vaiious levels of secondaiy schools, In com- 
panson, only 2% of the motheis had attended college, 

Peicentage of students from small families of one oi 
two children was a model ate 17.5 with another 49% 
from families of medium size, 

Thirty per cent of the students had attended some 
kind of pie-school 6 7 , A laige percentage (39%) iepoited 
thal language spoken by them was different from the 
one being used as the medium of instruction at school 
t e. Oriya Eighty three per cent had most of the text¬ 
books but only 59% .said they could get sufficient amount 
of other study material, 4% had few books and 17 5% 
few notebooks/slates etc. Nineteen per cent of the chil- 
dien helped the families for 2 or more hours every day 

More than half of the chtldien iecetved some help in 


6 This lias since been confhmed by the Slate Cnoidinator 

7 Eighty-eight pei cent schools iepoited they did not have pie-primaiy classes Some of these children could have gone to independent 
nuisciy schools oi to A.ianganwaadls 
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Lliui .studies Fiom Llie family, twenty pei cent had a 
place wheie they could sil and study Neaily 70% at¬ 
tended school ftiiily iegulaily, less than 2% said they had 
lo miss iL quite of'Len Fcicenlage of homes (of this gioup) 
getting newspapeis and magazines weie 18 and 21 ic- 
spectively Mote Lhan half of them had no books other 
than textbooks at home, with only 10% families having 
lepoiling tnoie Lhan 20 hooks But 48% of the childien 
lead some books other than the textbooks. A veiy laige 
peicentage (73) did noL watch any television, only 11% 
watched f IV loi 1 oi moic houis a day 

The gioup fiom Onssa had a balance of suppotlive 
and not so helpful inputs in the home backgiound and 
the ouLside envnonment that would facilitate learning A 
laige piopoilion of patents weie not educated, language 
spoken at home was diffeient fiom Ouya loi a substan¬ 
tial percentage On the olhet hand, a fan piopoition of 
fathers weie piofessionals, and many children lead hooks 
othei than then textbooks 

The Teachers 

Following observations are based on the responses ol 
279 leacheis on the Qucslionnaiie prepared foi this put- 
pose, Seventy-two pet cent leacheis weie from rural 
schools, 38% weie women The statistics deviated highly 
from neat 16 % in the Fifth Suivey, the difference has 
been commented upon eailiet More than 50% of the 
teacheis weie quite young i e less than 35 ycais of age 
which could be seen as an indicator of fast expansion ol 
pumaiy school facilities in the recent past Seven pci 
cent schools had ieported being in existence loi less 
Lhan 10 yeats 

A substantial percentage ol teacheis (17%) in pii- 
maiy schools in Oiissa had nol studied even uplo mu- 
liiculation; in contrast 23% weie graduates. The test 60% 
had studied up to secondaiy oi senior secondary level. 
Only 54% had teceived 2 years oi pioiessional education 
acldtessed to teaching at the pmnaiy level, Seventeen 
pci ceqt repotted having a B Ed, degiee which Liains 
teacheis foi teaching in middle oi secondary schools. 
The peicentage of untiained teachers was 11 7 which 
was slightly less than the one repoited in the Fifth Sur¬ 
vey Only 39 5% had received any insemce education, 
this may be seen in light of the lacl that 31 5% ieported 
teaching expenence of less than 5 years Ilowevei, it 
could not be said that most of them weie Fiesh fiom 
training schools as the time gap between passing out of 
the naming schools and finding a placement in school 
system is known to be fairly large. 


Mosl of the piimaiy school leacheis icsided close to 
then schools as 61% icpoiLetl spending less lhan 1/2 lo 
one houi tor this puiposc A small peicentage (4 only) 
spent moic than 2 hours liavelhng lo and fiom then 
schools 

A lauly high peicentage ol Leacheis (58) did nol 
have then own copies ol the textbooks (51 these 35% 
lepoited bon owing them fiom pupils in the class, piob- 
ably at the time ol teaching 

l 7 ouiteen pei cent had no access lo a dicltonaiy but 
35% repoited having then own copy 

On leaching piactices, only 9% leacheis said they 
had expeiimented with new methods Most Leacheis used 
maleiial olhei lhan the textbooks (oi teaching, 78% ol 
them had developed some audiovisual aids themselves, 
67% had even involved then students in this .icliviLy 
Nine pei cent ol the leacheis passed on the lesponsihil- 
ity of helping weak students to the paients by asking 
ihem to auangc tuition 

Thiny pei cent leacheis earned out monthly evalua¬ 
tions and ma|Oiity ol 68% evaluated pupils 2-3 times 
dunng the yeat hut 2% leacheis said that they undertook 
evaluation only once a year A lauly laige piopoition 
(56 3%) iepoilcd using insults ol evaluation lor impiov- 
ing learning and leaching in addition to the hatlillonal 
use of piomoting pupils, only a small 4% used il towaids 
one puiposc only 

Regaiding the academic backgiound of the teacheis 
in Oiissa, with 15% untiained, 17% having a B Ed, de¬ 
giee, 60% nevei having had any in-seivice education, 
the gioup as a whole was not the lies! pieparecl lot Ihc 
task A much highei percentage, as compaied with the 
othei States weie also 1 datively new to the job 

The Headmasters 

Data weie available horn two hunched and seventy-nine 
School Questionnaires Sixteen pei cent ol the head teach¬ 
ers were quite young being less than .35 years oi age, 
Less lhan 5 years ol teaching expenence, including the 
period cluiing which a teacher was headmaster was te- 
poited by 12%, 44% had been headmasters loi less than 
5 years. Seven pei cent headmasters had not leceived 
any ptofesstonal training, another 20% had a B Ltd, nr 
M.Ed degte H This, of course, should be seen in light of 
the fact that 15% schools in the sample weie middle 
schools, having classes 1 Lo VIII. Fifty-nine pei cent had 
gone Lhiough hvo years of pjofessional education altei 
completing senioi secondaiy school and unolhei 13% 
only one yeai ol pioiessional naming 


8 lilts implies a hif>hei-levet Renei.il education even it the piofession.il education is addiessed to the secondaiy level 
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'the Schools 

Ruuil schools conipii.sc 77% ol the sample MosL oh the 
schools, 91%, W'cie being managed by the Suites govern¬ 
ment with anothei 6% by local bodies. Peicenlage ol 
pnvate aided and totally piivate schools was less than 3 
Ncaily all schools weie co-educaLional Only 7% ol the 
schools had been stalled in the last ten yeais, 77% had 
been theie lot more Lhan 20 yeais Eighty five pei cenL 
had classes 1 to V only, there were no schools in the 
sample which had secondary classes, 

With legaitl Lo the physical lacililies, neaily 30% 
schools had a loom foi the headmasLer buL only 5% 
lepoited having a stali-ioom foi the teacheis, Facihly ol 
dunking watei in the school premises existed in -a mod¬ 
erate 35% and tuinals loi gills were available in baiely 
11% ol the schools 

Only 12% schools had pie-punrary classes. The pic- 
luie legal cling 'No Detention Policy' was rather a mixed 
one A majonly ol 48% followed it upio guide II but 
appioximalely one-eighth of the schools slietched it to 
Classes III and IV (each), On the olhei hand 21% schools 
lepoiLed that they detained pupils, if necessary front 
guide one itsell, another 5% did not detain pupils in 
guide 1 but did so liom guide II onwards With a veiy 
Luge peicenlage ol schools being run by the govern¬ 
ment, this llexibilny piobably represented the icality and 
not the policy 'Opeiation-Blackboaid' had not been imple¬ 
mented in 57% ol the schools but 25% schools had 
Book-Banks FotLy five pet cent ol the schools lepoilecl 
that they did not have a Patent Teachei Association 

Achievements of Pupils 

r lhe data horn 2,986 pupils have been piesenletl in the 
Inllowtng tables, 

Table 154 


ACHIEVEMENTS oi' Dims 


Tost 

A11th 

rc(t) nas) 

WK 

A W 

S.S, 

Spell 

Total 


(40V 

(44) 

(16) 

(40) 

(24) 

(14) 

(25) 

(207) 

Mt;jn 

17 0 

14 9 

6 9 

21 4 

10 1 

9 4 

9,4 

93 5 

sn 

6 9 

79 

3 3 

7,5 

4 1 

4 1 

5 1 


Sane as 

12 5 

42 9 

43 1 

53 5 

42.1 

52 2 

39 2 

45 2 

Pcic 

KU-20 

.44 

86 

72 

45 

73 

,79 

81 


All India 
Median as 
Peitentage 

41,2 

45 4 

43 1 

49,5 

417 

57 H" 1 

42,4"' 

45 2 


With the exception of the Lest in spellings, all aver¬ 
ages weie highei lhan 40% with two ol them being moie 


than 50% Going by the general expectation in the schools, 
it could he consideted as acceptable It also compaiecl 
quite lavouiably with othei Stales Achievement in the 
lest on spellings was lowei, as compaiecl to the othei 
tests It, piobably lefleclcd the delayed emphasis on this 
aspect ol learning ol language, the trend was noLtced in 
other StaLes as well 

A small sample of 471 pupils of Class V selected 
horn the schools m the sample weie also admimsteied 
the test battery The puipose was to sLudy 'gain' in one 
academic year The mean scoics are given in Table 15 5, 

Table 15.5 


MEAN ACH1EVEMENIS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

A nth 

RC(P) RC(S) WK A W 

SS 

Spoil 

Total 

IV (2946) 

17 0 

14 9 

6 9 21 4 10 1 

9 4 

9 4 

93 5 

V (471) 

17 5 

19 5 

7 0 22 1 10 4 

94 

10 5 

97 2 


A gain of 4% ovei the total score attained in Class IV 
piesentecl a veiy dismal picture, Even in a sequential 
subjecL like aiilhmetic, the gam was a meagre 3%, This 
was Ihe net lesult of effoils made and expendituie in¬ 
clined for a whole yead Seen in light of the fact thaL 
theieweie neatly 17% fewer childien in Class V as com¬ 
pared lo class IV", and with the assumptions that (1) all 
of this chlfeience is not due lo increment in population 
and (ii) on the average, moie low achievers, Lhan high 
uchieveis diop ouL of ihe system, even the small ob¬ 
served gain might be moie appaient than teal, 

Diffeiences between legions ate shown In the fol¬ 
lowing table 

Table 15-6 


ACHIEVEMENTS OP PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Arlth. 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK 

A W 

SS, 

Spell 

Total 

Capital 

Mean 

167 

19.4 

67 

21 3 

10.9 

10 0 

10 1 

95 1 

City 

SD 

6.1 

6,6 

2 9 

6 8 

3.8 

44 

4 8 


(144) 

Cential 

Mean 

18 3 

19 2 

72 

21,3 

10 7 

10,0 

10.2 

96,9 

Revenue 

SD 

74 

7,6 

3 4 

7 5 

4 2 

9 6 

5,1 


Region 

(428) 

Southern 

Mean 

17.2 

19.8 

7 2 

22 0 

10 1 

9 6 

10 2 

96,1 

Revenue 

SD 

6 4 

45 

3 4 

76 

43 

4 1 

53 


Region 

(1207) 

Northern 

Mean 

156 

17 1 

6,2 

19 7 

92 

4 4 

89 

85,1 

Revenue 

Region 

(772) 

SD 

66 

70 

3,0 

7,3 

36 

3 9 

4 6 



9 The maximum possible sane 

10 Tilpui.i is excluded These tests weie not common foi nil the States 

11 The Filth All India Eductuion.il Suivcy total enrolment in Class IV = 5,23,644 Class V = 4,36,642 (1986 statistics) 
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Noithem Revenue legion turned out to be the pooi- 
est achieving aiea, theie was no diffeience in the Cential 
and Southern legions with the childien fiom the capital 
uty lollowing very closely Contraiy Lo Lhe expectations, 
the children in Lhe capital city ol Bhubaneshwai did not 
achieve highei than in Lhe olhei legions In Oiissa, the 
same weie better than those of the Noithern Revenue 
region In geneial, the dilfeicnees between the legions 
weie not very laige. 

Achievement of childien on two tests, namely Anth- 
metic and Reading Compiehension (paiagiaphs) was also 
studied ob]ec Live-wise and in case of An dime lie, topic- 
wise too 

Table 15-7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN AltnilMElTC — OHJEC1TVF WISE 


Objective 

Maw 

SO 

Mean a s Pciccnla,go 

Knowledge (Up 

s 1 

3 4 

'12 ft 

Understanding (12) 

53 

24 

35 0 

Application (9) 

3 6 

2 1 

40 0 

Total (30) 

17,0 

6,9 

32 5 


Table 15-9 

ACHILVpMEN 1 IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OHJECIIVC-WISE 


Objectu <e 

Alcan 

S D 

Alcan ct\ Pun outage 

Noting Delml (17) 

8,6 

3 3 

50,6 

Simple Comprehension 

IJ (13) 5ft 

30 

33 1 

Infeience M (14) 

4 8 

2 Ci 

33 3 

Total 

IS 9 

79 

'l2 9 


The difteiences in the mean achievements on the 
three objectives weie in Lhe expected diiection. Diawing 
'Infeience 1 is a highei level skill which is Mill being 
learnt A 51% scoie on 'Noting Details' could be consid¬ 
ered satisfactory. 

The cliff' rences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided ovei location, gender and caste were also stud¬ 
ied, Relevant details aie picsentecl in Lhe tables that 
follow 

Table 15-10 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


There were small difteiences between the means on 
three objectives with TJnderslanding’ and not 'Knowl¬ 
edge' having the highest percentage It is likely that the 
diffeience between two types of items in tcims of what 
they lequired fiom pupils was veiy thin 

Table 15-8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Tuple 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1 1 

9 

36.7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

2,6 

1 ft 

37 1 

Fundamental Opeialions(12) 

5 3 

2,ft 

44 2 

Weights and Me.ismes (3) 

1 0 

8 

33 3 

Fiactions (5) 

1 7 

i 3 

34 0 

Decimals (7) 

3 3 

1 7 

48,6 

UnItaly method and 

Others (3) 

1 9 

9 

63 3 

Total (40) 

170 

6 9 

42 5 


The highest score pei cent in Unitary method, was 
in line with obseivations elsewhere Loo It is piobably 
taught with intioduciion of mles at an early stage, ll is in 
fact, also a part of daily hie in simple purchase-liansac- 
tions That ‘Decimals’ had the next highest percentage 
scoie is woith noting as generally childien are found to 
have difficulties with this topic ‘Fundamental Opera¬ 
tions’ weie expected to have a high mean buL it was noL 
so, 


fesC 

location 

Mean 

W 

t 

Aiilh 

U 

16 9 

7,0 

79 


11 

17 2 

7 0 


1!C(P) 

u 

19 3 

7 5 

1 24 


It 

18 9 

8 0 


UC(S) 

u 

6,9 

3 0 

43 


R 

6 9 

3 4 


WK, 

u 

21 4 

7 6 

12 


11 

21 4 

7 5 


AW 

u 

11 0 

4 1 

ft 87 


R 

9 8 

4 1 


SS 

u 

9 6 

4 3 

1 10 


H 

9 'i 

4 0 

i 

Spelling 

U 

10 0 

4 9 

62 


R 

9,8 

5 1 


RC (total) 

U 

26,2 

9 7 

81 


R 

25 8 

10 5 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

30 6 

11 0 

3 31 


R 

29 0 

10 8 



Lillian - 735 Rural - 2261 
p< 05, ' p< 01 

WiLh the exception of one test on choice of Appio- 
pnate Woid, theie weie no diffeiences among childien 
from uiban and mral area The achievement on 'Appro¬ 
priate Word’ was likely to be influenced by media, namely, 
ladio and TV as also inteipersonal communication among 
the educated, It is likely Lhat lhe childien fiom urban 
mea got more exposed to the favourable factois The 
significant difference in aggregate T 5+6+7 could also be 


12This lnducles 

(a) deriving meaning of dilflcull woid.s liom the context, and 
1 (b) relating things at a .simple level 

13Tint, includes identifying the message 01 the cential idea, and the title of the wnte-up 
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due to the difference m the test mentioned above How- 
evei, the difference was not very substantial, 

Table 15.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - GENDER-WISE 


7W 

(jchcIoi 

Mean 

SD 

r 

Ai nil 

I) 

17 4 

6 9 

3 26 


C. 

16 6 

7 1 


KC( I J 1 

li 

19 1 

79 

0 93 


G 

Hi 8 

79 


KC(S) 

1) 

70 

3,3 

1 55 


G 

6 8 

3 3 


WK 

H 

21 7 

77 

2 73 


G 

21 0 

7 3 


A W 

n 

10 1 

4 0 

0 61 


G 

to 2 

4.3 


s s, 

It 

9 5 

4 1 

0 18 


G 

9 <1 

4 0 


Spelling 

I) 

9 8 

50 

l 13 


G 

10 0 

5 2 


UC (Total) 

It 

26,1 

10 3 

1 22 


G 

25 6 

10 3 


T (5 + 6 + 1) 

It 

29 3 

10 H 

0,70 


G 

29 6 

11.0 


Hoys - 1837 On Is 

- 1159 





p< 01 

The hoys' tended to scoie maiginally highei than Lhe 
girls The diffeience in Anthmetic and Woid Knowledge 
were statistically signiheant, buL not very huge. 

On the whole the achievement of boys' and girls 
weie not veiy diffeienl 

Table 15-12 

Dll’TERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - CASTE WISE 


Test 

Gi a up 

Mean 

SD 

r 

Autll 

SC 

15 9 

60 



ST 

15 5 

6 3 

29 7 • 


lie 

16 2 

6 3 



Olliers 

18,2 

7,5 


ltC(P) 

SC 

17 9 

79 



sr 

17 4 

71 

18 32 ‘ 


lie 

18 9 

70 



Ollieis 

19 9 

8 2 


nets) 

SC 

6 8 

3 4 



ST 

6 2 

3,0 

12,54 


I1C 

70 

3,0 



Others 

7.2 

34 


WK 

SC 

21.4 

6 6 



ST 

19.9 

76 

10 94" 


11C 

21.1 

7,1 



Others 

22.0 

7,8 


AW, 

SC 

89 

4,0 



ST 

9 3 

35 

43 7' 


11C 

10 2 

4.2 



Others 

10 8 

4 2 


s s ■ 

SC 

8,8 

4 1 



ST 

87 

38 

22 6 


I1C 

90 

4.0 



Others 

10.0 

4,1 



7u\t 

Gtoup 

Mean 

SD 

/• 

Spelling 

SC 

9 2 

4 8 



ST 

9,1 

6 1 

17 3‘ 


HC 

8 0 

4 0 



Ollieis 

10 5 

5 2 


ltC Total 

SC 

24 8 

10 1 



ST 

23 7 

9 1 

19 25 ' 


HC 

25 8 

9 4 



Olliers 

27.1 

10 6 


T C5 + A + 71 

SC 

27 0 

10 3 



ST 

27 0 

10 0 

38 0 


11C 

28 1 

9 9 



Others 

31 3 

11 1 

' 


p< 01 

‘Others' achieved highest in all the seven Lests, get¬ 
ting a total of 98,6 as then mean score It was followed 
by 91 2 as aveiage ovei Lhe aggregate by the Backwaid 
Classes Scheduled Tribes had the lowes't mean of 86 1 
The composition of the group in Oiissa was also in 
contrast with the same in some other States e.g Tamil 
Nadu wheie Lhe mapnty was categorised as Backwaid 
gioup, in Orissa it was only 5 4% of the total gtoup 

While Lheie wete neai ml difeiences ovei location 
(U/R) oi gender (B/G), the same were quite marked 
with the highest achievement of ‘Others’ to the lowest of 
the Scheduled Tabes 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

All Lhe pupil and home background relaLed variables 
were regressed against achievement in Reading Compie- 
hension and Aiithmetic separately To reduce the num¬ 
ber of variables, home related variables weie combined 
in three composite scoies 

The regression coefficients foi the vanables enteied 
in the three composite variable aie given below, 


Home Background 



RC 

Arltli 

Locnlion 

53 

,71' 

Father's Occupation 

- 07 

-13 

Caste 

70' 

77' 

Fathei's Education 

49" 

21 

Mother's Education 

25 

01 

Number of Siblings 

-.36 

-.25 

R 

15 

17 


“ p< 01 


The variable significant for both the cntena was Caste, 
the differences between caste gioups were Found to be 
substantial I-Iowevei, Location made the cliifeience to 
achievement in Arithmetic and Father’s Education to the 
scores in Reading Comprehension 
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Diffeiexice between groups when divided ovei loca¬ 
tion was not significant foi achievement in aiilhmelic 01 
in tests of leading compiehension. In combination with 
oiher variables, it made a significant contribution in lm- 
pioving Lhe con elation between Home Background and 
Lite ciiteuon variables, 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Anlh 

Atlcnded Pie-school 

OAR 

-0 23 

Place lot Study 

-0 10 

0 34 

EIclp Ilomewoik 

1 08' 

1 56' 

Availability of Textbooks 

0,95 

0 77' 

Availability of Study Matenal 

-2 79' 

-1 St 

UclpLiiH Household 

0.50 

0 07 

Regulaiity m Attendance 

2,50 

1 45' 


p<05, p< ,01 


The variables which contnbuted significantly Lovvaids 
achievement weie leceivmg help with homewoilc, avail¬ 
ability oi textbooks and othei study mateiial (such as 
something to write on 01 with), and regulanly tn attend¬ 
ing school. Negative signs for Availability of Notebooks 
could not be understood AIL othei variables reflected 
family's involvement with the success of the child at 
school Attending Pie-school programme seemed to have 
no impact on -achievement, the percentage having at¬ 
tended pre-school was not very low-30%, It could be 
due to the quality of pie-schooling or the difference 
between what is done in pre-school and what is ex¬ 
pected in the pnmary school. M 

Educational Environment at Home 


RC Anlh 


Get Newspapei 

-.87 

-.81 

Get Magazines 

2 25 

,72 

Books at Home 

33 

.69' 

Heads Books 

02 

41 

H 

09 

11 


p< 05, ' p< 01 


The picture regaiding educational enviionmenl at 
home was not as clear as was the case for the Facilita¬ 
tors foi Learning Insignificant regiession coefficients were 
lecoided against leading of books othei than textbooks 
foi both the cnteiion variables 15 


The ihiee composite variables and live others weie 
legiessed with achievement in Reading Compiehension 
and Aulhmetic, mciements in R 2 me sunuuaused in the 
tables that follow, 

Table 15.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-HELMED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN HEADING COMPRWIFNMON 


Vco table 

R 

R 1 

hu lenient 
in K' 

]' 

I 

Woid Knowledge 

4509 

2033 

2033 

761 68” 

l5 

Facilities 

4817 

2320 

0287 

1 1 1 'ill** 

I s ) 

Ibi teaming 

Similai Language 

4942 

,2442 

0122 

<iH n<i** 

15 

Age 

4955 

2455 

0013 

5 08* 

- 11 

Home Bad mound 

.4963 

2463 

OOOH 

3 06 

15 

Time Watch TV 

4967 

2467 

.0004 

1 51 

01 

Edunl, Environ, 

4971 

2471 

0005 

1 91 

10 

Gcndei 

497? 

2473 

0001 

0 46 

- 02 


p< 05 " p< 01 


Table 15-13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATI'D VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Ven table 

It 

R J 

Imminent 

I- 

t 




in If 



Woid Knowledge 

4442 

1974 

1974 

733 91' 

44 

Facilities lor 

4741 

2248 

0274 

105 30 

24 

Learning 

Home Background 

.4824 

,2327 

0080 

30 99' 

16 

Similar Language 

.4855 

,2357 

0030 

11 77 

,13 

Gendei 

4880 

2381 

.0024 

9 50 

-06 

Tune Watch TV 

4892 

2393 

0011 

4 48 

00 

Age 

4902 

2403 

0009 

3,69 

-.10 

Edunl, Environ 

.4907 

2408 

0005 

2 13 

10 

N = 2986 


p< ,05, ' p< .01 

The most significant variable wiLh respect to differ¬ 
ences in achievements of pupils was individual-related, 
namely Woid Knowledge The score on this test was 
taken as a substitute for a measuie of geneial ability In 
addiuon 'Facilities for Learning’ and ‘Similarity oi Lan¬ 
guage’ also contnbuted towards increment in R- with 
both the criterion variables In Orissa, a large gioup 
(39%) of childien lepoiled the language spoken at home 
to be diffeient fiom the medium of instruction 16 ‘Age’ 


14 The Slate Cooidinator commented; "Pie-srhooling is managed through the ICDS scheme (Aanganwndis of Community Development 
Department) In an irregular manner without basic educational components, They aie primarily meant for health caie and feeding There 
is no regular pre-schooling piogramme in the State" 

15 The State Cooidinatoi commented. "The negative result in lespect of newspapeis is due to the fact that the newspapet Is not available to 
students in rural aieas and there Is no motivation tor newspaper leading.” 

ifi The variable had not been consistently significant in all States where such a percentage was fairly high The extent to which the two 
languages are diffeient would be lmpoitnnt A child speaking Gujarati or Punjabi at home and learning through the medium of Hindi was 
likely to face little difficulty but the same cannot be said for a child who spoke Tamil at home and learnt thiough Hindi oi Marathi 
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also .seemed Lo make some diffeience The inciemenL 
conUibuted by Age loi R 2 for Reading 'Compiehension 
was sUListically significant but not the one foi Anth- 
metic But Home Backgiound' ‘Time Watch TV and 'Gen- 
deT all added lo R 2 foi Anthmetic, Gendei had a nega¬ 
tive T with both the uiLerion variables. Only maiginally 
higher achievement ol boys as compared to gills was 
noted in Table 15 11 'Time Watch TV' had a near zeio 
T both wilh Reading Compiehension and Arithmetic 
Values ol R 2 s foi both the cnteria weie lealy the same. 
In Tables 15 15(a) and 15 13(b) impact of individual- 
lelated vanables including pupil’s home backgiound was 
sLtidied Values of cumulative R 2 in the tables were 25% 
and 24% lespecLively, The formei was close to the coun- 
tiy median and lattei much highei than that - the median 
R 2 foi AnLhmetic being 18% only In addiLion to Lhe 
vanability arising because ol differences in ability oi 
home backgiound ol the pupils, some ol the diffeiences 
weie also likely to accitie because of the schools provid¬ 
ing difleienl levels of suppoit loi facilitating learning, 

All the school-i eluLecl vaiiables excluding those pro¬ 
viding inloimation about teachers, weie icgiessed with 
pupil achievement 

Table 15.14(a) 


coNTRtmrnoN or school-rei ated variaiu.es 

TO ACHIEVEMENT IN REARING COMPREHENSION 


Vat uibli• 

A’ 

I\ J 

Inuement 
111 R J 

]■ 

r 

Teaching Expeuence 
ol Ileaclmastei 

2021 

0408 

0408 

82 61 ' 

20 

Book Bank 

2844 

0809 

0400 

H 40 

-16 

Opuatmn 

Blac'khoaul 

3200 

1024 

0215 

4 60 

18 

No IXsemnin Policy 

335'i 

1125 

0101 

2 18 

-13 

Exp as Ileadmaslei 

3470 

,1204 

,0079 

1 71 

-03 

I’T A 

35% 

1293 

0089 

1 93 

05 

Room loi 

Ileaclmastei 

3764 

1417 

0123 

2,70 

10 


p< 05, ' p«. 01 


In Oiissa, the dispersion of the scoies obtained by 
pupils tended Lo be somewhat natiowet than in seveial 
other States The range of school-means was also nar- 
towei In AuLhmeUc, for example, the standard deviation 
of 196 school means was only 4 8 as compared to 6.7 foi 
the scoies of 3,010 pupils. This was along the expected 
lines The range of school means could not be much 
nariowei as the number ol pupils in most schools was 
not very huge, Relative variability between school means 
-as compaied to the pupil scores was less in Oiissa than 
in mosl othei States, 


Table 15.14(b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vai iabhi 

R 

R 2 

Increment 
l n R‘ 

b 

V 

Opeialion 

Blackboard 

1988 

0395 

0395 

1 98 ‘ 

20 

Book Bank 

2518 

0634 

0239 

4 92 

- 16 

Teaching Exp 
ol Ileadma.stei 

2798 

0783 

0149 

3 10 

11 

reacheis pei 

Class Gioup 

3016 

0909 

0127 

2 67 

- 10 

Room fur the 

1 Iejclmaslei 

3230 

1043 

0134 

2,84 

,08 

Paulines loi 
Teachers 

3375 

1139 

0096 

2 04 

- 07 


p< 05, p< 01 


In lhe two tables given above, most of the vanables 
winch did not contiibute statistically signihcanl incre¬ 
ment to R 2 were omitLed Only those variables, foi which 
'F' was larger than 2 00 weie lelained. The total contri¬ 
bution to R 2 was 18% foi Reading Compiehension and 
15% foi Arithmetic, both being lowei than the median 
values lot all the States The school-ielated vanables 
turned out to be less significant sn lar as diffeiences in 
pupil-achievemenL weie concerned than the home te- 
lafed vanables 

Keeping consistency of statistical significance ol the 
contribution of an independent vanable to R 2 lii lelation 
to both Lhe entenon variables 'Book-Bank' and 'Opeia- 
tion Blackboard’ weie identified as the Iwo most lmpoi- 
lanL vanables. Opeialion Blackboard had leached 43% of 
the schools by 1991 The Vs weie positive but not veiy 
high Existence of Book-Banks, on the other hand, had 
negative conelaLions, It books weie lent to the children 
for school hours and taken back fiom them, it might 
have luined out to be detrimental to learning 17 

In addition to these two, headmasters with longet 
leaching experience also tended to pioduce somewhat 
highei mean achievements of the pupils, Its contiibution 
to R 2 in relation to Reading Compiehension was statisti¬ 
cally significant. 

In geneial the school-related vanables tinned out to 
be less significant so far as diffeiences in achievement 
weie concerned, Theie weie few apparent leasons foi 
schools to be very diffeient fiom each othei, all but 3 
weie admimsleied by the same agency, 85% were pn- 
maiy (only) schools As most of the schools had been in 
existence for 20 or more years and they weie all lun by 
the government greater similaiity was likely to develop 


17 I’he Slate Cooulinatoi explained that the textbooks meant foi childien of Classes III and IV were expected Lo he used by moie than one 
hatch ol childien Such an expection might caution childien to u.se the textbooks veiy caiefully, affecting then learning 
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schools and letmned data f 0I 75% ofthc 

Table 16.1 

SAMPIES RANNHn A ^n ENfERED IN ANa'Y.SFS 


glish-medium .schools which woe mainly p„ V aic 0 j nr, 
vate aided and had Classes 1 to Y/vri ti , P ' 

puniaiy schools was likely to hrY i ^ peu:i;nl,l K (; ol 
lai-medium schoX 7 h,g,1C ' am0n « 

Table 16.2 

sample as compared no hie popuumon 


Veil table 


SN Kcfjmn 


A ?i> (ifSthouh 



7 


175 


Palml.i 

3.3 


919 

113 

I.ill.inclliai 

r.i 

33 


584 




1197 


Total 

107 

65 

2591 

1222 

---- 

-- 

105 


1949 


I'Jim.ny (only) Schools 
Gill Student* 

•Scheduled Caste .Students 
.Scheduled Tube Students 
Women Teudieis 
T, lined Te.icheis 


I9H6 Suivey Sample in ilie Stud) 

97 0 
45 ft 
32 6 
DO 
it 0 
9.3 7 
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Tabic 16.3 



niHK'llUY V-V1 111 S 1)1 

lilt 

III-MS 



Arm Pd 

ILdllUlUd Anlh 

RC(P) 

A'f l VJ 

11 K 

.1 IK 

.s s 

S pell 

0 - 9 



1 





10 - 19 

1 

1 

1 


1 



20 - 29 

) 

l 



I 


1 

30 - 39 

3 

(1 

- 


S 

1 

1 

10 - 49 

J3 

LI 

3 

1 1 

A 

2 

2 

30 - 39 

3 

n 

7 

IK 

5 

- 

in 

60 - 69 

6 

s 

3 

K 

5 

10 

to 

70 - 79 

6 

j 

1 

J 

3 

s 

1 

SO - H9 

3 







Median 

49 5 

so ^ 

53 H 

Si S 

St S 

65 5 

5K0 


The tests pioyed oi icasonable dilhcully in Punjab 
ExcepL loi the tests ol Senleme Miucluie and Spelling, 
the median pass peicenlage v.meil amund 30 Sixiy-lnui 
pei cent of the items were attempted lonectly lay moie 
than 50% pupils The two tests inenitoned eatltei pioved 
lathei easy These weie eonstnultd by the Slate icnties 
themselves 

The median Discmninaleion Indices ol the items in 
the tests vaiied horn 37 0 to 77 5 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Of the neatly 2,000 pupils ol Class IV, 74% went hom 
mial ateas, 47 3% weie gills The hugest piopoilion -- 
48 5% -- belonged to 'Olhets' while 39% were Scheduled 
CasLe, followed by L L% ol backward Classes, the Sched¬ 
uled Tube chikhen weie a negligible I 1% The average 
age of these clnldien was 1(1 1 yeais 

Foity pei cent 1 alliens and 35% molheis weie illiter¬ 
ate, with another 15% lalheis and 23% molheis having 
sLudied up Lo the pumaiy level only. On the ollici side, 
4% lathers and 1 4% mothers were giaduales. T'hitly- 
thiee pei cent lalheis weie laimeis and a nearly equal 
peicenlage weie unskilled woikeis, only 3 % categoused 
theii lathers under 'Others’, which could include unem¬ 
ployed persons Four pei cent lalheis were either profes¬ 
sionals 01 had high-salanecl jobs Thuty-one per cent 
clnldien came fiom families with foui 01 more chikhen 
and 16 % hom small Families ol 1-2 children 

The gioup thaL did not speak Punjabi at home, which 
was then medium ol instiuction at school, was a negli¬ 
gible 2% SixLeen per cent had attended some pie-school 
pi ogi amine, 

The peicentages of chikhen who icporLed availabil¬ 
ity of most textbooks and other study material weie 6 S% 
and 63%, lespecLively Five per cent chikhen had few 
Lextbooks and 11 % 1 epoilecl inadequate availability of 
notebooks or other matenal lo write with Almost 60% 


got help in then studies hom then families and 21 % said 
they had some place wheie they could sit and study 
Neady 35% clnldien helped then families foi iwo 01 
mnie linius daily will 1 domestic 01 oiliei woik. Less than 
1% clnldien said Lhey had to miss school often, 76% said 
lliey could attend it legulaily 

A newspaper and magazines weie available in 15% 
and 8 % Families only, lespeclively, and neatly 80% had 
no books at borne Only 26% chikhen lead something 
olhei than then textbooks Mote than 50% children 
watched TV foi some time eveiyday 

Chikhen flora Punjab did not have many advantages 
in Leuns ot their home hackgiound, the peicenlage of 
educated patents was not high, they did not have books 
01 magazines at home Neady 40% of the gioup be¬ 
longed to the socially disadvantaged gioup of Scheduled 
Casic childien Pre-school education was available Lo 
lew clnldien Hut lhey weie learning in Lhcu mothei 
tongue 

The Tent hers 

OI the 204 leachcis that ils ponded to the quesitonnane 
meant lo elicit inloimahon about teachers, 73% weie 
teaching in the mini atea, 64% weie women. The pio- 
poition ol women tcacheis in Punjab was smaller only to 
that in Delhi Most ol the Leachei.s (70%) weie in the 
age-gioup 35-50 years The same percentage had taughL 
at least for moie than ten years; only 25% seemed Lo be 
new, having been m the piolession foi less than five 
yeais 

Seventy-one pei cent tcacheis weie matnculates, 23% 
had sLudied upto Class XII, 4% were giaduales, only 
2 5 % had not passed the matiiculation examination 

Ninety pei cent tcacheis had gone through two years 
ol Jtiniot Basic Tunning and anothei 7% had icceived a 
one yeai piugianunc of professional education foi pii- 
inaiy school tcacheis, a small 2.5% were B Eds Less 
than one pei cent tcacheis weie untrained Eighty per 
cent had icceivcd some mservice training 

EighLy-iive pel cent oi the Leachei.s lived qur.lc close 
to their schools as was indicated by the time lequiied to 
tiavel to and hom Lheii place of woik This huge gioup 
spent one hom 01 less eveiyday J 01 this purpose, 

Only 20% teachers said they Lnecl some innovative 
practices in then teaching although 85% believed that it 
woild impiove both the mteiest and achievements of Lhe 
pupils. Very few tcacheis leported not using material 
other than textbooks; 88 % had developed some of it 
themselves, 57 % had even involved their pupils in this 
activity. 

A majority of 54% Leachei.s carded out 2-3 evalua¬ 
tions a year, but 39% adminisLeied tests every month; on 
the othei side, 8 % teachers examined their pupils only 
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once a year Ninety-three per cent teachers used the 
results oi evaluation for diagnosing weaknesses in learn¬ 
ing or teaching or both, the test used it only toi promot¬ 
ing students to the next class 

Moie than halt the teacheis did not have copies ot 
the textbooks, they borrowed them from pupils, prob¬ 
ably on the spoL, ol the rest, 36% had then own copies 
Sixty-one per cent did not have access to a Punjabi 
language dictionary 

Ninety-six pei cent teacheis said they helped the 
weak students by paying special attention to them in the 
class, 4% advised paienls to arrange private tuiLons. 
Ninety-one pei cent teacheis said they checked pupils' 
homework regularly, Sixty-six per cent teacheis iepoiied 
that students frequently asked questions in class -- indi¬ 
cating a somewhat premissive envuonmenL 

The teacheis in Punjab had a modeiate amount of 
general education, well supported by professional edu¬ 
cation — both pie-service and in-service Moie of them 
kept to traditional practices 

The Headmasters 

Most of Lhe 99 headmasters who responded to the school 
questionnnane weic mature, 97% being older than 35 
yeais, in fact 50% were above 50 years of age Cone- 
spondmgly, 88% had taught toi moie than 15 yeais; only 
3% of this group had leaching experience of less than 
five yeais But 37% had been head teachers foi less than 
five years, All of them were named, most had received 
one or two years of professional education meant for 
piepanng teachers foi primary schools, only one of them 
had a B.Ed degree 

The Schools 

Seventy-six per cent of the schools from where data 
weie available were in the rural aiea; 94% weie admin¬ 
istered by the government and anolhei 3% by local bod¬ 
ies. Only 3% weie piivate aided or totally piivate. All 
but one school had only primary classes Except 2% that 
admitted eithei boys or gnls only, the schools were co¬ 
educational, Eighty-four per cent had been in existence 
foi more than 20 years, only 2% were newly opened, 
i e., during the last ten years 

More than 50% schools had a sepaiate room for the 
headmaster, but a separate room toi the teacheis was 
available in only 5% of the schools The diinking-waler 
facility was available in 93% of the schools, and uiinals 
foi girls in 58% of them. Nineteen pei cent schools 
reported having Book Banks, the average numbei of 
books in the library was 235, 


Two-thirds of the schools followed 'No Detention 
Policy' only up to Class I, 8% did not lepond to the 
question It is likely that Lhey did noL automatically pro¬ 
mote children from Class I to Class II Ten pei cent 
schools said they did not detain childien light up to 
Class IV Operation Blackboaid had been implemented 
in 42% of the schools up to 1991. Eigluy pei cenL schools 
reported having a Paient Teachei Association but only 
69% rcpoiled having one oi more meetings eveiy yeai, 
In brief the pnmaiy schools in Punjab had tiained 
and expenencecl headmasteis When compaied to other 
States the physical facilities weie hetlei Neaily all schools 
that participated in the study had pnmaiy classes only 
and were managed lay the State government, 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data from 2,568 pupil weie analysed, oi these 1949 
weie from Class IV and lhe iesl hom Class V The 
achievements ot childien ol Class IV, the main gioup 
under leference, aie given below 

Table 16.4 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHILDREN 


Test 

A i Uh 

(lot 

rc(p) nccsi 
(11) (16) 

If A' 
(■10) 

A If, 
(24) 

A S 
(JR) 

Spell 

(25) 

lota 1 
(207) 

Mean 

21 5 

21 6 

8 2 

22 6 

12 1 

tl.5 

13 3 

111 9 

SD 

so 

10 3 

4 4 

9 9 

5 5 

4 6 

73 


Mean ns 
percentage 

53 7 

39.1 

51 2 

56 5 

50 4 

63 9 

57 6 

53,1 

ICR-20 

89 

.93 

H7 

93 

86 

,86 

93 


All India 
Median as 
Percentage. 

31 2 

33 4 

33 1 

39 5 

41.7 

57, H 1 

32 8 6 7 

45 2 


With the exception of lhe test on Reading Compie- 
hension based on paragiaphs, the average scoies on all 
the tests weie above 50%, On the two tests which weie 
to be piepared or adapted by the State, namely, Sen¬ 
tence Structure and Spelling, these wenl up by another 
10% oi more, The disuibulions on these two tests weie 
also somewhat skewed negatively, The Lests could have 
become easier than the Hindi version, This tendency 
was also noticed in Word Knowledge, a lest wheie trans¬ 
lation could altei the difficulty level moie easily Never¬ 
theless, the achievements in Punjab were considered sat¬ 
isfactory, 

All States were requested to administer the test bat¬ 
tery to a small sample — at least 200 — to be selected 
from a minimum of 10 schools of pupils from Class V, 
The purpose was to study the gam over a school yeai 


6 The maximum possible score. 

7 Tripura is excluded These tests were not common lor all the States 
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Table 16.5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


class 

Auth 

RC'(P) RC(S) 

IF A' 

A W. 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

IV (19491 

21 5 

21 6 

a 2 

22 6 

12 1 

11 5 

U4 

111 9 

V (619) 

23 0 

22 3 

8 5 

24 t 

13.0 

12 1 

16 2 

119.2 


Although pupils of Class V scoied, on the aveiage, 
highei lhan [hose of Class IV in all the tests, the diffci- 
enees weie small The propoitionate diffeience was high¬ 
est on ihe test on Spelling, this peihaps is a skill that is 
emphasised after the childien have mastered Lhe basic 
minimums of writing One had expected a highei gain in 
the Lest in authmetic, too, but this was limited to an 
aveiage of 1,5 scoies only The nnpiovement was least 
in Reading Coirtpi el tension Deficiency in understanding, 
on the pait ol the teachei, of the higher skills involved 
in leading compiehension could be partly responsible 
foi the very limited impiovement 


The diffeicnces m achievements ol children divided 
over legions were also studied, Ludhiana was selected as 
a leplacemenl foi Lhe Capital city as the Union Tenitoiy 
of Chandigaih was lhe seat ol the governments of both 
Punjab and Haryana. The Jilteienccs ovei the regions 
were large and cleai-cut; Lhe pattern of differences were 
the same on each of the seven tests, culminating in the 
maximum diffeience of 72 points (35%) in the highest 
and lowest-achieving regions. In the case of Ludhiana, 
the sample of childien was selected from the city only, 
in the Patiala iegion, the sample was drawn from the 
district of Bhatinda Ludhiana is an mdustnal city while 
Bhatinda may he a baclcwaid aiea The drffeienc.es among 
the legions were very substantial 

The chilldren's achivcmenl on two of the tests, 
namely, Arithmetic and Reading Compiehension (para- 
giaphs), were studied as divided ovei objectives, and in 
case of Aiithmetic, topics as well 


Table 16.6 

ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Regum 


Ailth 


RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

/I \V 

SS 

Spell. 


Total 

Ludliumi 

Mean 

28 1 


33 2 

13 1 

30 4 

17 7 

15,2 

20.1 


157 8 

(143) 

SD 

4,9 


35 

l 9 

93 

3.1 

2 4 

4.4 



P.itiiilj 

Mean 

17 4 


14,1 

6 3 

17 8 

9,2 

92 

11 4 


85 4 

(584) 

SD 

8 7 


93 

46 

10 5 

6 2 

5 2 

77 



Jalandhar 

Mean 

22 7 


23.8 

8 6 

23,9 

12 a 

12 2 

15 2 


119 2 

(1222) 

SD 

7 0 


8,9 

3 9 

86 

4.6 

4 0 

69 





Table 16.7 





Table 16.8 




ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC - 

OBJECTIVE-WISE 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — 

TOPIC-WISE 


Objective 


Mean 

SD 

Mean as Peicentage 

Topic 


Mean SD 

Mean as Peicentage 

Knowledge (19) 


97 

3 5 

51 0 

Time (3) 


2 0 10 


66 7 


Understanding (12) 

0.8 

2 8 

56.7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

3 3 1.5 


47 1 


Application (9) 


50 

2 6 

55 5 

Fundamental Opeiations (12) 7.0 3 0 


58.3 


Total (40) 

21 5 

80 

53 7 

Weights 

and Measures (3) 

1 3 9 


4 3 3 



The lowest percentage was in knowledge items, at 
best it could be explained as a case of 'no differences' 
ovei the Lhiee objectives, comparable percentages over 
'Knowledge' and 'Under standing’ had been noticed in 
some other States as well but a comparable percentage 
on 'Application' items had not been obtained in any 
other State, nor had the peicentage foi 'Knowledge' been 
smaller than the one foi 'Understanding', 


Decimals (7) 3 5 4 7 

'"Unitary Method and 2 1 9 

Others (3) 

Total 21 5 8,0 


50 0 
70 0 

53.7 


A high percentage of score on Unitary method was 
noticed in all the States which could be due to the three 
items being very easy or the questions being very similar 
to the ones practised in the classrooms, It had also been 
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hypothesised that simple problems (sums) involving lhe 
unitary method were Laughl hy lenchers by lnlioducLion 
of lules and practised sulhuently in the ckusiootn Its 
proximity lo the everyday experiences ol Uie childien as 
the reason behind the high pass pei centages could not 
he siippoiLed as the peicentage scoie on Weights and 
Measures, an area ol daily experience ol the childien, 
had the lowest aveiage, the laLtei was difficult to ex¬ 
plain A plausible mason cotild be the use of different — 
at times even kiulLy — nomenclature in day-to-day lians- 
actions For example, Lhe use of 'pav' foi 250 giams, or a 
kilo instead of a liUe lor liquids 

A high pelcentage scoie on Time could be due to 
the ‘lecency’ factor Factors and Multiples and Decimals 
weie consideied somewhat difficult aieas, Mote than 
58% aveiage foi Fundamental Opeiations was consid¬ 
ered baiely satisfactory 


Table 16-9 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT IN HEADING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

iD 

Mean as Petcenttige 

Noting Detail (17) 


9 7 

4 8 

57 0 


Simple Compithensinn" (13) 

(i 4 

34 

49 2 


Inference ,J (14) 


55 

3 1 

39,3 


Total (44) 


21 Ci 

10 3 

19 L 



Table 16.10 



DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — 

LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

location 


Mean 

SD 

t 

Ailth 

U 


22 5 

H 4 

3 18' 


K 


21 1 

7,H 


HC(P) 

U 


22 2 

10 8 

1 51 


it 


21 4 

10.2 


KC(.S) 

u 


8 8 

4 7 

3 47 


R 


8 0 

4.2 


WK 

LI 


22 6 

11 6 

1H 


11 


22 5 

9 2 


A W 

U 


12 2 

6 1 

55 


R 


12 0 

5 3 


S.S 

U 


11 2 

5 1 

195 


R 


11 (5 

4 4 


Spelling 

U 


13 5 

7.6 

3 17' 


R 


14 7 

7 2 


ltC (total) 

u 


31 0 

14 4 

2.28 


u 


29 4 

13 1 


T (5 'S 6 I 71 

u 


36 9 

16 7 

1 99 


R 


38 4 

14 0 



LJilxin - 503 Rural - 144(5 
p< ,05 ' p< 01 


In contrast to a neai comparable achievement in 
AiiLhmclic on dilfeient objectives, Lhe dilleiuues m die 
mothei Longue weie cleai-cul and in the cxpecicd clnec- 
lion The simplest level ol compiehending, l e , unbihing 
rnfoimation piovided, was found to be easiest, and chaw¬ 
ing inference, the most difficult 

The chlleiences in the achievements til pupils, when 
divided ovei location, genclei and caste, weie also stud¬ 
ied 'lhe ldevant details can be seen in Tables 16 10 lo 
16 12 

Seventv-foui pei cent ol Lhe sample ol pupils in this 
study was Irani uiia! aieas 1,1 In thiee out ol seven tests v 
uiban childien scoied somewhat highci than then uual 
eountcipails, two of these chlleiences weie slaiistrcally 
significant The uual gioup made up some ol the dillei- 
ences lay scoung lugllei than uiban childien in the tests 
on stiucture of a sentence and spelling, the dilletence 
loi the lalter was statistically signilicanl A diUeience ol 
1,6 scores (only) in the total went in layout ol uiban 
childien Howe vet, the difleiences need lo be seen in 
lhe light ol the very high scenes attained by a small 
sample of childien horn the city ol Ludhiana 

Table 16.11 


OIFPERPNCES IN ACHIEVEMEN l — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Cfendei 

Mean 

SO 

; 

Aiith 

B 

21 l 

K 2 

2 06 


G 

21 9 

77 


RCt P) 

II 

21 0 

10 2 

2 76' 


G 

22 3 

10 i 


R'XSJ 

11 

H 0 

i 5 

2 46 


Cl 

H 5 

1 3 


WK. 

n 

11 2 

9 9 

1 40 


c. 

11 9 

9 9 


A W 

b 

M 7 

5 4 

3 03 1 


Lt 

12 5 

5 6 


S S 

u 

1 1 2 

‘i 7 

3 63 1 


G 

1 L 9 

4 3 


Spelling 

li 

13 8 

7 4 

3 80 


a 

15 1 

7.3 


RC (Total) 

B 

29 0 

13 4 

2 92' 


G 

307 

13 6 


T 

B 

36 7 

14 7 

4,17' 

(5 + 6-17) 

G 

39 5 

14 6 



Boys - 102<t Gills - 925 
js< 05, " p< 01 


In contrast to the uiban/uual divide, the cliffei ences 
weie moie pronounced among boys and gills, with the 
latter achieving consistently higher scoies in all lhe tests 


8 This includes , 

(a) denying meaning of ditlicult words ham lhe cunlext, and 

(b) relating things at a simple level 

9 This includes Identifying the message oi die central idea and the title of the sviile-up 

10 The percentage ol enrolment fiom ratal areas in the i986 stuvey was 81, 
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leaving no loom loi doubt about the dneclion of the 
dilleicnce The number of gills in tlie .sample was lnwei 
Ilian that of the boys and formed 17 5% of the sample 
only Wheie the homes me equally suppoitive ol educa¬ 
tion of boys and gnis, the Iatiei have been found Lo 
achieve highei in examinations 11 

Table 16.12 


mrFFHENCLS IN ACHItVLMl-NI — C-VS’l L \\ I St. 


If s/ 

(iiimp 

Mean 

SD 

/• 

Audi 

SC 

21 7 

H 0 



ST 

2'l 1 

0 0 

4 LH 


BO 

22 S 

7 5 



Ollieis 

21 0 

8 1 


ROOM 

SC 

11 3 

10 1 



ST 

21 8 

8 6 

5 96' 


HC 

22 6 

9 7 



Olhei.s 

20 8 

10 6 


UC(S) 

SC 

iS 3 

J i 3 



S’l 

8 2 

3 9 

2 76 


IK 

s y 

1 1 



Ollieis 

H 0 

1 4 


\V K 

SC 

22,4 

9 8 



sr 

25 0 

10 6 

5 25' 


tic 

25 0 

H 9 



Ollieis 

22 1 

10 1 


A \V 

SC 

12 1 

3 4 



ST 

12 8 

4 9 

3 34 


1IC 

13 1 

5 8 



Olliei s 

It H 

5 7 


s s 

SC 

117 

5 8 



ST 

11 5 

4 7 

1,4 i 


HO 

119 

4 3 



Olliei s 

11 3 

4 h 


Spell ini' 

SC 

H 5 

74 



S'l 

17 3 

5 9 

1,81 


HO 

14 8 

6 8 



Ollieis 

14 2 

7 4 


HC (lhUl) 

SC 

30 6 

1.3 4 



ST 

30,0 

12 2 

4 03' 


HC 

.31 5 

12 5 



Otheis 

28 8 

137 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

.38 3 

14 9 



ST 

51 6 

13 7 

2 42 


HC 

39 H 

12 9 



Ollieis 

37 3 

15 0 


SC - 764 ST - 

22, HC - 218, 

Otheis - 945 




p< Os, p< 01 

Two ol the foui caste groups weie piominent in the 
- sample, SC being 39 2% and 'Olhei.s' - 48 5%, ST weie a 
negligible 1 1%, and Backwaicl Classes, another 11,2%. 


The dilfeiences on all the tests were statistically signifi¬ 
cant, Going by Lhe toLal scoie on all the Lests, Backwaicl 
Classes had the highest aggregate ol 119 1, followed by 
SI (1187), SC (13 0) and 'Otheis' (109 2). That Back- 
watd Classses achieve bighet lhan 'Otheis' had been 
seen in some othei States as well 'Otheis 1 had the low¬ 
est mean sane If the ma|oi pait ol the gtoup belonged 
Lo the in ban areas, iL could come from the lowet socio¬ 
economic educational group as the childicn ol the higher 
socio-economic group aie olten sent to English-medium 
schools by the parents 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

All the valuables ieluted Lo Lhe individual oi to lhe home 
background weie iegiessed against achievement m Read¬ 
ing Comprehension and Aiithmclic separately' To i educe 
the numbei of vauables, some ol lhe.se weie combined 
to gel Lhe composite scoies on thiee genetal variables 
‘Home Background’, ‘Facilities foi Learning' and 'Educa¬ 
tional Environment at Home’, 

The iegression coefficient for the variables enteied 
in the thiee composite vauables aie given below 


Home R.ickgrounrl 



nc 

Alith 

hoc .IllOll 

42 

.411 

r.ulia's Oi'i'up ition 

1 19’ 

A .3 

C.iste 

- 36 

- 14 

F.ithei's Education 

84 

2 i 

Mothei's Education 

231' 

1 07” 

Numbei ol Siblings 

96 

42 

It 

2S 

20 

p^ .05, p< 01 



‘Father's Occupation’ and 'Molhet's Education’ turned 

out to be mosi tmpoilanl with tefeience to vai 

labiliLy m 

school achievement, In addition ‘Father's Education’ and 

the 'Si/.e of the Family’ had some influence on 

i achieve- 

men! in language but the same 

did not make 

a signifi- 

cant contnbution to differences 

in achievement in auth- 

metic The V between 'Mothers’ 

Education’ and the num- 

ber of siblings was - 145 



Facilities for Learning 




nc 

Anth 

Attended Pie-school 

1 01 

64 

Place for Study 

-83 

89 

Help ip Homewoik 

3 05’ 

1 12 

Availability of Textbooks 

2 57‘ 

2 90" 

Availability ol 1 Study Material 

-1 37 

-2 73" 

Helping Household 

1 57’ 

-03 

Regularity In Attendance 

1 18 

-1 55 

R 

17 

22 


It As observed in vimnus public e.\.imln.uion.s 


p< 05, " p< 01 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


'Help in Homewoik’ and availability ol study mate¬ 
rnal, including textbooks, made a significant conlubution 
to achievements’ ol children It expiessed the lamily's 
involvement with then chiklien’s studies. The last two 
variables listed, namely, "Helping Household' and 'Regu- 
hu Altendance’, weie oLhei facets of concern ol the fam¬ 
ily but then influence on achievement for the two crite¬ 
rion variables had opposite signs The negative sign foi 
the latter in ielation Lo arithmetic could not be explained, 
V between these two vanahles was- - 075 

The value of R also difleied foi these two composite 
vaiubles While geneial home backgiound had a higher 
relationship with Reading Compiehension, concern of 
the family had a highci R with achievement in Aiith- 
nietic It is likely that learning of language is moie easily 
influenced by the general environment aL home while 
the family's concern gets concretised in extending help 
m authmetic 


Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Arith 

Get Newspaper 

3 09' 

1 91 

Gel Magazines 

3 n 

1 32 

Rooks at Home 

-2 78 

-1 41" 

Heads Hooks 

-87 

36 

R 

Is 

13 

p< 05, p< 01 



The inleiesl of the family in 

leading, as expi 

essecl in 

availability of leading malenal 

at home, seems 

to influ- 

ence the child's peifoimance in 

study-ielaled tasks, This 


composite variable had smaller Rs than the pievious 
Lwo, 

These thiee vcuiables along with live olheis weie 
legiessecl with achievement in leading comprehension 
and authmelic, scpaiatcly Then conlubution to tcrtal vaii- 
ancc in achievement nf the two cntciion vanables is 
given below 

Table 16 13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF Pill'll RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ltl'APING CQMPK1 IILNSION 


Vat ictbh 

R 

A’-' 

Inurnment 
in R- 

1• 

1 

Wonj Knowledge 

46S 5 

2195 

2105 

547 60 

47 

Home Hackgiouncl 

5089 

2589 

019a 

103 55 

28 

Time watch TV 

5150 

2652 

0063 

16 73 

21 

Edunl Environ 

5204 

2708 

0056 

14 85' 

16 

Facilities 

5224 

2729 

0020 

5 43 

18 

Tor Learning 

Gendei 

5239 

2745 

0016 

4,43 

07 

Similm Language 

5249 

2755 

0010 

2 71 

-03 

Age 

,52s9 

2755 

0000 

- 

-07 


p< ,0S; ' p< 01 


Table 16.13 (b) 

CON IRIHUTION OF Pill’ll. — HELM! P VAlllAIULS 
TO ACl I1EVEMEN l IN A HI TI1M1 'I IC 


Vai iables 

R 

rv 

Inuenwnt 
in A’-' 

7- 

1 

Woid Knowledge 

4367 

1907 

1907 

45H 90' 

'll 

Home Rat lcgi mind 

,4530 

2052 

0145 

35 56 

.20 

Time Watch TV 

.4613 

2128 

0075 

18 62 

19 

Eclunt Enviion 

4647 

2160 

0032 

7 93 

12 

Age 

1656 

2168 

0009 

2 26 

-08 

Gendei 

4662 

2173 

0005 

- 

05 

Facilities foi 

4664 

2175 

0002 

- 

10 

Leaj ning 






Similai Language 

4665 

2176 

000(1 

“ 

03 


p< 01 


In addition on Lo the seoies on (lie tesl on Wind 
Knowledge, which was consideiecl a sun agate feu a lesL 
of general ability, ‘Home Backgiound', ’Time Watch TV' 
and 'Educational Enviionmenl at Home' seemed to make 
a difference lo the achievement of chilclien at sihuol 
The significant conlubution ol watching TV in Punjab 
whould be seen in the light ol the fact that mote than. 
50% children teporled watching TV and that them was 
significant scope for the vanable to be opeiative It also 
had significant positive Vs with both the enteuon vari¬ 
ables As in othc'i Slates, moie independent vanables 
contiihuted to inaement in R J with Reading Compiehen- 
sion than Arithmetic, While in the case ol the latLei 
enteuon, no othei vanable made a significant contnbu- 
tion lo IT, 'Facilities tor Achievement' and 'Cicndei' both 
turned out to be significant with tespect to cltileiences in 
achievement in language 

The diffeience in the language spoken at home and 
the medium ol instiuction was not impoilanL pei se in 
Punjab -- only 2.5% childicn leporied the Lwo lo he 
diffeient. Age had a negative T' with both the catena 

The peicenlage of explained vanance ielated to 
achievements of pupils in Reading Compiehension and 
Arithmetic that was associated with home- and individual- 
lelated variables was quite substantial in Punjab, Both 
the R 2 s weie high compared to what was obtained in 
seveial other Slates This was expected in a nch Stale 
like Punjab, theie was gteater possibility of homes pio- 
viding varied environments foi facilitating learning, 

Some of Lhe diffeiences m pupil achievement would 
also anse because of the vaiialion in the facilities avail¬ 
able and the practices adopted by the schools All the 
school-ielaLed vanables on which data weie obtained in 
this study, excluding Lhose ptovtding mtoimation about 
the teacheis and the piactices’ adopted by them in teach¬ 
ing, weie legresseel with pupil achievement, 
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The range of school means in most StaLes was largei 
than would be geneially expected, In Punjab, too, the 
standaid deviation ol 93 school means was 6 5' 2 points 
computed to 8 0 12 of the distnbution of scores obtained 
by nearly 2,000 pupils 

Table 16.14(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OP SCHOOL-RELATEP VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Veil lable 

K 

R- 

Imminent 

111 

J- 

1 

Age of the 
Headmastei 

2483 

0616 

06 i 6 

5 98 

25 

Teuchei.s 

UntminecI 

3673 

1349 

0733 

7 62' 

19 

Hoys/Girl,s/Co-ed 

421H 

1779 

0430 

4 66 ' 

- 16 

Rooms pei Class 
Gioup 

45'tH 

2069 

0290 

3 21 

16 

Facilities loi 

Pupils 

4945 

2445 

0377 

4 54 

- 10 

Pmpoitinn SC/ST 

5194 

2698 

0253 

2 97 

18 

Percentage 

Attendance 

,5395 

2911 

0213 

2.55 

16 

Location ol 

School 

5538 

3067 

0157 

1 90 

- 12 

Years of 

Existence 

5666 

3210 

0143 

174 

14 

'lime Given (Anth ) 

,5765 

3323 

0113 

1 39 

05 

Time Given (Lang ) 

5920 

3505 

0182 

2 26 

03 

PTA 

,6075 

3691 

,0182 

2 36 

18 

Hooks in the 

Libiary 

6197 

3840 

, ,0149 

1 91 

-02 

Pie-Pnmary 

Classes 

,6363 

4048 

0209 

2 74 

19 

Admn of School 

6440 

4147 

0099 

1 30 

14 

Facilities toi 

Teacheis 

,6527 

4261 

,1114 

1 50 

,04 

Professional 

Training ot 
Headmastei 

6634 

4400 

0140 

1 87 

- 20 


p< ,05. ' p< ,01 


Table 16.14(b) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

7? 

A 1 -' 

Inclement 
in R J 

1 - 

r 

Age of the Pupil 

2491 

0620 

,0620 

6 02 

-25 

Facilities for 

Pupils 

3078 

0947 

0327 

3 25 

-18 

PTA 

,3399 

1155 

.0208 

2 09 

17 

Book Bank 

3664 

1343 

0187 

1,90 

- 18 

Teachers 

Untrained 

3966 

1573 

0230 

2 38 

05 

Total Enrolment 

4145 

,1718 

0145 

1 50 

.33 

Age of the 

Headmastei 

4301 

1850 

0132 

1 37 

02 

Participation in 
Projects 

4435 

1967 

0117 

1 22 

-08 

Working Days 

4625 

2139 

0172 

1 82 

-06 

Hoys/Girls/Co-ed 

,4774 

2279 

0140 

t 49 

-07 

Time Given to Arith. 

4896 

2398 

0118 

1 26 

09 

Time Given to 
(Lang ) 

5160 

2662 

0265 

2 89 

-01 

Operation Blackboard 

.5293 

2802 

0140 

153 

.03 

Classes In School 

5273 

2887 

0086 

94 

05 

Pie-prirruny Classes 

5669 

.3214 

,0326 

3 70 

07 


' p< .05 


Several other variables made small contributions to 
R z to take the totals to 48% and 38% with respect to 
Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic, respectively 
It was hypothesised that more variance related to 
Arithmetic would be associated with school-related vari¬ 
ables than that for Reading Comprehension It did not 
turn out to be so In both Tables 13 and 14, the peicenl- 
age variance attributable to independant variables ex¬ 
plored m this study remained lower for Anthmelic. It 
may be mentioned that the standard deviation of the 
distribution of scores in arithmetic was smaller than for 
the test in language, indicating lesser vanablility, in any 
case in achievement in Arithmetic 


12 The statistic was vci y close to the medians for all States which were 6 4 and 7.9 respectively. 
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Fen cimsideung die tmpouance ol a a uiahle vis-a- 
Vis the chfleiences tn school means, consistency in then 
contiibulion lo Id was kept in mind It F values ten both 
R- wcic signilicant, Lhe leliabilily ol its conliihulion was 
lilted high None ol Llie vaiiahles in I’ujah measuied up 
lo this standaid Only 'Paulines loi lAipil' came close to 
it, Although, admmistiatively, the schools weie not dd- 
ferenL hom each oili cm, iM% weie admimsteied by the 
government; very tew weie newly opened but they did 
seem Lo clitlei in the kind nt physical iaciliLies they hacl 
For example, halt lhe school had a sepaiale room toi Lhe 
heaclnvasLei, 58% had sepaiale unnals toi gills It was 
likely that the schools hacl managed clitteieni levels ol 
IaciliLies — physical (01 ielated to academic wot It) — with 
the hc*lp ol Lhe local communities, 

Both the Vs wete negalne Could it be that some 
schools paid more attention to buildings and physical 
facilities and less to making use of theuV 


Oihei v.uiahles lh.it ccuitiihiiLed a signilicant incle¬ 
ment to R- related lo Reading Comprehension were 'Age 
ol the I leadnmastei', ‘Teatheis Iinlmined' and lhe school 
admitting only hoys 01 gills Oldei heaclinasieis seemed 
to manage heltei learning on lire pail ol then pupils, 
nodi Id were positive and the one with Reading Com¬ 
prehension was not too small 

The conlnbuLion of "leacheis Unnamed', loo, could 
be explained as the pereenlage ic pot led by headmaster 
was negligible (1,1%) Rite same can be said with tegaid 
lo the schools being co educational, Foi Aiiihmetic, no 
variable othei than ‘Age ol lhe Pupil’ made a slalistically 
significant conliihulion lo Id In geneial, it may be said 
dial none ol lhe vaiiahles exploicd bad a vety significant 
impact on difleiences between schools, llie conlnbulions 
were small hut llie same added up to reasonable huge 
totals 

There was balance between the vattanie related lo 
home and school vaiiahles in llie Male 


IS Elgin pei cent schools repoited having a Parent Tc.rehci Association 
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Table 16-B 

INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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In addition to the capiL.il city of Jaipui, the Stale of 
Rajasthan was divided inLo five othei regions from which 
disliiLls of lldaipui, Kota, Jaipui, Chum and Jodhpur 
weie selected in the lust step of sampling Two hundied 
and seventy-foni schools weie identified and a sample 
ol neatly 4,000 sludenLs was planned But the StaLe cooi- 
dinaling authoiity could not cairy ouL Lhe woik in Churn, 
and the entile sample of 24 schools having an estimated 
numbei of 432 pupils was dropped 

Table 17-1 

SAML’LFS PLANNED AND OH PAINED 


Riston No of Si hoots No of Pupil*, 


Capital (,'ily 

21' 


550 




24- 


360 

Ucl.upui 

55 


775 




55 


457 

Kola 

46 


682 




54 


589 

Jaipui 

53 


663 




4H 


325 

Jodhpui 

74 


958 




54 


520 

total 

250 


3628 




235’ 


2251 


The number ol schools and pupils weie distubuted 
ovei Lhe legions so as to make it a self-weighted sample, 
The imbalance in latios between obtained and planned 
schools oi pupils in any legion would affect the Stale 
aveiages, that is, in case Lheie weie significant cltffei- 
ences in the achievement ol childien belonging to diffei- 
ent legions The two legions with minimum and maxi¬ 
mum coverage of pupil samples weie Jaipui (49%) and 
Kota (86%), the aggiegate means of these districts not 
being very diffeienl fiom each othei, this imbalance was 
not likely Lo have affected the Stale mean 

A big difference in acLual attendance and enrolment 
was indicated by the availability of 62% of the expecLed 


pupil sample fiom 94% of Lhe schools The average 
enrolment in Class IV in uiban aieas according to the 
Fifth AH India Educational Survey conducted in 1986 was 
33 It is not cleai why only 15 pupils, on the aveiage, 
weie available in the city of Jaipui, More than the allo¬ 
cated number of schools weie appioached to make up 
62 % ol the expected numbei of pupil sample 

The lepresentativeness of the sample was checked 
again by comparing some of the statistics obtained from 
this set of data wiLh those lepoited in the Fifth All India 
Educational Survey of 1986 

Table 17.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Vm lahtu 

Pei tentage 

1986 Suivey Sample 

in the Siudy 

l’nmaiy (only) Schools 

76 7 

67 3’ 

Gnl Students 

28 0 

27 3’ 

Scheduled Caste Students 

16,7 

13,T 

Scheduled lube Students 

10 5 

14 1’ 

Women Teachers 

23 4 

25 1‘ 

Tunned Teatheis 

84 1 

86 4’ 


A smaller percentage of pumaiy (only) schools was 
noticed in the sample The difference of 9% could easily 
be due Lo upgtacling of a latge number of schools m the 
Slate, The slightly lowei percentage of gills could be due 
to the highei late ol absenteeism among gills The differ¬ 
ence, in the same direction, was laigei foi SC pupils. As 
the survey statistics weie based on enrolment, it would 
include unwilling pupils or children of unwilling patents 
who weie enrolled but did not attend school, The num¬ 
bei of ST pupils could have increased Interestingly, the 
combined statistics of the SC/ST pupils in the sample 
were compaiable to the coi responding figuie in the sur¬ 
vey. With caste groups frequently agitating for change in 
their status, the leality may be near the status quo in the 
last five years. 


1 The numbei planned 

2 The numbei letamed 

3 Pupil data weie made available foi 242 schools, data from seven schools was chopped for one reason or the other. 
Source 

4 The School Questionnane 

5 The Pupil Questionnane 

6 The leachei Questionnane 
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Small increases in Lhe percentage ol women 01 U allied 
Leachets weie in Lhe expecled dnecLion In (act, the 
difleiences in lhe dcsiicd dneciion weie smallei Ilian in 
several olhei States 

Theie was no lcnson lo conclude IhaL the sample ol 
pupils and schools loi which d-aLa weie available was 
biased m any jiaiLiculai way 

The Tests in the State 

Rajasthan pailicipalecl both in development ol the fn.sL 
dialLs ol Lhe tests as well as the tiy-out of Lhe malenal 
As the State used Lhe tests in Hindi, translations weie not 
Involved 

Table 17-3 


DIFFICULTY VAIUES OF ITEMS IN VARIOUS TESTS 


Paw PcrtanUiguAnth 

li'.CUP 

RC(S) 

\VK 

A W 

AW 

Spell 

JO - 19 


2 






20 - 29 

) 

- 



2 


7 

50 - 39 

9 

3 

l 


3 


7 

sO - s9 

12 

li 

3 

16 

7 

4 

7 

60 - 59 

9 

15 

9 

17 

S 

12 

3 

60 - 09 

7 

7 

l 

6 

3 

1 

I 

70 - 79 

1 

- 

l 

1 

t 

1 

- 

Median 

47 0 

49 5 

53 y 

51 9 

49 5 

53 7 

37 I 


WiLh the exception ol the lest in spelling, all otheis 
seemed to have leasonable difficulty values The chil- 
clien in Rajasthan seemed paibculaiiy pooi in this skill It 
is likely that emphasis on skills involved in willing is 
delayed in the Slate The scores on two other tests, 
namely, selecting appropiiate woid and identifying lhe 
coirect constuiction of a sentence, would be mlluenced 
m 01 e easily by exposuie Lo leading and listening Spell¬ 
ings are learnt specifically in Lhe elassioom 

The Hems were veiy well balanced mound the 60% 
pass peuentage the Disu uiiinatmn Indices weie cjuile 
high with, median values vaiying between 54 5 to 75 3 
The items on the test on spelling had the hugest dis¬ 
crimination values, sepaiaLing the high achieveis bom 
low achievers very cleaily 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Of the 2,251 pupils of Class IV that responded lo the test 
battery, only 64% weie fiom the nual areas According 
to the enrolment statistics of 1986, Lhe uual'gioup in 
primaly classes was 75% of all Lhe clnlclien attending 
Classes 1 to V The peicentage in this sample could be 


lowei because ol a soinewli.il biased lepicsenialmn ol 
schools The cniolment slalistic.s could also be inhaled 
Uibamsalion dining these live yea is could be tunuibiil- 
mg to some ol lhe dilleicnie lhe gills weie only 27'Ki 
ot the -sample 'lhe aveiage age ol these duldien was 
L() 2 yens Seventy pet < cut cluMien belonged in ‘Qth- 
eis', 16 and 14%, u-spccuvclv, Ui M, and M gioups, the 
RC group was a small 3% Only 11% pupils came hom 
small families nl one ni two duldien tin icsl mu 
nearly equally divided ovei 3-1 <u moic than loin chil- 
dien families 

Tlnity-foui pel cent laiheis anil ti2".'u mothcis weie 
illiterate AnoLhei 20% lalhcis and 17% molheis had ,stud¬ 
ied up lo Lhe piinuuy level, on the olhei side, 12% 
fatheis and 2% molheis had gone to college 'lhe pei¬ 
centage of graduate falheis was lhe lughesl m K.i|aslhan 
Foily-eight pci cent iatheis weie fanneis, ne.uly 8% were 
etlhei unskilled woikcis oi were unemployed Ten pei 
cenl falheis weie piofession.il,s oi had high-salmied |obs 

Appioximalelv 50% duldien had allemled some kind 
ol pie-school, 4(i% s,ud they spoke some language olhei 
Ilian Hindi, which could be Mai wan <n R-ipislhani Sixty 
per cent clnldicn could attend school legulaily, a negli¬ 
gible one pei cenl said they had lo miss u hei|uenlly 
More than 'i()% lamiltes icquued lltcu duldien to help 
with domestic and olhei lamily-ielaled wink loi Kvo oi 
mote houis evety day, [.css than 50% duldien tecetved 
help bom the family in doing then homewoik, 12% said 
they had some place whcic they could sit and study 

Seventy-live pei cenl duldien said they had most of 
lhe books, only 5% had lew books, lhe compaiahle 
percentages leu othei study material weie 69 and 10 

A newspaper was leceived m 29% of homes, and 
magazines in 26% One thud ol the homes had some 
books but nirue than 50% ehildien said they lead some¬ 
thing oilier than Lexlhooks 

The molheis of a Luge number ol duldien were 
illiterate The percentage of illiterate Iatheis was also on 
the high side, but so was the peicentage of giaduate 
fathers Moie than 15% did not speak al home lhe lan¬ 
guage thiough which ihey learnt at school Quite a lew 
ehildien ie.id books olhei than Ihcii textbooks 

The Teachers 

Ol the 418 icacheis of pbmaiy classes in Rajasthan, 77 5% 
were teaching in nual areas, only 25% were women 
Sixty-eight pei cent could be considered young, being less 
than 35 yeais of age; only 10% were olclci than 50 yeais, 
indicating rapid expansion of education in lhe last 10 to 
15 yeais. Conesponding lo Lhe age, 43% were newly 
recruited, then Lotal Leaching exponente being less than 
five yeais, 15% had taught foi moie than 20 yeais, 
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The pi opt ii linn ol gi.idiulr teacheis in Rajasthan was 
d high 52%, next only In tint in Aiim.uli.il PudexlT, 
anothei 30% Ic.u has had (passed then higher scvontl.uy 
examination he.ss than 2% teat has weie noiMnatiieii- 
lalc.s Conesponding to the high pcieentage ol gi.tellt¬ 
ales, 38 5% also had a 1) Lid degiee, including 15% who 
had gone Lluough a lout-ye-.u comptehensive piogr.itnmc 
ol geneial-uiun-piolessional education A laige majonly 
ol 58% had teccived two yeais ol Jtiniot Iiastc Tunning, 
C% teachers did not lespond to the question, they could 
be unnamed'’ ThnLy-eight pei cent teacheis said they 
Intel icceived some in-seiviLL* naming 

Moie than hall the teacheis lived vety close to then 
schools needing veiy little time loi Ravelling Only 2 d% 
lequiied two oi mote Itoins evciy day to tiavel to and 
horn their place of wink 

The teacheis weie quite conservative in dial 92% 
had not tiled any new teaching piactices lint tliey felt 
that such expenmentalion was likely to impinvc both 
the lnteiest and achievements ol pupils Only 'tl% teacli- 
eis said they olten used niateiial oLhei than the text¬ 
books in leaching then students, 11% raiely used any¬ 
thing besides books, Twenty-eight pci cent had nevei 
developed any matenal themselves Ol the test, 22% said 
they had developed plenty ol teaching aids; 60% had 
involved even then pupils in this activity 

Twenty-two pet cent teacheis canted out monthly 
te.sLs but 70% evaluated theii pupils 2-3 tunes a yeai, 8% 
did it only once a yeai. Thiity pet cent teacheis made 
tesluaed use ol leedback fiom evaluation, only 23% 
used it Foi diagnosing weaknesses in teaching-learning 
and foi piomolion, toes Ihghly-eighl pei cent teacheis 
checked liomewcuk icgulurly .Students asked questions 
olten in 70% ol the dassioont 

The neaily one-thiid ol the teachers did not have 
copies ol the textbooks and bonowed the same hum the 
pupils, piobahly on the spot Twenty-live pet cent teach¬ 
eis did not have easy access to a Hindi language dictio¬ 
nary, 

The teachers in Rajasthan had a bellei educational 
badtgiound, moie Lhan 50% being giaduates But a laige 
ndmbet had piobahly gone Lhiough a couise of profes¬ 
sional education meant for teacheis of secondaiy classes 
They kept moie to the known piactices of teaching. 
One-thud of them did not have their own copies of the 
textbooks, a faiily laige peicentage did not have easy 
access to a dictionary. 


The Headmasters 

i'nity-six per cenL of 248 headmasters who jexponded to 
the School Questionnaue had a B Ed degree, 10% weie 
untrained Ol the rest, 24% had two yeajs ol Jumoi Basic 
li.lining They weie, on the aveiage, quite young, 45% 
oi them heing less than 35 yeans in age The propoition 
who had taught foi less lhan five yeais was also the 
highest m ihe country — 26% Half of them had been 
headmasteis for less Lhan five yeais 

In brief, moie headmasters in Rajasthan weie giadu- 
aLes than anywheie else, but they weie not an expeu- 
encetl lot 

'Ihe Schools 

Eigluy pei cent of the schools in the sample were in 
luial ateas, half ol these weie managed by Lhe StaLe 
government and anothei 35% by local bodies The pei- 
centage oi puvale schools was also a high 15%, smallei 
only to that ol the neighbouring StaLe oi Gujarat Mote 
than one-thud ol Lhe schools had been opened in the 
last ten yeais oi so 

The peicentage of middle and secondary schools in 
the sample weie quite high (33%) hut 90% schools were 
co-educational, pie-pnnraiy classes weie attached to one- 
thud of the schools 

Sixty pei cent ol the schools m Rajasthan had a 
room loi the headmastei, 9 buL a common 100 m for the 
teacheis existed in only 17% of them. Nearly two-thuds 
oi the schools had the facility of drinking-water but 
separate uunals foi gills existed In 28% of the schools 
only, 10 

Only 20% schools had Book Banks; the aveiage num- 
heis of books in Lhe school library was 305 

Theie seemed to be two definite tiends legal ding 
'No Detention Policy’ in the State; 45% schools did noL 
detain childien up to Class III, and anothei 11% pro¬ 
moted them up to Class IV legardless of what they could 
or could not learn. On the other hand, 32% schools 11 
said they did not observe this practice at any stage, the 
5% that did not lespond to this question could also be 
detaining non-achieving children right fiom the begin¬ 
ning 

Opeiation Blackboaid had not touched 72% of the 
schools as yet 12 A PTA existed in only 39% of the schools, 
and 14% of them called seveial meetings during Lhe 
year. 


7 II is not being compared with that in lhe city of Delhi (70%) 

'H The hendm.isleis lepnrled 13,6% teacheis to be untrained, 

9, 10 St 12 This i.s to lie seen in the light ol a high parentage nf middle and secondary schools 
It Pitvate and pnvate aided schools weie 15% 
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The sample of school in Rajasthan had a faiily huge 
numbei of middle and secondary schools' Theie were 
seveial pnvaLe and piivaLe aided schools The faulilies 
in the schools could he latecl as aveiage 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data obtained from 2251 pupils' of Class IV weie analysed 
The overall score was nearly 50% and with the excep¬ 
tion of the test on Spelling Aveiage scores on all othei 
tests vaiied aiound 50%, The Lowest aveiagcs, as in most 
other States, were on tests of authmeuc and spellings 
The skills involved in Lhese two tasks aie mote specific 
to teaching-learning in school When compaicd to othei 
Lests, the achievement on spelling was patticularly low 
It is likely that less emphasis is laid on it up to Class 
IV, H 

Table 17.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS Op PUPILS 


Test 

Arith 

11C(P) RC(S) 

WK 

A \V 

SS 

Spell 

Total 


C40)" 

(44) 

( 16 ) 

(10) 

(24) 

am 

(25) 

(207) 

Mean 

19 3 

22 0 

8.6 

21 5 

11 8 

9.9 

96 

102,7 

SD 

8 3 

10,4 

4.8 

10 5 

55 

5 0 

7.2 


Mean as 

48 2 

50,0 

53 7 

53,7 

49 2 

55 0 

38 4 

49 6 

Peicentage 

KU-20 

0 88 

0 92 

0 89 

0 94 

0.85 

0,88 

0 93 


All India 
Median 

41.2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41,7 

57 8 

42.8 

45.2 


The scores on RC(S) and SS weie iclatively high in 
Rajasthan In several other Stales, the scoies on RC(S) as 
also on AW were lowei than on othei lests, and the 
toimat of the items, being common to both the tests, was 
consideiecl to lie partly responsible, 

All the States were requested to administer the test 
balteiy to a small sample of pupils studying in Class V 
The purpose was to assess the gain in one academic 
year Rajasthan leLuined data for 4 25 pupils of Class V 

Table 17.5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Clay, 

At 1th 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK A W, 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

IV (2251) 

19 3 

22,0 

86 

215 11.8 

9.9 

9 6 

102 7 

V (425) 

20 2 

21,1 

79 

22 3 11 2 

107 

10 6 

104,0 


Only in foui out of seven tests, the pupils of Class V 
had a mean scoie highei than that of children in Class 
IV The difference remained less than or equal to 1 point 
only II may be recalled that nearly 80% schools de¬ 


tained non-achieving children at some stage timing Classes 
1 to III 

In thiee othei tests, the aveiage achievement was 
even lowei loi Class V pupils Although theie was a 
small tlifleience in favotu ol the higher guide in the 
aggiegale, the total piclme can best be desciibed as a 
‘no-tliffeience 1 situation 

At the time of thawing the sample of schools, each 
State was divided into educational regions 1 ’ and a tlisLncl 
was chosen at random from each region,!he puipose 
was twofold. It was felt that such a pioceduie would 
ensuie representativeness of ihe sample; secondly, corn- 
paiisons between legions would become possible This 
would help educational pkmneis anti admimstratois to 
identify regions which need moie attention The capital 
city in the case of all the States was included as a legion 
In addition to Jaipur, the Stale was divided into live 
legions, but the tests weie noL adminisleied in one of 
the legions which was consitleietl as a disluibed aiea 

Table 17.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OR PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Rep inn 

A rllh 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK 

A W 

V S 

Spell 

lot til 

Capital City(3fi0) 14 9 

18 4 

8 0 

187 

12 5 

9 6 

9,2 

91 3 


6 6 

9 1 

n 4 

102 

5 i 

5 4 

6,9 


Udaipur(457) 

20 0 

22 7 

8 9 

23 5 

11 6 

10 2 

10 9 

107 8 


8 2 

11 2 

5 0 

9 3 

5 1 

a 7 

6 5 


Kotn(58P) 

20 3 

23 5 

9 3 

22 3 

12 6 

10 0 

7 9 

105 9 


82 

10 0 

4,6 

9 9 

5 6 

5 0 

7,3 


juipui(3Z5) 

20 1 

22 9 

85 

19,9 

11 9 

10 0 

11 5 

104 8 


8 2 

10 2 

4.6 

11,4 

5 8 

4 8 

7.3 


Jodhpur(520) 

20 4 

21 6 

8 0 

22 0 

10 5 

9,9 

95 

10L 9 


8.6 

10 6 

4,9 

ll/i 

5 3 

5 2 

75 



The aggregate mean of the pupils of the capital city 
was much lower than in any other region oi Ihe Stale as 
a whole, which itself was affected because ol 14% of the 
sample being from Lhe capital ciLy, Wilhotil the sample 
from the capital city, the State mean would be aiound 
105. It can thus be said that Lhe achievements of KoLa 
and Jaipm were around the State aveiage, with Udaipur 
and Jodhpui having slightly highei and lowei aggie- 
gates, respectively Udatpui might have gained, in the 
long run, because of it being the seat of Lhe State Insti¬ 
tute of Educational Reseatch and Tiaining of Rajasthan. 

Lower means that the SLate averages had been no¬ 
ticed in some other capital cities as well IL could be 
because of children of higher-socio economic strata study¬ 
ing thiough the medium ol English in pxtvate oi private 
aided, schools This group of childien came from families 


13 The maximum possible seme 

14 In another context, seveial pmnaiy school teacheis had said that 'Dictation' was not given till Class IV Tills implied dial pupils learnt to 
wnte by copying rathei than by leculling structuie o[ woids, 

15 In some States, administrative legions replaced educational regions 
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which have belLei lesouices and aie more concerned 
about the achievemenL nl ihen childien at school. The 
.schools aie also likely lo have belLei facilities 

Achievements on I wo oi I he LeM.s, namely, Amh- 
melic and Reading Comprehension (puragtaphs), weie 
also studied objeetive-vvi.se, and in case ol Anthmetic, 
topic-wi.se too 

Table 17.7 

ACIIIEVEMENT IN Alll I TIME TIC — OH[ECT1VE-WISF 


Ob/uUu'c• 

Main 

iSD 

Mean ns Peitentage 

Knowledge (191"' 

<1 3 

a (i 

48 9 

Undeistanding (12) 

6 0 

2 H 

40 0 

Apphc.itinn (9) 

i 1 

2 0 

45 5 

fnt.il (-i04 

19 3 

8 1 

4H 2 


No diiteience on mean achievement on items 
calegonsed undci Knowledge and (Jndeistanding had 
been ohseived in othei States as well which could be 
due lo little dilleience between these two objectives at 
this elementary level The peicentuge scoie on applica¬ 
tion items was quite .satisfactory. 

Table 17-8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN 

ARITHMETIC. 

— TOPIC-WISE 

Joint 

Mean 

SO 

Mean m Pei tentage 

'lime (3) 

1.7 

1.1 

5fi 7 

radon* and Multiples (7) 

3,1 

1 7 

44,3 

Fundamental Opu.itlons (12 

) 5 0 

2 9 

46 7 

Weights and Me.i.suies (3) 

1 5 

1 0 

50 0 

Pi actions (5) 

20 

1 4 

40 0 

De< tmals (7) 

4 (i 

1.7 

51 4 

Unitary Method 

1,8 

1.0 

60 0 

plus Oiheis (3) 




Total (4(0 

19 3 

8 3 

48 2 


On the topic-wise division, the patterns were very 
similai ovei the States, with childien getting the maxi¬ 
mum score on Unitary Method and Time. Doth these 
topics cl the advantage of 'recency'; the former prob¬ 
ably also had questions very similar to the ones routinely 
piacLiced in the classioom Low scores were observed 
on Factois and Multiples as well as Fundamental Opera- 
lions, the latter had several questions involving undei- 
standing, 


Table 17-9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN HEADING COMPREHENSION—OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

6D 

Mean a\ Pet tentage 

Noting Detail ( 17 ) 

9 4 

A 4 

55 3 

Simple Comprehension 17 

(13) 6 8 

3 6 

52 3 

Inference 1 * (144 

58 

3 2 

41 4 

Total (44) 

22 0 

10 4 

50.0 


The deci easing pass percentages on the Lhree objec¬ 
tives weie in the expected direction It was encouraging 
Lo note thaL a fairly large peicentuge of pupils could 
lead with simple comprehension 

The differences in achievements of pupils,when di¬ 
vided ovei location, gender and caste were, also studied 

Table 17.10 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


rev 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Anth 

U 

17 8 

7 8 

6 49 


R 

20 2 

84 


RC(l’) 

U 

21,0 

96 

3 40' 


It 

22 5 

10 8 


RC(S) 

U 

85 

4 3 

39 


R 

Hfi 

6 0 


W,K 

U 

20 3 

10 1 

4 10 


It 

22 2 

10 7 


A W 

u 

12.1 

5 1 

2 29' 


R 

11 6 

57 


s.s, 

U 

10 1 

5 0 

83 


n 

99 

5 1 


Spelling 

u 

9.7 

6,8 

,69 


R 

9 5 

7 5 


ltC (total) 

U 

29 5 

12.8 

2 64' 


R 

31 2 

14.8 


T(5 + 6+7) 

U 

32 0 

13 5 

1 51 


R 

31 0 

14 8 



Uiban - 804 Rural - 1447 
P< .05, " p< 01 


Rural children scored moie in three out of seven 
tests; all the differences were statistically significant, The 
uiban group had a slightly higher score on the choice of 
an appiopnate woid in writing. As this competency would 
be influenced by listening to othei persons as well as 
exposure to media communications, print or audio, the 
urban children were at an advantage. The maximum 
difference was on the test in arithmetic, achievement in 
which was more dependent on what was taught in the 
school, However, there was no difference in the scores 
on spelling — another set of tasks dependent more on 
teaching in the school The rural childien had an aggre- 


16 The maximum possible scoie, 

17 This includes. 

Cal deiivtng the meaning of diflicult woids hoin the context, and 
fli) ielating things at a simple level 

18 This Includes identifying Ihe message oi the cuihal Idea and the title of the write-up 
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gate .scoie of 104 5 in companson with 99 5 only of the 
tuban children 

Table 17.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


7 a t 

Gauloi 

Moan 

SD 

/ 

Anth 

a 

19 K 

84 

4 24' 


G 

18 1 

8,0 


RCfl 3 ) 

11 

22 2 

10 5 

1 72 

1 

G 

21 4 

10 3 


RC(S) 

11 

a 6 

48 

32 


G 

8 3 

4,6 


WK 

H 

21 9 

10 5 

3 05‘ 


G 

20 4 

10 4 


AW, 

D 

11 7 

5 5 

J 22 


G 

12 0 

5.3 


S S 

I) 

10 0 

51 

32 


G 

99 

4 9 


Spelling 

11 

9 6 

7 3 

06 


G 

9 6 

70 


RC (toLal) 

11 

30 a 

14 2 

1 38 


G 

29 9 

13 9 


T (3+6+7) 

11 

31 3 

14 5 

32 


G 

31 5 

1.3 8 


Roys - 1637, Gills - 614 




A 

O 





The differences between boys 

and girls followed 

nearly the same pattern as the uiban/iural divide, with 

boys scoring highei than 

the guls. 

Two of 

the diffei- 

ences, 1 e, 

on Aiithmetic 

and Word Knowledge, weie 

statistically 

significant The two aggregates 

totalled to 

103.8 and 99 9, respectively 




Table 17-12 



DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - 

- CASTE-WISE 

Tat 

Gioup 

Mean 

SD 

A 

Aritli 

,SC 

18 3 

87 



ST 

195 

8 5 

9 83' 


BC 

14 8 

8 1 



Othci.s 

19,7 

8 1 


RC(P) 

SC 

19 6 

10 1 



ST 

21 6 

10 7 

16 56' 


lie 

159 

9 8 



Otheis 

22 8 

10 3 


ltC(S) 

. SC 

7,9 

4 8 



ST 

8,1 

5 3 

16 65' 


I1C 

3,5 

5 2 



O tile is 

90 

46 


WK 

SC 

18,6 

11 3 



ST 

20,9 

11 3 

16 29" 


HC 

17 0 

10 8 



Others 

22,4 

10 0 



Tost 

Gioup 

Moan 

SD 

!■ 

A W 

SC 

10,3 

5 5 



SI 

10 6 

3 8 

17 30' 


11C 

11 1 

3 8 



Othei s 

12,3 

3 3 


3 S 

SC 

8 9 

5 0 



ST 

9 5 

4 9 

9 83 


HC 

8 4 

3 4 



Otheis 

10 3 

3 0 


Spelling 

SC 

80 

7 3 



ST 

9 0 

7 5 

9 62 


BC 

76 

72 



Otheis 

10 1 

7 1 


RC (total) 

SC 

27 6 

1.3 9 



sr 

29 7 

13 0 

18 94' 


HC 

21 .3 

14 I 



Otheis 

31 7 

137 


T(5+617) 

SC 

27 3 

1 1 .3 



S'l 

29 2 

13 0 

17 47' 


HC 

' 27 1 

13 1 



Olhei.s 

32 7 

14 0 



SC - 294 ST - 317 I?C - 71 Ollieis - 1369 

p< 01 


The composition ol the sample on ca.Me lines was as 
follows, Otheis - 70%, BC - 3%, ST - M%; SC - 13%. 
Their aggiegate means weie in the same oidei, the hug¬ 
est giotip ’Otheis 1 having the highest mean of 106 6, and 
the smallest of Backward Classes having ihe lowest aver¬ 
age of 80.3 Fomteen per cenL STs had an aggiegate of 
99,2; and SCs, the aggiegate score of 91 7 Although not 
as neatly as in Rajasthan, the majonty gioup having the 
highest aveiage scoie had been noticed elsewheie as 
well, Could it be lliaL, on the one hand, the cuiiiculai 
expenences may become moie iclevanl and, on the olhei, 
gieater undeistanding may develop between the leachei 
and the taught, both these may woik positively foi a 
bettei achievemenl ol Lite hugest gioup 

Deferences on all the Lesls with the exception ol one 
small deviation followed the same lanking (OLheis/ST/ 
SC/BC) and all weie sLalistically significant 

Factors related to Achievement of Pupils 

Data tegaiding the home backgiound ol the pupils, edu¬ 
cational envnonmenl in then homes and facilities avail¬ 
able foi better learning, and peisonal data legaiding age, 
gender, etc,, was regressed againsL two cnteua, namely, 
scores on Reading Compiehension (Lotal) and AiiLhmettc 
Befoie this analysis, data on gioups ol vamibles weie 
combined to obtain composite scoies on ‘Home Back¬ 
ground’, ’Facilities for Learning’ and ‘Educational Unvi- 
lonment at Home’ 
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23.3 


I'he legiession coefficients lot lhe vai inbles cnLeied 
in lhe ihiee composite scoies me given below 


Home Background 



RC 

A1it h 

1 (H .iliun 

3 05 

2 34 

1 .uhei’s Ou’iip.UKm 

2H 

- 16 

( ,1 stu 

1 2H 

60 

Pall id's Education 

62 

-07 

Minim's Education 

02 

07 

Numhci ol Siblings 

75 

33 

R 

15 

16 

p< ni 



‘Location’ and 'Caste' had consistently statistically sig- 

nilicant legiession coefiicienls 

that would enhance the 

leLuionship with achievement 

flic legiession coefhcienl 

on patents ' education had opposite signs with the two 
ciilenon vanables One of the regiession coefficients was 

statistically significant but could 

facilities for Learning 

noL be explained 

easily 


RC 

Anth 

Abended Pie-school 

-3 23 

-2 -15 

Place loi Study 

1 35 

-25 

Help in ttomewoik 

02 

-79 

Aviilubilny ol 'textbooks 

5 ft 

-53 

Avulibihtv ol Study M.ueual 

- 20 

,13 

1 telping Ihmselioltl 

- 55 

- 38 

llegukuily in Allendance 

-1 76 

- 11 

It 

13 

.16 


p< 05, 1 p< 01 


The only vanable which had consistently significant 
legiession coefficients in the composite scoie which would 
have the maximum lelalionship with achievement was 
'Atlendecl Pie-school’, but it also had negative signs It 
was pointed out by some olhei State that scveial of 
these childien attended ICDS programmes which mainly 
piovide bee meals and preventive medical care In sev- 
eial places, the piogiammes have liLtle educational in¬ 
put 

It was, on the whole, a dillicull pictuie to explain 
Educational Environment at Home 


RC Anth 


Gel Newspapci 

-1 50 

-1 69' 

Gel Magazines 

- 87 

-34 

hooks at Home 

- 18 

- 30 

Read hooks 

2 65 

35 

U 

11 

11 


p< 01 


Except lot Lhe last variable, ‘Read Books', which had 
a significant regiession coefficient in the composite scoie 
thaL would maximise R, the pictuie was difficult to com- 
pichend/explain The signs of legiession coefficients of 
the vanable were consistent 

The thiee composite vanables as obtained agains't 
leading compiehension and live others weie regressed 
wiLh achievement in the two crilenon vanables, sepa- 
nttely Their contubution to R 2 are given in Lhe following 
Lables. 

Table 17.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION Or PUPIL - UP LA 1 ED VARIABLES 
TO ACIIIEVEMFN‘1 IN HEADING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R- 

Inclement 

I- 

r 




in R - 



Woitl Knowledge 

5046 

2546 

2546 

768,18" 

51 

Ldunl Envunn 

5096 

2597 

0051 

15 41' 

10 

Home Backgiound 

5131 

2633 

0036 

10,99 

15 

Sinnl.u Language 

5147 

2649 

0016 

5 02' 

03 

Eacililies 

5167 

,2670 

,0020 

6 22 ' 

12 

loi Learning 

Time Watch TV 

5167 

2670 

0001 

0,18 

02 

Age 

516H 

2671 

0001 

- 

' 00 

Gendci 

5168 

2671 

0000 

- 

-03 

p< ,05, p< 01 







Table 17.13 (b) 



CONTHIHUTION OF PUPU.-RELAthD VAUIAhlE.S 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vat table 

R 

R- 

hiuement 

I 1 

1 




in A ,J 



Wold Knowledge 

4220 

1781 

1781 

487 39 

42 

Gendei 

,9266 

1820 

0039 

10 63 

-09 

Time Watch TV 

,4298 

1848 

0028 

7 61 

-06 

Similar I anguage 

4327 

1872 

0025 

6.82' 

.03 

Facilities for 

4353 

1895 

,0023 

6 31 ' 

.10 

Learning 

Home Backgiound 

4367 

1907 

0012 

3 34 

10 

Age 

4377 

1916 

0009 

2 55 

-.03 

Edunl Envlion 

,4378 

1917 

0000 

- 

04 


p< 01 


The differences in the scoies achieved on the lest on 
■Word Knowledge made the maximum contribution to R J 
for both the criteuon vaiiables, WtLh veiy few excep¬ 
tions, this has been the pattern in most States. The other 
variables which made statistically significant conlubtilion 
to R 2 for both Lhe ciiLenon vanables were ‘Similaiity of 
Language', |,J and 'Facilities ioi Learning', ‘Home BaCk- 
giotind 1 followed very closely 'Educational Enviionmenl 
at Home' and 'GendeT exchanged second and last posi- 


19 Thu language spoken .it home being olhei lli.in Hindi was repoiteci hy 46% of lhe children 
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tions for the two criteiia While the foimei tinned out to 
be significant foi achievement in language, the latLer had 
an effect on learning arithmetic Availability of newspa¬ 
pers, magazines and books could have a direct effect on 
a child's interest in reading, it also indicated a family that 
presented a model (for reading) to the child. But the 
significance of Gendei’ with lespect to learning arith¬ 
metic could only reflect a societal bias against girls. 

The significant contribution to R 2 of 'Watching TV' to 
achievement in arithmetic was not understood It had a 
negative small r of -.06, It could be lelated to the eco¬ 
nomic status of the family for which no direct measure 
was available 

The variables related to the pupils as individuals 
including their home backgiound seemed to have greatei 
impact on achievement in language as compared to arith¬ 
metic The latter was probably learnt more in school 
while the former, being highly related to skills in listen¬ 
ing which are continuously acquired at home and in the 
society at large, is influenced more by the home back¬ 
ground variables. 

The relationship of home background variables with 
achievement of pupils was studied in Tables 17.13(a) 
and 17(b). The R 2 for Reading Comprehension was the 
same as the median for all the States and it was higher 
‘ for Arithmetic only by a small margin. Thus the impaci 
of the home and the pupils’ ability could be said to be 
on the expected lines. A similar exercise with respect to 
the school-related variables was also undertaken, in which 
information available about the background and the ex¬ 
perience of headmasters along with the policies and 
practices being followed in schools were regressed against 
achievement on the two criterion vailables. Teacher-re¬ 
lated variables were not used in this analysis. 

The range ol school means was smaller than that 
obtained for the scores of pupils, only by a small mar¬ 
gin. The standard deviation of 210 school means was 6.9 
compared to 8.3 for the distnbution of scores of more 
than 2,200 pupils. 2 " 

Table 17.14(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN HEADING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 1 

Increment 

!• 

r 




in R 2 



Years of Existence 

1245 

.0155 

0155 

3 27 

-.12 

Books In the Library 

.1574 

0248 

0093 

197 

-12 

Admn, of School 

,1898 

.0360 

.0113 

241 

,11 

Facilities for 

Teachers 

.2158 

.0466 

0106 

2 27 

-.10 


Although all the 31 variables given in the list at the 


end of the repoit weie icgiessed with the two cnieiia, as 
given in Table 17 14 (a) and (b) only those which con- 
tubuicd statistically signilicant inclement to R- and a lew 
more down ihe line weie ictaincd, Veiy lew vauahles in 
Rajasthan suivivcd this crilciion The total conlubution to 
R 2 lor Reading Compiehension was 9%, and loi Arith¬ 
metic ll was 18%, Both Lhe values weie lowei than the 
median value foi the country When computed with R', 
the values obtained with lespect lo dillerences among 
pupils, the variation between schools was smallei than 
beLwcen homes. Apparently, the schools did dilfei among 
themselves, half of them being managed by the Stale 
government, one-third by local bodies, and lhe iest be¬ 
ing undei private management Them weie many middle 
and some secondaiy schools in the sample. They also 
diffeied on availability of physical laulilies. One-ihud of 
them were even newly opened schools, but these dilfer- 
ences did not seem lo affect the achievements to any 
large extent 

Table 17.14(b) 

CON’I lllltu ITON OF SCHOOL-REl AT ED VARIABLES 
IO ACHIEVEMENT IN AltllllMFITC 


Vcn tables 

R 

It- 

Inclement 
in A’- 

/•' 


Classes in School 

1951 

0 481 

0381 

3 23 

.20 

Teat lung Experience 

2441 

0596 

0215 

1 7*i 

- 18 

No Detention Policy 

.2725 

0742 

0147 

3,26 

-.13 

Fat limes Ini 

Teachers 

2938 

0863 

0121 

271 

- Hi 

I’mpnrtlnn SC/S T 

3159 

.0998 

0135 

3 03 

-08 

Experience as 

Headmasters 

Percentage 

3319 

1102 

1)104 

2,37 

-01 

Attendance 

,3466 

1201 

0100 

2.28 

-06 


While pupll's-background-ielaled vailables explained 
more variance in Reading Compiehension as computed 
to Arithmetic, the position was leveisecl in Lhe analysis 
with lespect to school-ielated variables The pattern was 
along the expected lines. It has been said eailier that 
learning in arithmetic was considered more .specific Lo 
what went on in school while language was being learnt 
both at school and outside it 

None of the variables made a statistically significant 
contribution to R 2 in Table 17.14 (a), 'Classes in School' 
and the 'Teaching Expenence' of the headmaster seemed 
to make some difference to lhe average score of lhe 
school on the test in arithmetic. It has been mentioned 
earlier that the percentage of middle and secondaiy 
schools In Rajasthan was quite high The aggregate scoies 


20 Both the statistics were higher than the respective country medians 
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of pupils fiom Lhe thiee categories of schools, i e , pn- 
rnary, middle and secondary, weie 105 6, 103 4 and 91 5 21 
But the aveiages differed moie in the Lest foi arithmetic, 
being 20 6, 18 8 and 14 2 as compaied to 22 8, 22 1 and 
18 9 foi Reading Comprehension (paia) leaving a signifi¬ 
cant R 2 for the foimei cnteuon vanable 

The reason loi the total 'Teaching Expenence’ con¬ 
tributing significantly may be ansing out of the concern 
of the headmastei foi the peifoimance at the public 
examination, lesulling m more attention and beLtei teach- 


eis foi highei classes than for the pumaiy section . 22 Moie 
of Lhe expeuenced headmasteis could be keeping then 
eye on the lesults of public (including disuict-level) ex¬ 
aminations than the ones with lessei expeuence. 

While the school means did clitfei Irom each other, 
the vaiiables lesponsible for the same could noL be iden¬ 
tified satisfactory Perhaps moie elusive variables such 
as Lhe involvement of a headmaster/Leachei and the lead¬ 
ership provided were moie impoilanl than the meie 
existence ol physical oi academic inputs 


i 


^hnn'k'f 1 ' (iVL ' llle i' US , tllllcl,en l,f punr.uy sections or middle and secondmy schools as compared to llio.se .studying in pum-aiy (only) 

scl oo s m some Slates had been nol.ced in some eailiei studies as well P * Y 

22 i had a negative sign, 
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Table 17-B 

INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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On the basis of enrolment statistics of ihe Filth All India 
Educational Survey of 1986, Sikkim was requested Lo 
adnunislei tests to approximately 750 pupils lo he se¬ 
lected horn 56 schools, The Slate leLuined data horn 5t 
schools, The numbei of pupils obtained was 1,085, many 
more than expected In addition, data weie also avail¬ 
able foi 44 pupils of Class V hom 21 schools 

Tabic 18.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANAIYSES 


Return 

/Vo of Schools 

/Vo of Pupils 

Capital City 

6' 


ISO 

183 

Rest of ihe Stale 

SO 

45 

600 

00! 

'[ otal 

SO 

St 

750 

1 OKS 


A much laiget numbei than the one expected ac- 
coiehnglo the statistics ol 1986 pointed to a upid giowlh 
ol emolmenL in the schools in Sikkim The likelihood ol 
higher avetage attendance was also thete This was in 
contrast Lo the situation pi evading in most olhei States 
where the obtained sample had been much smallet than 
the one expected on the basis of emolmenL 

The ratio of the sample hom the capital city and 
hom the iesL of the Stale changed hom h 4 to 1 5, this 
tended to reduce the Stale mean to some extent 1 2 3 4 5 6 

To check the lepiesenlativencss ol the sample, some 
of the statistics obtained hom this gioup wcuc compaied 
with those tepoitcd in the Fifth All India Educational 
Suivey of 1986. 

All the indices obtained hom the sample in the study 
chffeicd ftom those noted in the 1986 survey, some in 
the expected diiection and olheis in the reverse. The 
inaease in percentage of women ot named teacheis was 
considcied in the expected diiection but the lower pei- 


cenlages of students belonging to the socially weaker 
sections were in the leveise diiection. The dtffeiences 
could be due Lo highei absenteeism ol these gioups oi 
forced enrolment where pupils lemain on the tegisteis 
hut do not attend school The peicenlage ol schools 
having pumary classes only was also substantially ,smaller 
1L is likely that a laige numbei ol pimuiy schools had 
been upgiaded Even in 1986, Sikkim tended to have 
fcwei primaiy (only) schools than most olhei Slates in 
the country. 

Tabic 18.2 


SAM PI E AS COMPARED '10 Pill'. PC ll’lll ATtON 


Vco table 

I'ciu’tilai’e 

1986 Sumy Sample In the Study 

I’limaiy (only) ,Si hoots 

71 3 

17 l 1 

Uul Students 

<\4 9 

40,7' 

Scheduled Caste Students 

6,1 

2 7' 

Scheduled 'Iiilie Students 

21 3 

17 8' 

Women Te.itheis 

29 6 

38 T 

1 Mined 'Uachcis 

19 7 

67 S 1 


The achievement ol gnls was htghci than that of Ihe 
boys, this was also the case foi the small sample of SC 
pupils but n was pailly ‘‘H of! by Ihe lowei aveiage ol 
ST pupils 'file small deviations in the sample statistics, 
even il ieal, piobably did not allc-cl the means of Lhe 
pupils (as a group) m the Stale, 

The Tests In the State 

Allhough the Slate |oined a little late in the study, it 
managed to participate in the liy-oul ol the tests The 
English lianslalions piovided hom Delhi were piepared 
lo help the Slates lo develop tests in their own lan¬ 
guages It was made clear that the English versions did 
not neccssauly guide the level of difficulty of the lan¬ 
guage to be used The Hindi version was to be consulted 


1 Tire number planned 

2 The numbei obtained 

3 See Table 18 6 
Source 

4 The School Questionnaire 

5 The Pupil Qucstionivjue 

6 The Teachci Questionnaire 
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by lho.se who could do so (and a large number could) 
Then own judgement was Lo be used in selection of 
vocabulary, etc by those who had to depend more on 
English Sikkim, along with Nagaland and Arunachal 
Piadcsh, used the lesLs in English, they weie advised to 
modily them wheievei consideied necessaiy 

Table 18.3 


niFriClIUY VALUES or tiil iiems in various iesis 


Pu\ i Pci LCiitiificA / ah 

POP) 

nas) 

If/ K 

A W 

S' 1 

Spell 

0 - 9 

5 

- 

- 


1 



10 -19 

i 

- 


- 

5 


- 

20 - 29 

ii 

4 

6 


s 

2 

5 

30 - 39 

H 

9 

2 


3 

i 

7 

10 - 49 

6 

10 

5 

11 

5 

9 

7 

50 - 59 

3 

7 

3 

21 

i 

3 

6 

60 - 69 

3 

10 

- 

7 

i 

2 

- 

70 - 79 

2 

4 

- 

1 

- 

i 

- 

HO - H9 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Medi m 

33 2 

4H 5 

39 5 

53 H 

27 0 

% 2 

40 2 


The Lest in Woid Knowledge turned out to be the 
easiest, The appaienl highei pass peicenlages weie also 
due lo the lot mat (two allei natives only) of the lest The 
last Lwo tests, namely Sentence Sliucluie and Spelling, 
weie constitided by the State Centre itself, they weie of 
model ate difficulty Lowei pass peicenlages in RC(S) and 
AW had been noticed in some othei States as well The 
two tests had a common type of item, namely, the miss¬ 
ing woid in a ,sentence to be selected out of a given 
four, the ciileiia foi selection in the two tests were 
cliffeient. As these types of questions frequently occur in 
textbooks in exeicises at the end of the lessons, it was 
not cleai why chiltlien found this type of item difficult It 
is likely ihaL ihe alternatives piovidcd reqiuied more 
caieful selection than what the chilclien were used to 
On the whole, considenng that the chilclien in Sikkim 
learnt thiough the medium of a language that was not 
then molhei tongue, then achievement w^is not very 
pooi, It was much poorer in arithmetic. 

The median Index of Discrimination varied from a 
veiy low of 19 5 7 foi the lesl on Anihmetic to a high of 
69,5 foi RC(S), 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Moie than one thousand pupils of Class IV responded to 
the tests in Sikkim Sixty per cent of these were fiom 
i ural areas, and 41% were girls, Then average age was 
12 2 yeais, the highesL among all the States The percent¬ 
age of Scheduled Tube children was less than 18%, 


anothei 3% belonged to Scheduled Castes; the majority 
were classified undei 'Otheis' 

On the education of the patents, Sikkim had a some¬ 
what unusual picture 73% of the faLhers but only 38% 
mothers weie reported to be ilhteiate Anothei 19.5% 
fatheis and 38% mothers had sLudied up to the piimaiy 
level There were no giaduate fatheis but 2 4% mothers 
had gone to college Eighty-two per cent fathers were 
farmers, 6% had salawed jobs, unemployment or un¬ 
skilled work was not reported by any Two-thirds of 
these chilclien came from large families having foul or 
moie children, only 7% had one or no sibling. 

Ninety-seven per cent children spoke some language 
other than English, which was the medium of instruction 
at school. Only 9% children had attended some pre¬ 
school piograinine. Eighty-one per cent could attend 
school legularly; most of them also had some place at 
home where they could sit and study Neaily half the 
children could get some help with their homework set 
by Lhe school Textbooks and other study material were 
available to approximately 90% of the children; only 1% 
said Lhey had few textbooks oi inadequate oLher study 
material. Twenty-five per cenL children had to help their 
families for two oi more hours every clay. 

A newspaper was received in a small 13% of the 
families, and magazines, etc , in 33% Sixly-three per 
cent homes had no books and 70% chilclien said they 
did not lead anything other than their textbooks. Watch¬ 
ing TV was the minimum in Sikkim, with 95% children 
saying they had no television sets at home 

Children fiom Sikkim seemed the most disadvan¬ 
taged group in the country, Their medium of instruction 
was a language other than what they spoke at home, 
more fatheis were illiterate, a large majority Were farm- 
eis. Most homes did not have books or other reading 
material, nor did the children watch any television. 

I 

The Teacher 

EighLy-one per cent of 137 teachers who provided infor¬ 
mation about themselves were teaching in mral schools, 
39% were women These teachers were young as a group, 
76% of them being younger than 35 years in age; 64% 
had taught for 10 or a lesser number of years. 

The number of graduates was the second lowest in 
the country. Non-matriculates were a high 37%, lower 
only to the comparable percentage in Meghalaya, With 
regard to professional training, 53% had received one 
year of education prepanng teachers to teach primary 
classes, 8% had two years of similar education; 31% 
teachers maiked the category ‘any other' which included 
untrained teachers as well The headmasters reported 


7 The icsponses to the items on the te.sL in arithmetic seemed very haphazard 
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32,5% teacheis m ihe schools 10 he unnamed ln-scivice 
education had been available to more than 50% of Ihe 
teacheis 

Only a ihiid of ihe leathets lived veiy close in then 
schools, 18% spent moie than Uvo bouts eveiy day to 
Liavel lo and horn then schools. Lhe test navelled lot 
some icjsonable lime to teach then place ol woik 

The teachers, as in most othei Slates, IcepL to known 
piacuces oF leaching, with only 16 % saying they Hied 
some innovative ptacltces, Ihough Lite ma]Onty believed 
that a change in teaching methods would get students 
mote inletested in then studies as also nnptove their 
achievement, 'twelve pet cenl teacheis said they lately 
used anything olhci than the textbooks A similar pei- 
cenlage had nevei developed any leaching/leaintng raa- 
Leual themselves, Only 38% teachers had developed some 
teaching aids 

Although 56% teachers evaluated theli .stuclems ev¬ 
ery month, compiehenstve use of the leedlrack available 
from the evaluation was made by only 17% of them; 42% 
used it only lot promoting pupils Irom one class to the 
next 

Mote than hall the teacheis had their own copies of 
the textbooks; some had libiaty copies hut 18% boi- 
towecl them horn the pupils, 15% had no access Lo a 
chef ionary None of (he teacheis tn Sikkim said they 
checked homework tegulatly; they did it some limes. 
Nearly 80% teacheis said they helped weak students by 
paying special attention to them hut 17% asked the pat¬ 
ents to anange puvaLe tuition 

On the average, moie teacheis in Sikkim wete non- 
maliictilaies and unnamed than tn most othei Stales in 
the countiy They taught along the familiar lines without 
putting tn any exit a elfuit 

The Headmasters 

Of Lhe fifty-one headmasleis, who tesponded to the ques¬ 
tionnaire, 10% weie untrained, 29% had a 13,Ed degree, 
and the tesl had lecetved one oi two yeais of tunning 
meant foi piepattng pnmaiy school teacheis r lhey wete 
quite young as a group, with 31% being younget than 35 
years of age; 10% had laughL for less than 10 yeais but 
45% had been in this position foi less than five years 

The Schools 

Eighty-fout pet cent ol Lhe schools weie tn uual areas, 
94% were managed by the SLnle government or 'local 
bodies; only 6% wete pnvale aided Foily-seven per cenl 
schools wete primaiy only;. 29% had Classes I to VIII, 


and the icsI 24% had Classes I to X oi XII Filly-one pei 
cenL had even pic-pi tunny classes hselve pei cent 
schools weie exclusively Ini gnls and unolhei 8% loi 
boys only; lhe rest wete to-educ.uuinal Although most 
teacheis in .Sikkim weie young, only 18% schools had 
been opened in lhe lasl ten yeais 

Foiiy-one pei cent schools had a separate room loi 
the headmasiet and 47% had a common mom loi ihe 
teacheis Except loi 16% schools, all olheis had lhe 
facility ol chinkmg-walci, and iwo-tlnicls ol ihe ,schools 
had sepaiale uiinals loi pails 

Only 10% schools icpolled having Hook banks, the 
average number ol books in Ihe school liluaiy was 155 
The petcenlage of schools dial detained clulchen who 
did not learn aL the expected level even in Class l was 
the highest (86%) among all (lie Slates Opcialion IJlack- 
linaid had noi touched 59'in ol the schools" I'ilty-ihiee 
pei cent schools had a l’aieni 'leachei Association and 
held one oi moie meetings m a yeat 

Mosl of the schools in Sikkim weie managed by the 
government --.Stale oi local; lhe sample had moie than 
50 schools which had classes beyond the pnmary sec- 
lion Schools detained non-uc hicving chilclien ngliL from 
Class I 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data weie available horn 1,085 pupils who had studied 
up in Class IV m the loimal school system Then achieve¬ 
ments jie analysed in the following pages 


Tabic 18.4 

ACtnrvr.ML'N'ts or t*ui‘ti.s 


7 cut 

Alllh 

I'll))'’ 

Kan nos) 

CM) tlfi) 

1! K 

HO) 

AAV 

CM) 

,3 .5 
(18) 

S/IL'II 

(25) 

lhial 

(207) 

Mean 

11 7 

22 1 

r. 2 

21 7 

7 1 

H 3 

9 9 

90,4 

sn 

1.3 

9.5 

a 5 

5 7 

3 T 

3 7 

5 Ci 


Mean as 

Port em.ige 

3(. 7 

5(1 2 

3H 7 

5't 2 

30 H 

Vi 7 

39 Ci 

437 

Klt-20 

30 

91 

HM 

72 

(i'l 

71 

H5 


All India 
Median as 
Peitem.ige 

<11 2 

15 4 

43 1 

49.5 

31 7 

57 H 1 " 

42 K" 1 

45 2 


The maximum petcenlage achievement was noticed 
in tests of Word Knowledge, followed by Reading Conl- 
ptehenston (paragtaph), mdicaitng a fan grasp of the 
language on the pait ol the chilclien Relatively low 
peicentages on Reading Compiehension ( sentences) and 
Appropriate Word had been noticed in "othei States as 
well The common lot mat of ihe items in these two tests 


8 More than 50% schools in the sample weie middle oi secondary schools, 

9 The maximum possible scene. 

10 The content of these two tests was not common tn all languages, Tnpuia Is omitted from this calculation, 
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was expected Lo be lamiliai a.s similar exeici.ses weie 
ollen given at the end cl ihe lessons in the textbooks 
Although the achievement on the test ol anthmetic 
was not consideied veiy low, (he data available did noL 
look ichahle, both ihe slandaid deviation and the index 
ol reliability were umisually small 'ihe low Disciinnna- 
tion Indices also indicated haphaxaid lmiking of le- 
sponses 

'Ihe Slates weie lequesLed lo administei Lhe test bal- 
Leiy to a small sample ol childien who had sLudied up to 
Class \ ’Ihe pm pose was to study the impiovement in 
achievement in one year 

Table 18.5 


MEAN AC I Ilf'VEMEN TS OP fill’ll S — CLASSES IV AND V 


Cl ci ss 

Anlh 

RCA I’) 

fters) 

IK A’ 

A IK 

S A 

IpL'II 

'Illicit 

IV (1083) 

1 1,7 

11 1 

6 1 

21 7 

7 -i 

8 4 

9 9 

90 ,1 

V"(41) 

12 9 

l<) H 

6 R 

21 9 

fi '1 

H 3 

7 H 

I 


The mean achievements ol pupils ol Class V were 
lowei than those in Class [V in A out of 7 tests, The 
dilleiences in lavoiu in the icsL ol the lluec tests weie 
smallei, adding to a dtlleienee ol 6 3 scoies against the 
highei grade liven on the two tests wheietn Lhe tasks 
weie taught moie specitically in school, namely, aiith- 
mehc and spelling, the childien of Class V had lower 
means At best one could accept a hypothesis of no 
difference between Lhese two class groups 

The Stale educational authoiily could not think of 
possible icasons toi this situation. 

The achievements of pupils from the capital city of 
Gangtok and the lest ol the State have been compared 
in Table IS 6 

Table 18.6 

ACIIIFVfMEN 1 Of PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Ai llli 

nan 

uas) 

IK A’ 

A.W 

-S' S. 

Spell 

Total 

Gangtok Mean 

14 2 

24 3 

(l 3 

22 0 

H 2 

H 7 

10 3 

94 0 

(1841 SO 

2 8 

10,0 

4 9 

5 H 

3 9 

4 3 

5 9 


Rest nf Mean 

14 8 

21 7 

6 2 

21 0 

7,3 

8.4 

9 9 

89.9 

ihe State SP 
(901) 

3 4 

94 

1 5 

3 7 

3 3 

3 6 

5 5 



'lhe childien in the capital achieved higher than 
those in Lhe lesL ol Lhe State but the difference was not 
very high In seveial Stales, the childien of the highet 
socio-economic sliaia concentiatcd in the capital city 
tend to prelei English-medium piivale schools Although 


the ‘puvate school’ attiaclion was not totally lulecl out, 
the medium of in.sliuction being English in the State, 
some ol the group were likely to have icmained in the 
puhlic-linanced schools from which most ol the data 
weie collected The maximum clilfeience was noticed on 
Reading Compiehension (paiaguphs), that, with small 
gains in other tests with the exception ol the LesL in 
aiilhmelic, 12 added to a gam ol A points in Lhe LoLal, 

I he achievements ol childien in two tests, namely, 
Aiilhmelic and Reading Comprehension (paiagraphs), weie 
also studied objective- wise, and in the case ol Aiilh- 
melic, topic-wise also 


Table 18.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OHIECT1VE-WISE 


Ob/ci Hoc 

Mean 

SD 

Ahum as Patteninga 

Knowledge (19)" 

8 4 

2 Ci 

44 2 

Hndei standing (12) 

39 

1 4 

32 3 

Application (9) 

2,4 

1 8 

2f> 7 

T oral ( 10) 

14 7 

3 3 

36 7 


The mean achievement on the thiee objectives was 


in the expected direction, the young 
learning to apply then knowledge. 

Table 18.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — 

children weie still 

TOf IC-WISE 

Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean cis Percentage 

Time (3) 

1 1 

1,0 

36 7 

factors and Multijiles (7) 

2,3 

1 4 

32 8 

Fundamental Opeialions (12) 

34 

16 

28 3 

Weights and Measuies (3) 

9 

B 

30 0 

frictions (3) 

1 3 

9 

30.0 

Decimals 17) 

3.6 

1 3 

31.4 

Umtaiy Method plus 

1 9 

-7 

6.3 3 

Olhcis (3) 




'local (10) 

14,7 

3.3 

36 7 


Unitary Method was found to be easy In neaily all 
Slates, It was felt that the questions included in the test 
weie very similai to the ones found in the textbooks, 
with the additional advantage of small numbers used in 
this test. The next highest percentage scoie on Decimals 
could be due to 'recency' but a veiy low mean percent¬ 
age of 28 3 on 12 items classified as 'Fundamental Op- 
eialions' was veiy disappointing, Seveial of these items 
tapped understanding oi were wnLten somewhat diffet- 
enLly than presented m lhe most textbooks 


11 The Suite Cooidinaloi said they leturnetl data Joi a largei number of pupils of Class V, coirespondmgly, the numhei foi Class IV was 
smallei It is possible that some pupils ticked their class incoricctiy As the basic numhei ol Class IV pupils was much highei, the bend, 
il not the absolute values, could be viewed seriously 

12 The data on this tost did not look veiy tellable 

13 The maximum possible scoie 
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Table 18.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION (PARA) 
OHIECTIVE-WI.SE 


Oh/CLlwu 

A lean 

VD 

Mean ci\ Peicentage 

Noting Derail (17) 

90 

4 0 

52 9 

■Simple CompieJiensu)n"(H) 7 s 

3 2 

57 7 

Inleieme ” (14) 

5.6 

3 2 

40 0 

Tot il (44) 

22 1 

9 5 

50 2 

The saLisfat 

•Toiy oveiall mean on this tesl had been 

commented upon eaihei, howevei, 

a highei peicentage 

on the second 

objective, na 

inely, 

Simple Compiehen- 

sion, than the 

one foi Notin 

g Details was haid to ex- 

plain Die peicentage mean 

scoi e 

on Infeience was in 

the expected diiection 



The difleiences in the achievements of pupils when 

divided ovei lo 

cation, gendei 

and caste weie also stLicl- 

led The lelevanl details aie 

presented in the following 

lames 





Table 18.10 


niFITRENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — 

■ LOCATION WISE 

Te\t 

Location 

Mean 

SD I 

Audi 

U 

14 7 

3 0 22 


II 

14 7 

3 5 

UC(P) 

U 

23,6 

H 5 4,16 


It 

21 2 

10.1 

RC(S) 

U 

5 K 

4 2 2 05 


11 

6,4 

4 7 

W K 

u 

21 3 

4 7 1 78 


R 

21,9 

6 3 

A \V 

U 

77 

.3 5 1 90 


R 

73 

34 

s s 

U 

3 2 

3 H 1 95 


U 

8 6 

3,7 

Spelling 

11 

9 6 

5 6 1 42 


R 

10, l 

5 6 

RC (tcH.il) 

U 

29,4 

115 2 40' 


R 

27 6 

13 2 

T (5+6+7) 

U 

25 5 

10 5 H2 


R 

26 0 

10 6 


Uih.rn - 429 lluiiil - 656 
' p< .OT, p< 01 


The differences among urban and imal children were 
iound to be staii.slically significant only in two of the 
seven tests both i- 0 i testing leading comprehension — 
but the same wete in the opposite diiection. If the smallei 
dilfeience ol .6 (though statistically significant at 05 
level of significance) is ignored, the uiban group achieved 
highei in Reading Comprehension The uual gioup 


achieved somewhat highei in loin out of seven tests 
bunging up its aggregule to 90 2 in tomp.uison to 90 7 
of the in ban childien, The two weie neatly equal 

Table 18,11 


DIITT.IU'NCE.S IN ACMILVhMl.Nr — (il ND1 R WISE 


lost 

Gentler 

Mean 

Ml 

1 

Aillh. 

H 

1 l 3 

3 5 



G 

I i 5 

3 0 


KC(I‘) 

1) 

it) 5 

9 .3 

6 65 


G 

2 1, 1 

H 6 


RC(S) 

11 

6 2 

1 i 

21) 


G 

6 2 

<\ I 


W K 

II 

22 3 

5 i 

1 25' 


G 

20 3 

h 0 


AW 

II 

7 3 

3 6 

2 15 


G 

7 7 

3 2 


S S 

11 

K 3 

3 5 

1 H 


G 

H7 

1 0 


Spelling 

H 

9 H 

5 3 

1,11 


G 

10 2 

6 (1 


RC Ilot'll) 

i) 

26 3 

12 9 

4 94 


G 

.30,6 

1 1 7 


T(5+6+7) 

it 

25 3 

10,1 

1,89 


G 

26 6 

11 2 



Hoys - til 3 Gills - 442 
p< .05; p< 01 


The gnls had a highei aggiegale score of 92.5 as 
compaied to the 89 2 of the boys The burner had a 
significantly highei mean on Reading Compiehcnsion 
(para) but lost out to the boys on Woid Knowledge 
Most other differences weie inslgmlitani — .statistically 
and oi otheiwise, I he achievements ol gnls became 
higher mainly because of the test in Reading Compie- 
hension 

Caste-wise, the data weie available actually loi tlnee 
gioups only. Iwo pupils weie listed as belonging to 
Iiackwaid Classes bul peisistcnl mo standaid deviation 
on all the tests suggested lliaL theie was only one pupil, 
repeated by mistake in recording 'lhc numbei of SC 
pupils was also very small, less than 3% of the sample, 
their mean achievement was not only the highest but 
quite a bit higher than that of 'Others' The bulk of the 
population (79%) calegoiised undei ’Others’ consisted 
mainly of ChiisLians, Scheduled Tribes were another 18%, 
(he foimet goL a big advantage on the test in Reading 
Comprehension (pata) which left it with a somewhat 
highei aggregate. Otheiwise, the diiection of the diffet- 
ences kept changing in mosL of the tests in favoui of one 
oi the olhei gioup, It was different even for the two tests 
foi Reading Compiehension. 


14 Tins includes, 

(a) deriving the meaning of diilicult winds from the contest, and 
Oi) ielating things at a simple level 

1 TiK includes identifying the message oi the cential idea and the tide of the wiue-up 
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Table 18.12 

nil l-l.UIiNlTS IN AC1IIUVKMEN 1' — CASTE-WISE 


TlV 

(,'joup 

Mi‘il II 

SD 

/• 

Aritli 

SC. 

19 6 

1,1 



ST 

15 4 

3.7 

28 27 ‘ 


HC 

hi 0 

0 0 



Olhei s 

11 4 

3 1 


UC(I’) 

SL 

22 6 

3 5 



■SI 

IS,3 

8.9 

14 22" 


nr 

90 

0 0 



Olhei s 

23 0 

9 6 


KC(S) 

SC 

4 7 

3 2 



ST 

7,6 

4 3 

H.81 


1)C 

50 

0,0 



Olheis 

5 9 

4.6 


W K 

SL 

23, t 

2,3 



SI 

21 3 

5,8 

0 89 


DC 

20 0 

o n 



Olheis 

21 7 

5.8 


AW 

SC 

11 1 

2.5 



ST 

6,7 

2 8 

14 26 


DC 

6 0 

0 0 



Olhei s 

7.5 

3 9 


SS 

SC 

7.1 

0,8 



S't 

S.5 

3 2 

1 .32 


DC 

10 0 

0.0 



Others 

H 5 

3 9 


Spelling 

SC 

9 5 

1 H 



ST 

10 3 

5 2 

0 36 


DC 

9.0 

00 



Others 

9 9 

58 


UC (tulal) 

SC 

27 3 

.3 5 



sr 

26 0 

10.9 

3 84' 


DC 

ill) 

00 



Olhei s 

28,9 

13 0 


1 (5+6+71 

SC 

27 K 

3.4 



ST 

25 5 

8 9 

0.37 


DC 

25 0 

0.0 



Olheis 

25 H 

11.1 


SC - 29 ST - 

193 DC - 2 Olheis 

- H6l 




' p<- 05 p< 01 

The pictuie of diffeiences ovei ca.sLe gtoups was nol 
veiy cleai 

Factors Related to Pupils’ Achievement 

DaLa legarding some personal vanable and home back¬ 
ground of the pupils was collected thiotigh a question¬ 
naire, Regression analysis was earned out against two 
entena, namely achievement in arithmetic and reading 
comprehension, separately Biil before this step, data on 
seveial variables were combined to obtain composite 


scores on 'Home Background’, ‘Facilities for Learning' 
and 'Educational Environment al Home’. 

The regiession coefficients for the variables entered 
in the lluee composite vaiiables aie given below. 

Home Background 



RC 

Alith 

Location 

-1,69 

u 

Falhei's Occupation 

-1.50 

,44 

Caste 

2 70 

-75' 

Falhei's I.duration 

80 

11 

Mothers Education 

1 19 

68 

Nuinhei ol Siblings 

-5 98' 

99' 

R 

39 

37 


p< .05, p< 01 


The variables that contributed significantly in 
maximising R with both the criteria weie 'Father's Occu¬ 
pation,' 'Caste', 'Falhei's Education’ and 'Number of Sib¬ 
lings' With the exception of the educational status of the 
parents, the signs ol legiession coelhcients ol all oLhei 
vaiiables weie in opposite duection toi Lhe criterion 
variables. It was observed eaihei that the scoies on 
Arithmetic did not appeal to be veiy lehable. 

Moie variables contributed to differences in achieve¬ 
ment in Reading Comprehension than in Aiithmetrc al¬ 
though the percentage ol related variance was not very 
differenr, being 15% and 13 7% respectively, 

Facilities for Learning 


lie Anlh 


Attended Pre-school 

-8 53' 

l 09 

Place lot Studv 

.3.31” 

- 21 

Help in Homcwoik 

J 59' 

10 

Availability ol Textbooks 

-2 51 

-2 89" 

Availability ol Study Mulct ml 

-2 30' 

13 

Helping Household 

3 91' 

- 19 

Regularity in Attendance 

-8,19' 

J 31' 

It 

34 

.37 


pc 05, ' p< 01 


Only two variables, 'Availability of Textbooks' and 
‘Attending School Regularly', contributed consistently to- 
waids differences in achievement in both the school 
subjects. Though the regression coefficients of Attended 
Pre-school' weie significant in both the equations, then 
directions were different. Of the lest, al! the variables 
added something towards achievement in Reading Conv 
piehension As in the case of the previous composite 
variable both R 2 are substantial, being 2 and 14% lespec- 
tively. Although fewer vaiiables seemed to be related to 
achievement in Arithmetic, the percentage of vanance as 
could be explained by this composite vaiiable was higher 
by 2%. 
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Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Anth 

Get New,‘.paper 

-3 48' 

-1 18' 

Get Magazines 

-4,94' 

76 

Bonks at Home 

4 73" 

-22 

Heads Books 

-1 14 

-1 53 

11 

31 

29 


' p< 01 


Two vauables having a consistently important re¬ 
gression coefficient in their duection and statistical sig¬ 
nificance were 'Get Newspapers’ (at home) and (the 
pupil) 'Read Books' ‘Get Magazine' had significant re- 
giession coefficients but with opposite signs-lhis was 
difficult to understand 

In spite of the somewhat contused picture, all the 
thiee composite valuables had high R's as compaied to 
the olhei States 

The thiee composite vauables, along with five oth¬ 
ers, weie legiessed with the two cnlcnon vauables with 
the purpose ol studying theii contribution to differences 
in pupil achievement. The contributions to R 2 are 
summarised in Table 18 13 

Table 18.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-llELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

& 

Increment h 

w F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

5522 

3049 

.3049 

475 02' 

55 

Home Background 

6117 

3741 

.0693 

119 73 

38 

Gender 

,6425 

4128 

0387 

71 16' 

15 

Ed uni Environ 

66.38 

4406 

0278 

53 75' 

29 

Similar Language 

6685 

4469 

0062 

12 12 

-.14 

Facilities foi 

6724 

4521 

0053 

10 39 

31 

Learning Time Watch TV 

6727 

,4526 

0004 

0.88 

00 

Age 

6727 

4526 

0000 

- 

-.20 


" p< .01 


The thing most noticeable about the two parts, (a) 
and (b), of Table 13 was the dissimilaiily of vanous 
values, A small difference here and there had been ob¬ 
served in other States as well but in Sikkim the two were 
totally diffeient The vatiables changed their positions m 
selection from top to bottom against the two catena, 
e g , ‘Word Knowledge' and ‘Time Watching TV' Values 
of T' were dramatically different. 'Woicl Knowledge’ had 
an V of 55 with RC and 04 with Arithmetic 

A comment on achievement in Arithmetic would be 


in place heie The test proved difficult, so it did in some 
othei SLates, such as Karnataka, Tupura and Madhya 
Piadesh, but the pattern ol icsponses ol the pupils was 
somewhat euatic in Sikkim This was idlecled m the 
indices of discumination foi the items Only in Sikkim, 
18% ol the items had negative indices, hall of all items 
had discrimination indices lowei titan 19 5 Low or nega¬ 
tive V s weie related to inconsistency in peifounance on 
vanous items with other vaiiables One possibility «/js 
veiy pooi knowledge of authmctic on the pad ol the 
childien in the State In the selection tests conducted hy 
Nnvodaya Vidyalaya Samiti in 1988-89 among Lhe 20 
States common to this project and NVS, the mean seme 
of Sikkim was higher only to that of Jammu 

Tabic 18.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF Pill'll -RELAI ED V A Id A Ill F.S 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vai table 

R 

K-‘ 

hliu'iriL'lil 
in A’-' 

(■ 

1 

Time watch TV 

1913 

1)366 

0366 

41 M 

,19 

Age 

.2066 

0127 

0061 

6 87' 

06 

Home B.tckginund 

2328 

()5'l 2 

(1115 

13 15' 

-10 

Facilities frit 

2553 

0652 

0110 

12 72 

07 

Learning 

Slintlai I anguage ' 

,2648 

0701 

0049 

5 68 

12 

F.dunl F.nviinn 

2717 

0738 

0037 

4 35' 

-01 

Word Knowledge 

2718 

,0739 

0000 

- 

04 

Gendei 

2718 

0759 

nooo 

- 

-04 


' p< 05 , p< 01 


Concentrating on the data piesenlecl in Table 1813 
(a), it could be seen that except foi age and time spent 
on watching TV, all other variables conlnbuted a statisti¬ 
cally significant inclement Lo R 2, the most important be¬ 
ing ‘Woid Knowledge' which was chosen as a suuogate 
for pupil abiliLy 'Home Background’ also made a sub¬ 
stantial contribution lo ll 2 . Although, apparently, the gnls 
achieved betLer than the boys by a small maigin, the 
variable made a significant contiibution lo R 2 . Foity-five 
per cent of the total variance ielated to differences-in 
achievement in language could be explained by differ¬ 
ences in (he pupil-related vaiiables The conesponding 
peiccntage for arithmetic was only 7,4% 

Due to some euors in punching the school codes, 
matching the school means with data pertaining to the 
institution made available by the headmasteis became 
difficult. Regression analyses exjilaimng between-school 
differences was not earned ouL foi Sildam 
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'['lie Stale of Tamil Nadu, along wilh Mahaiashtra, had 
the second largest population of pnmary school chil¬ 
dren, next only to Ullai Piadesh The Stale was re¬ 
quested to administer the tests to appioximately 7500 
children which were to be selected lrom 305 schools 
Data were leturned for appioximately 70% of the pupil 
sample from 294 (96%) schools Data fiom six schools 
was chopped toi one leason or the other The following 
table gives the details ot samples of the schools and the 
pupils in differnt regions. 

Table 19-1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES' 


Region s 

No of School 

No of Pupils 

Capital City 

3(F 


900^ 



3T 

707 J 

Coastal 

24 


600 ■ 



24 

590 

Southern 

47 


1175 



44 

aia 

Inland 

(i8 


1600 



62 

989 

Coastal Nmlhein 

130 


3250 



127 

2173 

Total 

305 


7525 



28S 

5277 


In Tamil Nadu mosL of the schools were approached; 
the shoitlaJJ in the number of pupils was clue to the 
difference between the reported enrolment, which was 
used foi deciding the number of schools, and the actual 
number of clulclien who attended school on a particular 
day, The average attendance in Tamil Nadu was re- 
poited to be 86%, 


Mow lepiesentative was this sample of the total popu¬ 
lation of primary schools and chilch en v Some cat the 
statistics ot the obtained sample were computed with 
those available fiom the Fifth All India Educational Sur¬ 
vey of 1986 

Table 19.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Vcn table 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

83 1 

83 0' 

Girl Students 

46 0 

47,5 1 2 3 * 5 

Scheduled Caste Students 

20 2 

23 4 s 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

1 0 

1 9’ 

Women Teachers 

39 3 

44 3‘ 

Trained Teachers 

100,0 

99 4' 

The slighL increase 

in peicentage 

of enrolment of 


girls and of children belonging to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes was in the expected direction and not 
considered indicative of a difference between the sample 
and the population Similarly, an increase of 5% Foi 
women teachers was considered to be a likely change 
over the five years The minor discrepancy of percentage 
of untrained teachers (-.6%) against a nil entry in the 
survey could be attributed to punching errors only The 
Stale Cooidinator reiterated the absence of unLrained teach¬ 
ers It may be mentioned that the percentage of un¬ 
trained teachers as reported by the headmasters was nil, 
On the whole, the samples could be considered rep¬ 
resentative of the populations of schools and pupils, 

The Tests In the State 

The tests developed in Hindi were translated into Tamil 
Tamil being one of the few Indian languages which is 


1 The mimheis enteied lie smaller ih.in the niimbei of pupil;, and schools teached as .some data were diopped liom the analyses for various 
iea.son,s 

2 The numbers planned 

3 The numbers lelained 
Source 

A The School Questionnaire 

5 The Pupil Que.siionnalie 
(i 'I he Teacher Questionnaue 
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basically different fiom Hindi, lhe iran.slalions could 
change llic difficulty levels ol the test 

Table 19-3 


nirFK.ui.iY vAnirs or ii’lm.s 


I> ISX 

Pununt.iguAiilli 

KC( P) 

KCt.S) 

W K A W, 

s s 

Spell 

10 - 

19 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

20 - 

29 

7 

9 

3 

- 

7 

- 

1 

to - 

39 

JH 

n 

-t 

6 

9 

- 

3 

10 - 

<19 

H 

\> 

7 

17 

3 

3 

7 

SO 

39 

1 

8 

- 

13 

2 

« 

1 

SO - 

£39 

2 

) 

1 

2 

1 

5 

7 

■’ll - 

79 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

HO - 

H9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mud 

kill 

36 7 

39,3 

39 3 

• 1-10 

32 8 

37 0 

50 7 

The 1 
true and 

last two lesrs, namely tile one on Sentence Sliuc- 
the one on Spelling, were constructed by the 


non-Hindi speaking Stales themselves These weie not 
Uanskited The highei median values on lliesp suggest 
hetlei suitability ol (he tests loi the pupils in (he Slate; 
the othei lexis proved somewhat difficult Only lluiiy- 
twn pei cent ol Lite total numhei ol items had a pass 
percentage ol 49.“5 and above The test in aulhmelic, 
consideied least susceptible to changes in translation, 
pioved quite dilliculL The median pass percentage lor 
the items was 36 7% 

The Discrimination Indices weie, howevei, satisfac- 
loiy, the median values for (he seven tests being 52 5, 
52 5, 57 8, 50.2, 43 0, 68,1 and 64 5, lespectively. 

The Groups in the Study 

7 fie Pupils 

The data available fiom 70% of the sample planned weie 
enteied in analyses Ol these 73%> came I 10111 uual areas, 
47% of them were gills. The peicentages loi SC, ST, BC 
and 'Olheis' were 23%, 2%, 71%, and 3 5%, lespectively 
These figures weie chfleienl hour othei Stales in that 
iheie was a very huge peicenlage loi Backwaid Classes 
and (consequently) a very small percentage for ‘Olheis’ 
The low percentage loi ST could he easily aiiiibuted to 
the small population of Lius gioup in ihe State 

A high 13% lepoiled then lalhcis being piofessionals 
01 having high-sakuied jobs The peicenlage was highei 
than in several other Slates Sixty-five pei cent ol the 
latheis had eiLhei studied only up to Class V 01 weie 
illiterate, lire computable statistics for the mothers was 
81%, composing 48% illilciaLes Twenty eight pet cent 
children weie from huge lamihes ol rnoie than foui 
children, 

Only a small percentage of 6 3 lepoiled that the 
language they spoke at home was different fiom Lheir 


medium of lnsiiueuon at school A pic-school piogiamine 
had been attended by 17% A huge peicenlage ol (84%) 
childicn lepoiled having textbooks IniL the peicenlage 
icpoiting availability ol othei material such as notebooks, 
etc , was only 6l% Approximately 12% ol the lamihes 
leceiyed newspapers 01 magazines, 86% had no books 
other Ilian textbooks at home 

Eighty pei cent ol the childien said they did nol lead 
anything othei than then textbooks, 32% watched televi¬ 
sion pi ogi animus vaiying 1 10 m 1/2 horn to 2 lion is eveiy 
day, 

A small 8% ol the children lepoiled availahiliLy of 
some place to sLudy at home; 40%) said they icceived 
help in doing then homewoik Only 18% had to help 
their patents loi two 01 moie hocus every day 

The things most noticeable about the sample of pu¬ 
pils from Tamil Nadu were the large peicenlage liom BC 
and Lhe education of paients, pailiculaily niotheis The 
enviionmenl at home was not lhe most cncouiaging lor 
learning 

The Teachers 

lave bundled and iliniy teacheis lesponded to the ques- 
tionnane designed to elicil intoimauon ielated to teach¬ 
eis Foiiy-fotu pei cent weie women, 76%) were leaching 
in the uual aieas In general, the teachers in Tamil Nadu 
weie older, 23% ol them being 11101 e than 50 yems of 
age Going with age, then teaching expenence was also 
moie, on the avenge, than in other Stales 

Ten pei cent of these teachers had not studied up Lo 
Class X, 15%) weie graduates A mnjonly - 84% — had 
icceived piofessional education lor two yeais meunt loi 
piepaung teachers loi piimaiy schools, 10% had a B Ed 
degree, 1 e , piolessional educalion loi piepaiing teach¬ 
eis lor secondaiy schools Eighty-one pd cent ol the 
teacheis had icceived .some in-service education 

Eillecn pei cent of the teacheis spent two 01 mote 
houis unveiling to and fiom woilc; ol these 9% repoited 
spending moie than three hours; only 32% seemed to 
1 chide neat then place of work 

Thiity-lwo per cent teacheis said ihey did not have 
copies of textbooks, eithei their own 01 fiom the library, 
but hoiiowed them (piobably on the spot) fiom lhe 
pupils, 41% did not have access to the language dictio¬ 
nary 

Nearly 80% teacheis had not adopted any new tech¬ 
niques in teaching Use of maleiial othei than books was 
lepoiled by 44%, Seventy pei ceni had developed some 
material themselves, 67% had involved even pupils in 
this exercise Most teachers (61%) earned oul monthly 
evaluations, but the icsults weie used by the majouly 
(54%) for the purpose of promotion only Eighty-one per 
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cent leacheis sailI they helped weak sludcnls by paving 
spec.uil altcniinn lo them in lhe class nscll hul 19% asked 
paienl.s Lo .mange luiLinn A laige ma|Oiiiv, (93%) ie- 
pciiled checking homewoik legnlailv 'I hev lound slu- 
clenis icsponsivc in the class, 82% icpoiled llial the 
sludenis asked questions in then elisses 

In hnel, ihe maionly ol the leachus in pnmary schools 
in 'lamil Nadu had iecei\ r ecl geneial and piotessronal 
education ai ihe expecied le\ r el, they wue also an expe- 
itenced lot Bui a laiilv laige numhei did noL have cop¬ 
ies ol lexlhuoks oi access (u a cliclionaiy in Tamil Moie 
ol them lived al some disiance liom then schools They 
silicic lo ihe liadilmnal ways ol leaching and liadilional 
use ol evalualion 

7he Ileiulmflbltns 

iheie weie no headmasieis in schools in 'lamil Nadu 
who had nol leceived piolession.il education but a small 
3To had only one yeai ol naming meam loi picpaimg 
leacheis Cor pnmaiy schools Nineleen pci cent icpoiled 
having a B Bel degiee As in die case ol leacheis, many 
ol ihe headmasieis weie oldei, 17% being ol moie lhan 
30 yeais ol age, 08% had been headmasieis lot mote 
lhan 10 yeais Quite a lew had been in lhis position foi 
menu lhan 13 veais by this lime 

Tamil Nadu had oldei and moie expellenced head¬ 
masieis, 

7 he Schools 

'The lesponses ol 289 schools weie siimmauzed, 78% ol 
these weie located in niral aieas Seveniy-loui pei ceni 
schools weie managed by ihe Slate goveinmenl and 
anolhei 3% by local bodies, 22% were private aided 
Fighty-llnce pei cent ol ihe schools in Lhe sample had 
only piimaiy classes, 13% had pnmaiy plus middle guides, 
only 2% ol lhe sample came horn .secondary .schools 
which had pnmaiy sections A large proportion, (87%) 
had been there lot moie lhan 20 yeais, only 3% schools 
weie lelatively new having been in existence tor less 
lhan six yeais, Ninely-cight pei cent ot the schools ad¬ 
mitted both boys and gills 

In 'Tamil Nadu, 22% of the schools had a sepaiate 
mom tor the headmaslei 'Ihis, ot couise, has lo be seen 
along with the statistic ol 17% having middle and sec¬ 
ondary classes 'The latter usually have a sepaiate loom 
loi lhe headmaslei But lhe stall loom Tor the Leathers 
was available only in 7% ol the schools Drinking-water 


was piovided in 72% ol lhe schools but only 23% ot 
these had urinals loi guls On the average, one loom 
was available pel class section 

Bight pei cent ol lhe schools in this sample had pic- 
pumaiy classes, A I 3% had Book Banks 'lhe average 
nuinbei ol hooks icpoited in lhe library was only 114 
liighly-one pei cent ol the schools lollowecl the 'No- 
Dcieniion' policy up to Class HI, 3 3% icpoiled that 
pupils could he tailed horn Class 1 ilsulf Anolhei 9% 
omitted to lespond Lo this question' Only L6% schools 
reported non-iinplcmeniadon (as yel) ol Operation Black¬ 
board Again, this has lo he seen in the light of a lunly 
large percentage ol pnvalc aided schools In 63% ol Lhe 
schools, it had been implemented moie than a year ago 
A Parent Teachet Association existed in 89% ol lhe schools, 
with 72% icpoiling moie lhan one meeting dining Lhe 
yeai, indicating an aclive PTA 

Achievements of Pupils 

Five thousand two hundred and seventy-seven childien 
of Class IV lesponded lo the tests, The aveiage scores on 
the seven tests ate icpoiled below 

Table 19-4 


ACIIICVUMI’NIS OI' PUI’IIS 


IrO 

A nth 

RC(P) HC(S) 

IF A' 

A IF 

5 S 

Spell, 

lolttl 


(40) 1 

(4-A 

(tfll 

( 103 

(2 0 

08) 

(23) 

(207) 

Mean 

16 3 

17 i 

<i 1 

19 3 

8 \ 

10 '1 

12 8 

91 2 

sn 

8 l 

H 6 

3 6 

8 1 

1 2 

-l 7 

6 0 


Mean as 

A 1.2 

39 S 

38 J 

AH,7 

33 0 

37 8 

31 2 

is 0 

l J eiLunl 









Ail India 
Median as 

41 2 

43 A 

43 1 

49 3 

si 7 

37 H 1 ' 

42 8" 

13,2 

Pciieniuge 









KK-20 

89 

,89 

78 

87 

73 

83 

,88 



The percentage means' in the five common tests were 
all below 50%, llnee of these being less lhan 40% The 
two Le.st.s piepaiecl by the SCERT had a mean achieve¬ 
ment ol mote than 50%, 

The lest batteiy was administered to a small sample 
of 132 childien studying in Class V The sample was 
diawn from some ol lhe schools horn wheie the chil¬ 
dren of Class IV were selected The purpose ws lo study 
the learning in one academic year. 


7 I lie Si lit: Comtlm.uoi lepoiled 1 Usually all childien .lie pionwied up to the Class III stand.lid without any detention, Hut tl the pupils no 
loi loni" lease (dining) lhe leun d lys ol ills schools, such pupils will be detained’ 

H Ihe maximum possible scoie 

9 Inpuia is (minted The contest ol iliese two lesis was not common foi ill the Slates, 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


Table 19-5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN — CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 


Ai ith 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 

A W 

ss 

Spall 

Total 

IV (5277) 


16 5 

17 5 

6 1 19 5 

84 

10.4 

12 a 

91 2 

V (132) 


17 3 

17 9 

5 9 19.7 

10 0 

io a 

13 7 

95 2 

With Lhe exception of the test in Reading Compre¬ 
hension (sentences) there was a small increment in the 
aveiage score on each test adding up to a difference of 
2% gain foi the maximum possible score of 207— not a 
veiy heartening pictuie 

The achievements of pupils were also seen with a 
view to study the diffeiences, if any, over regions, loca¬ 
tion, gendei and caste The relevant data are presented 
below 




Table 19-6 






ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Anth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

117 K AAV 

X5 

Spall 

Total 


Capital 

Mean 

14 3 

17,2 

5 8 19 1 

8 6 

10 9 

13 4 

89 3 

City(707) SD 

7 4 

8 a 

3 5 8 4 

4,2 

50 

59 


Cnasla] 

Mean 

17 1 

16 9 

5 7 21 1 

92 

11 9 

15 6 

97.5 

(590) 

SD 

74 

75 

2.7 6 9 

3 9 

43 

5 6 


Southern 

Mean 

19,3 

19 1 

6.3 19 9 

90 

11.3 

13.8 

98.7 

(HI 8) 

SD 

H 3 

84 

3.6 R 0 

4 1 

44 

6.2 


Inland 

Mean 

17,4 

18 5 

6 9 20 9 

92 

10.8 

13 5 

97 2 

(989) 

SD 

8 4 

8,8 

4 0 8.2 

4 2 

4 7 

59 


Coastal 

Mean 

15,6 

16 7 

59 18 5 

7 6 

9 3 

11,2 

84 8 

Northern 

SD 

80 

8 6 

37 8 1 

43 

4 5 

6 0 


(2173 










The differences between regions were not very large 
as in case of some other States; the total scenes varied 
between 85 to 99 only If regions were ranked on the 
basis ol total scores, the Southern region was on top 
with a scoie of 98.7, followed by Coastal (97 5) and 
Inland (97.2); these three had nearly the same average 
ouL of the toLal score, The lowest achievement was from 
Coastal Northern with an average of 84 8 scores only 
The capital city of Madias had 88 3 as the mean The 
capital cities in several States had a lower average, the 
piobable reasons are discussed in the section on differ¬ 
ences between States 


The achievement of children on two tests, namely, 
Aiithmetic and Reading Comprehension (para), was also 
studied objective-wise, and in the case of Aiithmetic, 
topic-wise too. 

Table 19-7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Peicentage 

Knowledge (19) 

H 4 

3 9 

44 2 

Understanding (12) 

4 8 

2 8 

40 0 

Application (9) 

33 

2.3 

25 6 

Total (40) 

16 5 

8 1 

41 2 


The peicentage means were in the expected ditec- 
tion The young pupils were still learning to apply knowl¬ 
edge 


Table 19-8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean SD Mean as Percentage 


Time (3) 

1 2 

1 0 

40 0 

Factois and Multiples (7) 

2 4 

1 6 

34 3 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

4 H 

29 

40 3 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 3 

1,0 

43 3 

Fractions (5) 

2 0 

1 4 

40 0 

Decimals (7) 

3 l 

1 7 

44 3 

Unitary Method 

1 8 

1,0 

60 0 

plus Othets (3) 

Total (40) 

16,5 

8,1 

41 2 


The percentage mean was lowesi for Factors and 
Multiples, it is likely that Lhe childien had been intio- 
duced to this topic in Class IV only and were still strug¬ 
gling to get grasp it — to whatever extent Lhey could do 
The highest mean was foi items categoused under Uni¬ 
tary Method which is taught by inUoducing the rules 
quite early The numbeis involved in these questions 
weie kept quite small to avoid interference fiom the 
skills to compute, 

Table 19-9 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Peicentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

8,1 

4 0 

47.6 

Simple Comprehension 10 

(13) 5 1 

3 1 

39 2 

Inference 11 (14) 

4,3 

25 

30 7 

Total (44) 

17 5 

8,6 

39 a 


10 This includes, 

(a) dervlng the meaning ot difficult words from the context, and 

(b) ielating things tic a simple level, 

11 This includes Identifying the message or the central idea and the title of the passage 
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Once again, the means were in the expected direc¬ 
tion, the more complex competency having the lowest 
mean The mean score for Noting Detail was disappoint¬ 
ing I 

Table 19-10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Terr 

location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arlth 

U 

15 1 

77 

7 70' 


It 

17 0 

8 2 


RC(P) 

U 

16 8 

83 

3 64' 


R 

17 8 

87 


ItC(S) 

U 

5 8 

34 

3 80’ 


R 

6 2 

3.7 


WK 

U 

19 1 

83 

2 4/ 


R 

19 7 

8 0 


AW 

U 

83 

4 0 

76 


R 

8 4 

43 


S S 

U 

10 6 

4,9 

1 39 


R 

10 4 

46 


Spelling 

U 

13 3 

5 9 

3 50‘ 


R 

12 7 

6 2 


RC (total) 

U 

22 6 

11 0 

3 99’ 


It 

24 0 

11 4 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

32.2 

12 6 

1 95 


11 

31.4 

12 8 



Urban - 1411 Rural - 3866 
p< 05, ' p< 01 


Rural children achieved higher than the urban group 
in tests in arithmetic, reading comprehension and vo¬ 
cabulary (W K.), but were not different from the urban 
group on tests designed for choosing the most appropn- 

Table 19-11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arlth 

B 

16 5 

a i 

10 


G 

16 5 

8,2 


RC(P) 

B 

17 4 

8 5 

80 


G 

17 6 

87 


llC(S) 

B 

6 1 

36 

1.55 


G 

6 2 

37 


WK. 

B 

20 0 

7.9 

4 50” 


G 

19 0 

8 2 


A.W. 

n 

8.4 

42 

10 


G 

8,4 

43 


S S 

B 

10 3 

47 

1 28 


G 

10 5 

47 


Spelling 

B 

12 7 

6 0 

2 08 


G 

13 0 

63 


RC (total) 

B 

23.5 

11 0 

1.10 


G 

23 8 

11.5 


T (5+6+7) 

B 

31 4 

12 5 

1 44 


G 

31 9 

13 0 



Boys - 2771 Girls - 2506 
p< 05 ' p< .01 


ate word or the collect structure of a sentence Their 
achievement in spelling was poorer, The achievements 
on tests for Appropriate Word and Sentence Structure 
were more likely to be influenced by Lhe exposure to 
language in informal situations 

There were no diffeiences in the achievements of 
boys and girls in Tamil Nadu except on the test on Word 
Knowledge where the difference was found to be signifi- - 
cant though practically not very large It may be re¬ 
peated that the proportion of girl students in primary 
schools was quite high m the State (47 5%), indicating 
absence of bias against emolment of girls 

Table 19.12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Arith 

SC 

16 1 

8 0 



ST 

12 2 

5 6 

23 3" 


BC 

16 9 

8 2 



Others 

13 3 

6 8 


RC(P) 

SC 

17 3 

86 



ST 

13 9 

5.9 

7 75 


BC 

177 

87 



Others 

16 5 

75 


RC(S) 

SC 

59 

3 4 



ST 

4.2 

2 1 

14 35 


BC 

6*3 

37 



Others 

57 

35 


W.K 

SC 

19 0 

8 1 



ST 

18,2 

6 0 

4 10' 


BC 

19.8 

8 1 



Others 

19 0 

79 


A.W 

SC 

8 2 

4 1 



ST 

69 

30 

7 30' 


BC 

8.5 

4.3 



Others 

78 

4 0 


s s 

SC 

10 2 

47 



ST 

7.7 

3 6 

15 20 ‘ 


BC 

10.6 

47 



Others 

97 

5 1 


Spelling 

SC 

12.5 

62 



ST 

9 1 

53 

15.45' 


BC 

13 0 

61 



Otheis 

13.5 

5,9 


RC (total) 

SC 

23.2 

11,1 



ST 

18 1 

6,8 

10,92" 


BC 

24 0 

11.5 



Others 

22 1 

10.2 


T (5+6+7) 

SC 

30 9 

12.6 



ST 

23.7 

9.8 

16 4" 


BC 

32,1 

12 8 



Others 

31.0 

13.3 



SC - 1233 ST - 99 BC - 3761 Others - 184 

p< .01 


The pattern of achievement was the same for six out 
of seven tests with Backward Classes getting the highest 
score, followed by Scheduled Castes, 'Others’ and Sched¬ 
uled Tribes. Apart from the ranking, the Scheduled Tnbes 
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had much lowei scenes, Lhe numbei of pupils was also 
vtuy small — 99 as againsl 3,76 1 chtldien of Lhe Back- 
waid Classes The most piedominani gioup also achieved 
Lhe highest But the picture changed for the lesL in spell¬ 
ing wheie Lhe 'Olheis' lumped Lo Lhe lit si lank, followed 
by I3C, SC and ST In the toLal scenes loi leading com- 
piehension and skills loi wiiLing, BC achieved the high¬ 
est but ‘Otheis’ luipioved then lank in wilting skills in 
companson to SC chiklien 

The differences weie Lhe least in lhe test on Word 
Knowledge 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Personal dala with icspecl to age, genclei, caste and Lhe 
home backgiound vaitables were iegicussed with scote.s 
on Reading Comptehension and Anthineuc fiespecUvely) 
with a view to unclei stand then impact on pupil achieve¬ 
ment Befoie this analysts, data on lntenclated vanahles 
weie combined lo obtain composite scoie.s on 'Home 
Backgiound', 'facilities for Learning' and 'Educational 
Envuonmeni at Home' The composite scotes weie ob¬ 
tained by using appiopiiale weights foi the several vait- 
ables as would maximise lhe con elation between the 
denved scotes and the uiteixon vauable 

The legiession coefficients foi the vaitables enteiecl 
m the thiee composite variables aie given below 


Ilortie Background 



nc 

A nth 

Location 

1 33 

1 65' 

Falliei’h Occupation 

- 62 

-39 

Caste 

14 

.18 

Fathei's Education 

- 01 

- >1 

Mother's Education 

70' 

.10 

Numbei ol Siblings 

-73' 

- 4 r 

R 

14 

11 


" p< 01 


The vanable.s which contributed most to differences 
in achievement in school weie the aiea (uiban oi tuial) 
where the family lesided, fathei's occupation and the 
size of the family Fathers' education did not appear to 
be significant; its zeio-oiclei con elation with father’s oc¬ 
cupation was also small Mother’s education had, how¬ 
ever, registered some conUibution towaids achievement 
in reading compiehension. 

The most mipoitant facilitators of achievement in 
school weie attending pre-school, availability of study 
material such as something to write on oi wiLh, time 
spent in helping paienls', and regulai attendance tn school, 


Achievement in anthmeLic was also altecled by lhe avail¬ 
ability of textbooks and help available at home in com¬ 
pleting the homewoilc The latlei would piohably go 
beyond 'help' and might mean Tuition' by the family A 
significant cnnmbuLion by the lime spent in Helping 
Household' was difficult lo understand 


Facilities lor Learning 



KC 

Anth 

Attended Pie-school 

l 43 

,32 

Place loi Study 

- 95 

- 05 

Help in Hnmewoik 

- Is 

-96 

Availability ot I'cAthnoks 

- 06 

91 

Availability ol Study MmUmijI 

- 52 

- S7 

Helping Household 

1 17 

1 51 

Regulanty in Attendance 

2 .37 

I 92 

K 

1 i 

13 

' p< 05, p< 01 



Educational Environment at Home 




U(. 

A nth 

Netvsp ipei al Home 

79 

- 26 

Magazines at Home 

i3 

- 32 

Hooks at Home 

- 53 

- 56 

Re ids Hooks 

65 

- 12 

n 

(H 

.05 


None of the legiession coellicients weie signihcanl, 
all the variables tn this gioup had positive zeio-oiclei 
coirelations with each othei, ringing liom 21 to 51, but 
their impact on achievement in expected learning in 
school was nol significant 

The ihiee composite vauablcs dciived with Reading 
Compiehension as lhe uileiion, along with live olheis, 
weie legressed with achievement in reading compiehen¬ 
sion and aiilhmelic sepaialely, then contiibution to van- 
ante in uileiion vaiiahles is given below 

Tabic 19.13(a) 


coN'iwmnioN or pupil-kfiaitd variahlps 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vcu table 

K 

IV 

Inucmcnt 
in IV 

/■* 


Wend Knowledge 

3753 

1412 

1412 

367 5,3 

33 

Facilities 

3391 

1514 

0102 

63 if 

15 

foi learning 






Home H.ickginuud 

4013 

1610 

0096 

61,10' 

H 

Time Watch TV 

,4043 

.1635 

0025 

14 5 i 

-04 

Gender 

4061 

1649 

0014 

9 15 

02 

Similar Language 

,4067 

1653 

0004 

3 02 

03 

Age 

4071 

1653 

0005 

271 

03 

Edunl Envuon 

407 

1653 

0000 


03 

' p< 01 
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Table 19-13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION Or ]>UI>I1- HEIATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


vmmblu 

I! 

A’- 

Inuenienl 

111 R- 

!■ 

; 

Woul Knowledge 

3697 

1307 

1367 

835 25' 

37 

Time Watch TV 

3887 

1511 

0134 

89 51 ' 

- 12 

Fiulities loi 

sohs 

1638 

0127 

80 33' 

16 

Le,lining 

Home B.ickgmund 

1123 

1700 

0061 

38 93 

1 I 

Sinnlili Language 

3153 

1723 

0025 

16 31 

06 

Edunl Ensimn 

1 168 

1737 

0012 

7 78 

-02 

Gentle) 

3177 

1715 

0008 

5 00‘ 

00 

Age 

4 178 

1735 

0000 

12 

01 


r>< ot, p< ih 


Age did not cnnlnbute to vanalion in the achieve¬ 
ments of pupils in eitliei of the two cnlcua in Lhe Stale 
All othei vaiiahles made a stalislically Mendicant incle¬ 
ment to 11- in ielation to aiilhmetic hut ‘Simiku Language' 
and fclucatioiral F.nvu onmenl at Home' made no conui- 
hutinn to the learning ol language Only 6% of the chil- 
dien leported then spoken language to he some other 
than Tamil, u did not affect the learning of language at 
school, Its influence on learning anthmetic was noL easy 
lo explain, unless a paiticulai language gioup (non-Tamil 
speaking) had some specific chaiacleustics which gave 
use to this dtfleience 

Newspapers and magazines were leceived in baiely 
12% of lhe homes and 86% had no hooks, hut 20% 
chiklien said they did lead something othei than text¬ 
books As in the case of 'SimilanLy of Language’, 'Educa¬ 
tional Envn onmenl at Home' made some difference to 
achievement in anthmetic hut not in language, A likely 
icuson could he concern of (lie ‘educated’ family with 
anthmetic and the laken-foi-gianled attitude towaids the 
mothei tongue, 

Aliei Word Knowledge, that stands loi cliffeiences in 
lhe ahiliLy levels ol the pupils, the othei vaiiahles mak¬ 
ing signilicant coninhutions lo vaiiance were 'Facilities 
foi Learning’, ‘Home Background’ and ’Tune Watch TV’; 
the conesponding zeio-oidei conelaLions weie also highei 
than foi othei vaiiahles More time spent on watching 
TV 12 Lended to affeci Lhe learning of school tasks; ‘r’ was 
smaller foi leading compiehension Being a hoy or a girl 
also made some clilfeience 

The variance explained by this sel of vaiiahles was 
slightly highei foi anthmetic hut quite small (17%) on 
the average 
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lhe impact of ’Home Backgiound’ vaiiahles on lhe 
achievement of pupils was studied in Tables 19 13(a) 
and 19.13(h), While 17% R 2 loi Anthmetic was veiy close 
lo the country median, 16 5% foi Reading Compichen- 
sion was much lowci than the conesponcling average loi 
all States Both the values were quite low, pointing lo 
limited influence of Lhe home on the achievement of the 
childien, Although the State had the thud 11 highest iale 
of liteiacy (63 7%), the families did not seem Lo alfecL 
learning of school-ielaied tasks by (he pupils 

The school means ditteied from each other only -a 
little less widely than Lhe scoies of the pupils The .sinn- 
cLud deviation ot 285 — means m the tesL of anthmetic 
was 7 2 compaied to 8 1 of Lhe scoies of more than 
5,200 student 1 ' The school-related vanable.s wete le- 
giessed agamsL achievements ol pupils on Lhe two ente- 
na identified, 

Table 19.14(a) 


CONntlHUTlON OF SCIIOOL-RELATEO VARIABLES 
'lO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

1? J 

Inu emeu 1 

b 

1 




117 R J 



PTA 

1418 

0201 

0201 

5 82 

14 

Time Given (Arilh ) 

1868 

0349 

0138 

4 .32 

- 1 i 

Exp as Heaclmastei 

2161 

,0467 

0118 

3 38 

12 

Special Pi eject,s 

2377 

0565 

0098 

2 90 

10 

1'ime Given 
(Language) 

,2504 

0627 

0062 

1 84 

- 11 

p< 05 







Table 19.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Vcn iable\ 

R 

R J 

Inclement 

b 

1 




III 7T 



Expel lence as 
Headmaster 

1688 

0285 

0285 

8 32' 

17 

PTA 

2145 

0460 

017-1 

4 69 

15 

Proportion SC/ST 

2364 

0559 

0099 

2 95 

11 

Operation Blackboaid 
Rooms pei Class 

2557 

.0654 

0095 

2 85 

07 

Gioup 

2792 

0752 

0098 

2 96 

-09 

Teachers Untiained 

2927 

0857 

0105 

3 20 

- 1 1 

Special Projects 

Time Given 

3059 

0936 

0079 

2 42 

10 

(Language) 

.3187 

1016 

0080 

2 46 

-08 

No Detention Policy 

3288 

1081 

0065 

2 01 

09 


p< 05, p< 01 


12 In T imil Nadu, 52% ot lhe chiklien watched TV foi some time varying ftom 1/2 houi lo more than two hours eveiy day 

15 Goa lias been ignored as il was a Union Teinmiy till only a few years ago 

14 Boih llie M.Ul.sucs weie highei than the countiy medians, the tormei to a much Iaigei extent 
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Although all the 31 variables given m the list at the 
end of the repoit were regressed with the two criteria, in 
the two tables given above only those which contributed 
statistically significant increment to R 2 and a few more 
down the line weie retained The total contribution to R 2 
for Reading Comprehension was 10 7%, and that for Arith¬ 
metic, 14 2%, Both the values weie lower than the cone- 
sponding country medians, Compared to the other States, 
the lesser piopoition of vauance arising out of differ¬ 
ences between schools was attiibutable to the indepen¬ 
dent vaiiables explored in this study mther than to the 
variability related to conditions at home 

Referring back to the wnte-up describing the schools 
in this sample, it could be said that theie were enough 
apparent differences on the vaiiables on which data were 
collected, Obviously, the more significant ones had eluded 
the leseaicheis 

Neaily the same peicentage of variance was explained 
by the pupil-backgiound related vaiiables foi both the 
cntena, but when it came to school vaiiables, a higher R 2 
was obtained foi Anthmetic It was hypothesised that the 
home would play a more important role in the learning of 
language while the influence ol the school would he 
more piominent in differences in achievement in auLh- 
metic, The latter ptoved true in the State, but not the 
farmer It may be recalled that accoiding to the tnfoima- 
•tion piovided by the children, 86% of the homes had no 
books othei than textbooks, Related to this were also the 
responses of 80% children saying they did not lead any¬ 
thing besides what was required for their studies Only 
12% families received newspapers or magazines Perhaps 
the suppoit system did not vaiy much among the homes, 

Only the existence (perhaps the influence) of the 


Parent Teacher Association made consistent significant 
contributions to IPs for both the criteria. The existence of 
a PTA was reported by 89% schools, and then being 
active was mentioned by 72% It is likely that the Asso¬ 
ciations exerLed pressuie on/helpecl schools to carry out 
their tasks propeily 

‘Time given to Arithmetic' also contributed signifi¬ 
cant R 2 foi Reading Compiehension but this was not easy 
to explain. Its counterpart, 'Time Given to Language', 
also made some contribution to R 2 related to Aiithmetic; 
it was not statistically significant but the signs of all the 
four Vs (one does not appear in the two tables) were 
negative, implying longer time devoted to the teaching 
of one subject resulting in lowei school means to the 
othei The values of 'r's weie small varying between -.06 
to -14, It was likely that middle (15%) and secondary 
(2%) schools had longei school houis but their children 
in the primary sections had pooiei achievements'’ 

'Experience as Headmaster made the maximum con- 
tilbution to differences in achievement in Arithmetic. It 
was ol some importance for Reading Compiehension as 
well, suggesting that generally Lhe experienced head¬ 
master managed better achievements of students in his 
school (The statement should he interpieted in the light 
of the low correlations of 12 and 17 only.) 

‘Proportion ol SC/ST' pupils in a school also had 
some impact on its achievement 

Both the home-related and school-related variables 
exploied in this study had only a moderate influence on 
the achievements of the pupils Though variation was 
found among pupils (as would be expected) and schools, 
but significant variables associated with these differences 
could not be identified 


15 Lower averages of children of primary sections attached to middle and secondary schools were noticed in Rajasthan, Nagaland and 
Meghalaya The data from Tamil Nadu was not studied along these lines, 
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INTER CORRELATIONS OF ,SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 



1 no 



TilpiiM was allocated a sample ol approximately 1,500 
pupils in lie selcLlecI liom 70 oi HO schools l’lie State 
was noi divide cl into any legions, the schools wctc 
seleclcd limn Lhe capital city and the iest ol the State 

Table 20.1 


s\, Mi’ll s P1.ANNTD AND l.Nmtl.D IN ANAl-YSl’S 


AVgiulh 

A’o ()/ Vt/iun/s 

Nn o/ 

Capital (ai\ 

7 1 2 3 4 * 6 7 

9 J 

171 

I3K 

Hi si nl the Mate 

h 1 

7tt 

Hii 

91h 

lord 

71 

H7 

1 T19 

Kill' 


Neatly one-lhncl nl the sample of schools oiiginally 
selected was leplaced in the State. New schools had to 
he stihmilfed Ini the ones in the onginal list whcic ft) 
the niediuin ol mstuiction was othci than Bengali; (u) 
lhe nunihei ol pupils on the loll was less than five in 
Class IV While the lust was necessary, the second was 
leconnnendccl for leasons of economy as the schools 
wcie not easy to leach and the attendance veiy short of 
the emolment The dtlleience between eniolmcnt ancl 
attendance nris conlinncd by the lact that the State 
centte appioached 22 % mote schools — 87 instead of" 
the 71 planned — and ended with 70% ol the estimated 
sample of pupils 

The capital city would have piovided 11% of the 
total sample but in the final analysis it walked out to be 
15% The peicentuge attendance in schools was likely to 
he highci in a big city than in imal aieas oi small 
towns It, howevet, gave an advantage (a small one) to 
the overall avenue of the State as the chfleicnce be- 
tween the mean achievements of chilclien fiom the capi¬ 
tal city ancl the test of the State was substantial ancl tn 
favoui of the lotmei 


Some of the statistics available horn the obtained 
sample vveie compaied with the same as lecoided in 
the Fifth All India Educational Survey conducted by the 
NC1-RT in 1986 

Table 20.2 

SAMl'lC AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Wii itible 

Piinenhige 

l%h Suivey Sample in the Study 

Pnmaiy (only) Schools-, 

7 s 5 

71 4 1 

Gnl Students 

44 f> 

45 T 

Scheduled Caste Students 

17 7 

18 6’ 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

2<S K 

30 T 

Women 'leatheis 

21 9 

27 2 fl 

Trained teacheis 

40 4 

72 h 1 


Two things weie noticeable in Tabic 20 2. 'flic dif- 
feiences in the statistics liom the sample selected for 
this study ancl the ones lecorded in the Survey of 1986 
wcie small except in the case of trained teachers Sec¬ 
ondly, all the diflerences weie In the expected duection 
of change The one pei cent leduction in the number of 
pumary schools could he due to upgiadation of some 
of the schools, A small inciease in the peicentagc of 
gills, Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tube pupils should 
he expected, Moie women teachers could be in accor¬ 
dance with (i) the mcieasing number of women seek¬ 
ing employment, (if) the New Policy ol Education (1986) 
wheicm it had been said that the second teacher to lie 
lccuutecl in one-teacher-schools should picfeiably he a 
woman The percentage ol tiainecl teachers jumped lathei 
dramatically The inciease could be either due to a rapid 
increase in the recruitment of (tiainecl) teachets oi bias 
in the selection of lespondents fiom the schools' 


1 The numbci planned 

2 I lie nunihei cnteied in .m.ilvscs 

3 In addition lillv-live pupils ol Class V were also udmirnsteied tests 
inline 

4 I lie School Qucsiiunniiiiu 

4 I he Pupil Qucsliunnane 

6 lhe ’leatliei Queslionnane 

7 lhe Male Cnonlinauii ohseieed The sample ol lespondents (ttuclieis) diawn for lhe stud/ was biased The perrenlage of teachers who 
have undeigonc pmlession.il naming ol one academic session is only 30% in Tripura (at pnmaiy stage) 
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The Tests in Tripura 

Like many other States in the country, Tripura is also a 
multilingual State, it undertook to test the pupils who 
were being taught through the medium of Bengali The 
tests were thus translated into Bengali It may be re¬ 
called that the States were requested to prepare then 
own tests for Sentence Structure and Spelling. They also 
had the freedom to test in any other subject in this slot 
Tripura chose to test achievement in science The statis¬ 
tics for these two tests were, therefore, not comparable 
with the statistics from other States 

The State participated in the try-out of tests and had 
the advantage of improving on its translations as well as 
influencing the selection of items which would be fair, 
to its children. 

The tests proved quite difficult for the children as 
was’ clear from the spread of the Difficulty Values of the 
items, only 12% of the items had a pass percentage of 
50% and above The median pass percentages were (ap¬ 
proximately) 30% or less, with the exception of the test 
in Word Knowledge, which was most susceptible to 
change in difficulty level in the process of translation. 

Table 20.3 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Pass ParcentagaArlth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

W.K 

A \V 

Sul s 

Set? 

0 - 9 






2 


10 - 19 

10 

5 

3 


3 

1 

5 

20 - 29 

15 

17 

4 


6 

6 

7 

30 - 39 

6 

12 

7 

11 

11 

l 

6 

40 - 49 

4 

8 

1 

20 

3 

3 

5 

50 - 59 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

60 - 69 

1 



2 


3 


70 - 79 






1 


Median 

26 2 

29 5 

30 9 

44 0 

32 2 

29 5 

30 3 


The two tests prepared by the State itself also proved 
difficult. The test in arithmetic had the highest concen- 
tiation of low pass percentages. Lower mean achieve¬ 
ment in arithmetic, as compared to language, has also 
been seen in the selection tests conducted for admis¬ 
sion to the Navodaya Vidyalayas in Tripura In contrast 
to most other States, the Discriminating Indices were 
also low in Tripura, varying between 30% to 41% only. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The data were available from 1,054 pupils who had 
studied up to Class IV in the formal school system The 
average age of the pupils In the sample was 10.6 years 


more as compared to many other States Eighty-five per 
cent of these pupils belonged to rural areas, 45% were 
girls The percentage belonging to SC, ST, BC and Oth¬ 
ers were 19%, 30%, 2% and 49%, respectively 

Foity-one pel cent of the children came fiom fami¬ 
lies which were engaged in farming, less than 7% chil¬ 
dren repoited then fatheis to be professionals oi earn¬ 
ing high salanes, The percentage of unskilled workers 
was 14% with another 12% uncategorised which would 
include those unemployed also Sixty-eight per cent fa¬ 
thers and 73% mothers were either llliteiate or hacl stud¬ 
ied only up to Class V, on the other side, 4% fatheis 
and 3% mothers were graduates Foity-eight pei cent of 
the children came from families with foui oi moie chil¬ 
dren As compaied with othei States, the peicentage foi 
large families was somewhat higher, so was the piopoi- 
tion of ST families 

Foity-nine per cent childien had attended some kind 
of pre-school Thirty-five pei cent of the sample le- 
ported the language spoken by them at home to be 
different from the medium of instruction of the school 8 9 , 
namely, Bengali. Twenty-foui pei cent childien did not 
have all (or most) textbooks, inadequate availability of 
writing material was lepoited by 32% Foity-four pei 
cent children helped their families with domestic woilc 
(including family business/labour etc.) for two oi more 
hours every day, the percentage was much higher than 
in other States 

More than 50% children said they received help 
from their families in doing their homework, 24% had 
some place where they could sit and study, Only 50% 
children could attend school regularly, 4% had to miss it 
frequently 

A newspaper was received in 22% of the homes, 
and magazines by 12% Sixty-five per cent of the fami¬ 
lies had no books other than the textbooks. 

Thirty-three per cent children said they read some 
extra books;only 10% watched TV for one oi more houis 
daily, 80% had no access to it 

On the whole, the sample of pupils from Tiipura 
had some handicaps, a laiger (as compared to the other 
States) proportion was from rural areas, nearly 60% be¬ 
longed to SC/ST groups and 35% reported their home- 
language to be different from the medium of instruc¬ 
tion On the positive side, more than 50% received help 
in studies from their families and 30% read something 
other than their textbooks, 

The Teachers 

One hundeied and seventy-six teachers responded to 
the Teacher Questionnaiie. The following statistics are 


8 Prepared by the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, Agartala, Tripura 

9 May be seen in light of large proportion of tribal children 
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based on the data supplied by them Eighty-six per cent 
of the teacheis weie from tural schools, 27% were 
women A large percentage (43%) were quite young 
being less than 35 years of age, conespondingly 6l% of 
them had taught school foi less than 10 yeais Nearly 
three-fourths of the teachers had studied up to the se¬ 
nior secondary level (Class XI or XII), 12 5% had not 
^^mnleted their matriculation, another 14% were gradu¬ 
ates As fai as professional education is concerned, 80% 
had received only a one yeai tiaining; another 14% 
marked Inc choice 'any othei', which could include ab¬ 
sence of tunning as well Five per cent teachers had a 
D Ed (one yeai) degree, a programme that prepaies teach¬ 
ers foi teaching Classes VI and above Sixty-eight per 
cent teacheis had not received any in-service education, 
this may be seen in light of the fact that 6l% had been 
in service for less than 10 years. 

Only 60% of the teachets iesicled veiy close to their 
schools needing an haul or les's to travel from and to 
theii residence Twenty pei cent had to spend more 
than two hours every day for this purpose 

A small percentage (18%) of teacheis had their own 
copies of the textbooks, another 15% had access to 
library copies but a large majouty of 67% borrowed 
them from the pupils, most likely at the time of teach¬ 
ing In contrast, a laiger peicentage (33 5%) reported 
having their own copy of a dictionary but 54 5% had no 
access to a language (medium of instruction) dictionary 

In spite of poor availability of basic material such as 
textbooks, 70% teacheis 10 reported adopting new prac¬ 
tices for teaching but only about one-third of all teach¬ 
ers reported better achievements of pupils or more in¬ 
terest on their part as a result thereof In line with 70% 
adopting some new piactices foi teaching, 69% reported 
using some study material other than textbooks, either 
often or sometimes; only 44% developed some of it 
themselves; 35% had even involved then pupils in this 
task 

Thirty-eight per cent teachers said they evaluated 
pupils every month while a majority of 59% followed 
the most prevalent practice of 2-3 evaluations during the 
year. Three per cent did it only once a year Even if 
frequent evaluations were conducted by 60% of the 
teachers, the multipurpose use of such evaluation was 
not made (understood 5 ) by the teachers; 57% reported 
using it for only one of the three purposes listed (it is 
most likely to have been used for promotion); 42% 
teachers, however made-better use of it. Eighty-five per 


cent of teachers checked homework regularly, with a 
small 2% saying they did it rarely A fairly substantial 
(16 4%) percentage of teachers asked parents of slow 
learning students to arrange for extia tuition instead of 
accepting this responsibility Ten per cent teachers said 
students raiely asked any questions in the class 

Most of the teachers in primary schools in Tnpura 
had received only one yeai of professional education, 
Many of them were quite young, only a small percent¬ 
age had their own copies of textbooks or access to a 
dictionary About two-thirds of them reported adopting 
new practices in teaching 

The Headmasters 

Of the 91 headmasters who responded to the School 
Questionnaire, 18% could be considered young, being 
35 years or less in age Another 15% were more than 50 
years old All head teachers had taught for at least five 
years but 37% had been in this position for less than 
five years. A fairly high percentage (30%) of headmas¬ 
ters were unnamed; 7% had a B.Ed. degiee " Compa¬ 
rable to the lesponse from the teachers, 61% of the 
headmasters had only one yeai of piofessional training 

The Schools 

A very large percentage (91%) of the schools were lo¬ 
cated in the ruial areas, 75% weie managed by the 
government—State or central— and another 20% were 
being run by local bodies, There was a small percentage 
(5.5%) of schools which were private or private aided 
AH schools were co-educationdl, Seventy-one per cent 
had been there for more than 20 years; the rest had 
come into existence during the lqst two decades. 

Regarding physical facilities, only 13% of the schools 
had a room, namely, an office, for the headmaster; that 
too, when 28%_ of the schools were either secondary or 
middle schools, which usually have an office for the 
headmaster. In contrast, a staff room was available in 
19% of the schools. It is likely that, in some schools, a 
room doubled for the head teacher as well as the teach¬ 
ers, to sit and work or rest in. Drinking-water was avail¬ 
able in 49% of the schools but separate urinals for girls 
were there in only 13% schools, The Pre-primary sec¬ 
tions in schools were nearly non-existent. Some of the 
children coming from urban areas, the proportion for 
which was quite small, could have access to pre-primary 
education. 'No-Detention Policy’ was not followed by 


10 The State Coordinator absolved “The information furnished by teachers correcting homework, adopting, innovative practices, etc, is at 
variance witli the experience of the supervisory officers, guardians and others related 11 

11 A near equal percentage of 7 7% of schools in tins sample had Classes I to X/XJI, and another 20%, Classes 1 to VIII The headmasters (or 
principals) of the middle/secondary schools would be graduates with a B Ed, degree It is not known whether the Questionnaire was 
responded to by the head of the primary section (if there was one) or the headmaster of the entire school 
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64% schools, u hut 23% schools tepoited it being piac- 
tisccl upLo Class 111 Thcic was no Book Bank m 92% ol 
the schools, ‘Opeiation Black- boaid’ had not touched 
H5% ol the schools 

hoiLy-fivc per cent of the schools had a Patent 
Teachei Association, two-thuds of these held moie than 
one meeting ol the PTA dining the year 

Achievements of the Pupils 

One thousand and hlty-lour pupils ol Class IV weie 
administered the test battery The data have been pre¬ 
sented in the following tables 

Table 20.4 


MEAN ACIllhVEMEN IS OF RURIIS 


1 t's/s 

At ill 1 

nap) nasj 

r k 

A W 

SCJ 

SCJ 

'Inin/ 


(40)” 

(44) 

< 16 J 

(10) 

(21) 

(18) 

(23) 

(207) 

Men n 

12 1 

11 0 

3 0 

17 9 

80 

6 ft 

8 0 

71 8 

SO 

3 0 

6 1 

2 7 

(i 7 

.3 fi 

2 <1 

3 1 


Mean is 

30 2 

3t 8 

31 2 

4-1 8 

33 3 

37 7 

32 0 

3-1 7 

Feicent u>e 
kU-20 

71 

77 


SI 

62 

41 

32 


All India 
Median as 
Pelteniage 

11 2 

i 

3 3 1 

19 3 

at 7 

37 8" 

12 8" 

43 2 


WiLh the exception of the test on Woid Knowledge 
none of the aveiages went beyond 38%, with the me¬ 
dian aL 32%, This aspect has been commented in the 
section "The Tests m Tnputa” All the lehability coetfi- 
cients - weie also low The lowest weie lot the tests 
constructed by the State The least mean was in aiith- 
metic, lollowecl closely by the tests in leading compie- 
hcnsion In companson with othei States, the achieve¬ 
ments in Tupuia weie among the lowest 

Tnpuni did not adnumsiei tests on a sample ol the 
next highei class, thus, data on achievement in a yeai 
weie not available 

Table 20.5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

a mh 

awj nas) 

\V K 

A 117 

Su 1 

Su 2 

lotal 

Capital 

Mean 12 2 

17 9 

3 6 

19 0 

10 6 

8 2 

H 6 

82 3 

City 

(136) 

M9 3 2 

8 0 

3 I 

6 9 

3 9 

2 6 

3 3 


Rest ol 

Mean 12 1 

13 1 

4 9 

17 7 

7 6 

6 6 

7 8 

70 1 

the State” 
(916) 

sn 3 o 

5 5 

2 6 

6 7 

3 3 

2 4 

3 0 



In all othei States, the achievements ol pupils weie 
studied icgion-wise Tupuia did not give such divisions, 
infoimation, theieloie, was available only loi the capital 
city and the test ol the State 

Once again the pictute in Tupuia was somewhat 
diffeicnt than in many oLhci States, with childien of the 
capital city achieving a much highei aggiegate scoie 
than the chilclien in Lhc lest ol the Stale Neai 'N~ 
difleience' in the test in authmetic was noticeable; othei- 
wise, the diffeiences and then cliicction weie consis¬ 
tent It is likely that the learning in authmetic is less 
influenced by the cnvnonmcnL, but the learning of lan¬ 
guage, as also geneial science, is influenced by a nchei 
envnonmeni 

The achievement of childien on two tests, namely, 
Authmetic and Reading Compiehension (paiagiaphs), 
weie also studied ohiectivc-wi.se, and in the case of 
Authmetic, topic-wise as well 


Table 20.6 

ACI III.Vl MINI IN ARlIIIME'ltC—OIIH Cl IY1 -WISE 


Object we 

1 lain 

S7J 

Menu ii s l'cuvntdge 

Knowledge (19) 

6 0 

2 7 

31 6 

Undemanding (12) 

3 8 

2 1 

31 7 

Application (9) 

) 2 

1 3 

2 i l 

lmal (id) 

12 1 

3 0 

30 2 

The lekitively lowei 

pciccntagc ol 

scoie in ‘Applica- 

tion’ was in the expected ducction, but a low peicent- 

age in 'Knowledge’ indicated 

a pooi 

tcaching-leai ning 

situation 




Table 20.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN 

ARIIIIMIIITC — TOPIC-WISE 

lo)in. 

Mean 

S'l) 

Menu a\ Peicenliige 

Ernie (3) 

1 0 

9 

.33 3 

laclois and Multiples (7) 

1 8 

1 3 

23 7 

RundainenUil Opeiaiions (12) 

3 3 

1 9 

29 2 

Weights and Measuies (3) 

9 

8 

30 0 

Fiactions (3) 

1 2 

1 0 

21 0 

Deumals (7) 

2 2 

1 4 

31 1 

Unitary Method 

l 3 

1 0 

30 0 

plus Olliers (3) 




Total (40) 

12 1 

3 0 

30 2 


The propoi tionate mean was highest foi Unttaiy 
Method plus Others, two out of thiee items weie on 
Unitary Method It is felt that this method is most famil¬ 
ial to the childien It is also pait of daily expencnces 


12 The mx pci cent lh,n did not lespond lo this question, tnnld easily he an additional pan ol this slatisiic 

13 The maximum possible stoic 

14 The tests idmunsieied in Tiipm.i weie totally dilleient honi those used in othei Slates Tupuia developed lasts Ini evaluation achievement 
in Enviionmenl.il Studies - II Olhei Stales lesled aspects ol language, 

Is The sample was selected horn the Salem,i, Chawmanu and Itanchanpui Ulock, 

16 Hie maximum possible score 
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lelated to pm chases (in some cases stile as well) The 
lowest peiceniage acoie.s were in Fractions and Factois 
and Multiples, both ol these, paiticuluily the lattei, could 
he newly intioduced lojpics. Ilettei understanding may 
follow latet Achievement in Fundamental Opeiations 
was most disappointing. It was expected that aftei loin 
yeans cit school, most pupils would know Lhe Funda¬ 
mental Opeiations Less than 50% achievement piesentecl 
a veiy dismal pictuie Although seveial questions in this 
aiea tested undei standing and application of knowl¬ 
edge, even a simple item icqumng addition of thtee 
numheis had a pass peicentage ol 67% only 

Table 20.8 

AClIlhVl'Ml'N 1 IN HEADING GOMl'ltEI 1LNSION 
OI4IECI IVF-WISl 


Objectin' Mean SO Mean a s Peicenlcipe 


Netting Detail (17) 

6(i 

4 2 

.4.4 4 

SimplL Compiehensiim 1 "! 15) 

i 0 

2 4 

40 S 

Inleience (14) 

5 4 

1 9 

i'l 3 

'final (|4) 

1 i 0 

6 t 

41 S 


The diltcrences in the mean achievements on the 
tluee objectives weic in the expected dnection. Diaw- 
mg mleience is a highei-level skill which piobably is 
still being learnt, hut a 39% scoie in noting details in 
simple write-ups in the moihei tongue was disappoint¬ 
ing It might imply not able to teacl' on the pait of 
some pupils The cumulative fiequency up to chance 
scoie ol II was 3*1 5% 

Table 20-9 


mrrr.uENCL's in ACiurvisMPNr - locamon-wise 



huaiioii 

Mean 

SO 

t 

Audi 

it 

12 0 

5 1 

0 10 


It 

12 1 

5 0 


liaiu 

ti 

17 4 

4 0 

7 S3"’ 


R 

13/1 

i 5 


ltC(S) 

U 

5 5 

2 9 

2 76 


R 

a 9 

2 6 


W K 

1/ 

IS N 

7 1 

1.7H 


R 

17 7 

6 6 


A W 

11 

10 4 

1 0 

9 24’ 


R 

7 6 

4 .4 


■VlLMll 

It 

H 0 

2 6 

7 21 


R 

6 -S 

2 4 


Suenie-2 

LI 

y s 

3 4 

6 49 


R 

7 4 

30 


UC dotal) 

LI 

12 9 

it) 0 

7 44 


R 

1H 4 

6 6 



Lillian - 154 ltui.il - yoi 

” p< 01 


The chffeiences in the achievements ol pupils when 
divided ovei location, gendei and caste, weie also stud¬ 
ied The lelevant statistics aie piesentecl in Tallies 20 9, 
20 10 and 20 11 

With the exception of the test in authmetic, the 
uiban students achieve htghci than uual students with 
five of the chffeiences being statistically significant at 
the 1% level of confidence The liend had become vis- 
ihle with cleai chffeiences in the capital city and the icst 
of the Slate wheie theie would he a piedommance of 
anal chikhen 

The leasons of ‘no difleience’ in the mean scores in 
authmetic only weie not cleai 


Table 20.10 

mrriittENCES in achievement — gender-wise 


7es/ 

Genctei 

Mcu ii 

4 n 

/ 

Aiitli 

n 

12 4 

4 0 

4 03' 


G 

11 5 

5 0 


ltC(l’) 

n 

14 1 

5 9 

S3 


G 

13 H 

6 2 


nets) 

1) 

5 0 

2 6 

2K 


G 

4.9 

2 S 


\V K 

14 

IK 6 

6 1 

o 03’ 


G 

16 9 

7 2 


AW 

14 

79 

3 3 

65 


G 

H 1 

3 6 


Sl fence-1 

14 

6 9 

2.4 

1 41 


G 

6 h 

2 4 


Suenee-2 

14 

R 1 

3 3 

63 


G 

4 0 

3 0 


RC (lotal) 

14 

19 1 

7 3 

7H 


G 

IS 7 

7 5 



Hoys - 579, Guls - 475 

** p< 01 


All hut one of the diffeiences, namely, in the test on 
choice of Appropriate Word, were in favour of hoys; 
only two of the chffeiences were significant The advan¬ 
tage in Tnpura seemed to he distributed veiy much on 
tiaditional lines, with the m ban giooup and boys hav¬ 
ing advantage over the uual group and gills The achieve¬ 
ment in arithmetic should be seen in this light. A signifi¬ 
cant favouiable difference m Word Knowledge of the 
hoys could he attributed to more exposuie to media 


I" Pus includes (,i) clem inn the meaning of dillic-ult winds hum the context, and (b) relating tilings at a simple level 
IS Hus Includes idenul)ing lhe message in lhe cenlial idea, and lhe title of the passage 
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communications, including printed material But it had 
not, affected the score on Appropriate Word 

Table 20.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Text 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arlth. 

SC 

12 3 

5.4 



ST 

12 0 

4 7 

69 


HC 

13 2 

6 1 



Others 

12 0 

5 0 


RC(P) 

SC 

14 5 

6 1 



ST 

13 0 

4 7 

5 23 


1IC 

12 0 

5 5 



Others 

14 5 

6 7 


llCCS) 

SC 

4 6 

2 6 



ST 

5 0 

2 7 

1 69 


BC 

5 4 

2 4 



Otheif. 

5 1 

27 


WK 

SC 

17 9 

6 5 



ST 

17 9 

6 8 

92 


BC 

15 7 

66 



Others 

17 9 

67 


AW 

SC 

8 1 

3 5 



ST 

7 2 

3 1 

9 90' 


BC 

7 1 

3,4 



Others 

8 5 

37 


Science-1 

SC 

72 

2 4 



ST 

6 1 

2 3 

15 32' 


BC 

56 

1 8 



Olliers 

7 1 

2 5 

/ 

Science-2 

SC 

79 

2 8 



ST 

74 

30 

8.58 


BC 

69 

28 



Others 

85 

33 


RC (total) 

SC 

19 1 

7 3 



ST 

18 0 

6 0 

3 01 


BC 

17 4 

7 0 



Olliers 

19 5 

8 1 



SC - 196, ST - 317, BC - 25, Others - 516 
* p< 05 , ** p< 01 


Along the caste lines, 'Others' achieved the highest, 
with the SC group following it very closely The group 
identified as 'Backward Castes’ achieved the poorest; its 
number was also negligible As the proportion of this 
gioup in the State population was not known, it could 
not be inferred whether the children were enrolled in 
comparable numbers This group had the highest mean 
in arithmetic. 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Data regarding home background of the pupils, the fa¬ 
cilities they have or had for better learning, the educa¬ 
tional environment in then homes, and other personal 
data with lespect to age, gendei, caste, etc, were re- 
giessecl against the two criterion variables, separately 
Before this analysis, data on inter-related variables were 
combined to obtain composite scores on 'Home Back¬ 


ground', Facilities for Learning''and ‘Educational Envi¬ 
ronment at Home’ The regression coefficients for the 
variables entered in the three composite variables are 
given below 


Home Background 



RC 

Arlth 

Location | 

-2 or 

1 26 

Father’s Occupation 

- 16 

13 

Caste 

- 28 

-27 

Fathers Education 

1 19 ‘ 

54" 

Mother's Education 

67 

39 

Number of Siblings 

- 42 

-.30 

R 

35 

18 

* p< 05 , " p 01 



The three most important 

variables of the 

home 

background were 'Location', education of the father and 

education of the mothei A significant regression coeffi- 

cient was noticed against caste 

as well. It may 

be re- 

called that against the general 

trend of low achieve- 

ment, the Backward Classes’ j 

gioup had the 

highest 

achievement in arithmetic The 

F was not significant, 

though. 



Facilities for Learning 




RC 

Arlth 

Attended Pre-school 

-0.02 

0 79 

Place for Study 

1 69 

0.59 

Help in Homework 

-0 78 

-0 32 

Availability of Textbooks 

0.65 

0 11 

Availability of Study Material 

-0 63 

-0 68' 

Helping Household 

0 59 

-0 09 

llegulaiity in Attendance 

1 47' 

0.27 

R 

0 1R 

0 12 


* p< 05 , ” pc.Ol 


Considering both the criteria together, the signifi¬ 
cant variables were found to be a place for study at 
home, availability of study material and attending school 
regularly The set of variables represented the family’s 
involvement with and support for achievement in school. 

Educational Environment at Home 


RC Arlth 


Get Newspaper 

-79 

-66 

Get Magazines 

1 01 

66 

Books at Home 

1 36’ 

49 

Heads Books 

2 96 

81 

R 

29 

13 


• p< 05 , *' pc.01 



TRIPURA. 


2 63 


The family receiving a newspaper and magazines 
seemed to have no relationship (direct or indirect) with 
achievement of the children at school; availability of 
hooks at home had some. This piobably indicated an 
educated family and one that was inteiested in knowl¬ 
edge Reading of books othei than the textbooks by the 
child turned out to be the most important variable in 
this gioup. 

The three composite vanables denved and five oth- 
eis were regiessed with achievement in reading com¬ 
prehension and arithmetic separately 


Table 20.12(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF FUPIL-ItELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R J 

Increment 


r 




tn R 1 



Home Uaclcgiound 

3399 

1155 

1155 

137 43' 

34 

Woid Knowledge I 1 ’ 

4376 

1915 

0759 

98 71 

34 

Edunl Envuon 

4512 

2036 

0121 

15 94 

29 

Age 

4574 

2092 

0056 

7 48 

-15 

Facilities 
foi Learning 

4607 

2122 

0030 

4 01* 

19 

Time Watch TV 

4626 

2140 

0017 

2 33 

23 

Similar Language 

4646 

.2158 

0019 

2 49 

04 

Gendei 

,4650 

2162 

0003 

0 53 

-02 

* p< 05 , *" p< 01 







Table 20.12 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 


Increment 

/•' 

r 




in R l 



Word Knowledge 

3079 

0948 

0948 

110 18' 

31 

Edunl Environ 

3179 

.1011 

0062 

7 31" 

13 

Gendei 

3234 

1046 

0035 

4 16 ‘ 

-09 

Similar Language 

3255 

1060 

0013 

1 59 

-03 

Home Background 

3284 

1079 

,0019 

2 24 

,12 

Time Watch TV 

3290 

1082 

0003 

0 41 

06 

Age 

3290 

1083 

0001 

0 06 

-00 

Facilities for 
learning 

3291 

1083 

0000 

0 03 

05 


* p< 05 , ** pC.Ol 


Compared to other States, fewer vanables in Tripura 
contributed to R 2 statistically significantly. Only Word 


Knowledge and 'Educational Environment at Home’ had 
a significant increment in R 2 for both the criterion vari¬ 
ables For arithmetic, in addition to these two variables, 
gender alone made a significant contribution in favour 
of boys 'Home Background', 'Age', and 'Facilities for 
Education' all added to R with Reading Compiehension, 
while watching TV, or studying in a language other 
than the one spoken at home and being a boy or a girl 
did not make any difference to achievement, 

Gender had negative correlations with both the ca¬ 
tena, favouring boys. Age had a strong negative coriela- 
tion with Reading Compiehension but a near nil rela¬ 
tionship with Arithmetic, 

As in most States, the R 2 was smaller in Arithmetic 
It was only half of that obtained for Reading Compre¬ 
hension 

The relationship of home background variables with 
the achievement of pupils was studied in Tables 20 12 
(a) and 20 12 (b) In Tripura, fewer variables made sig¬ 
nificant contribution to R 2 in relation to Arithmetic than 
with Reading Comprehension The diffeience was ex¬ 
pected as learning of arithmetic was consideied more 
specific to tasks carried out in schools, while language 
is continuously learnt both at school and outside it The 
total variance explained in either of these two tables, 
le , 22% and 11%, was lower than the corresponding 
median values of 27% and 18% for all the States 

The differences m pupil achievement could be at¬ 
tributable to the impact and interplay of several vari¬ 
ables Family background and individual ability of the 
pupils was one part of it, opportunities made available 
by the school would also affect pupil learning. The 
schools would, especially, play a more powerful role 
where the economic and educational status of the fami¬ 
lies was low 

In Tripura, the range of scores of pupils tended to 
be lower, The standard deviation for most of the tests 
was higher only than that obtained in Nagaland. 20 The 
tests also proved very difficult foi Tripura, the average 
total was higher only to that of Karnataka It would also 
affect the range of the scores, The school averages were 
less varied than in any other State For example, the 
standard deviation of 80 school means in the test in 
arithmetic was 3 4 as compared to 5,0 of the distribution 
of scores of more than one thousand pupils Both the 
values were much smaller than the lespective country 
medians of 6 4 and 7.9. The lower spread of school 
means was as expected 

All the school-related variables, excluding those per¬ 
taining to education and the experience of the teacher 


19 The scores in World Knowledge were used as a .surrogate for a measure of Intelligence 

20 The scores obtained by pupils from Sikkim in Amhmetic were not considered 
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ATtAINMPN'l S OF 1’RIMAHV SCIIOOl Cl III Dltl'N IN VARIOUS MATES 


01 the practices they adopted in teaching, were rcgicssecl 
with pupil achievement in the two cutcuon vanables In 
this analysis, the mean achievement at pupils horn a 
school who responded to the tests was used in place ol 
the scote achieved by the individual pupil 

Table 20.13(a) 


CONnUHUIION OF SCHOOI.-REI-AIED VARIAHLLS 
lO ACIIIEVEMENl IN READING COMlMU'IirNMON 


Vclnalila 

A’ 

A-’ 

Inuemeiil 
til A J 

!■ 

t 

Location 

3477 

1209 

1209 

10 73 

- 35 

feacheis pei Class 

12/0 

1798 

0589 

5 53 

29 

Gioup Winking Days 

<1692 

2202 

0404 

3 93 

- 18 

Age of the Ilcadmastei 

5014 

2514 

,0313 

3 13 

24 

Pinpmtnm SC/ST 

5423 

2912 

,0427 

4 48' 

-.01 

Hooks in the 1 ilnaiy 

5786 

3318 

0406 

4 45 

22 

P I'A 

5933 

3520 

0172 

1 91 

21 

Facilities lot 
teachers 

6078 

3694 

0174 

1 96 

24 

• p< 05 , ** p< 01 







Table 20.13(b) 



CONTIURU HON OF SCHOOL-RELATED VAltlAlILKS 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN AltlTlIMETIC 


Variable 

A 

A-’ 

liiuumciit 
In R 2 

/■ 

J 

incentive Schemes 

2301 

0529 

,0529 

4 36' 

- 23 

Working Days 

3228 

]0l2 

0513 

4 41 

- 18 

Hook Hank 

3903 

1523 

0481 

4 31 

18 

lhopoition SC/M 

4297 

18'i6 

0323 

2 97 

16 

I'encheis pei Class 
Gioup 

4801 

2305 

0459 

4 41 

17 

Pmlession.il Tunning 
of Heatlmsistei 

5081 

2581 

0276 

2 72 

n 

Pie-Primary Classes 

5322 

293 2 

0251 

2 52 

-00 

Room loi the 
Headmustei 

5695 

3243 

0411 

4 32 

15 

Yeai s of Existence 

5940 

3528 

0285 

3 09 

- 20 

No Detention Policy 

6068 

3682 

0154 

I 68 

06 


* p< OS , 


Although all the thiity-one independent variables 
on which infoimation was available on the school ques¬ 
tionnaire weie enteied m the regression-analysis, only 
those and a few more down the line which contributed 
a statistically significant inclement to R 1 aie listed in the 


21 Tile local U2 cannot be seen in tlie truncated tables 


tables given above The total contribution to lb was 31% 
loi Reading Comprehension and / iH% loi Aiiihmeiit - 1 
Hoth the values weie much highei than the lespcctive 
country medians of 26% and 30% 

The school-ielated vaiiables appealed to inlluence 
pupil achievement a gieat deal moie Ilian home-ielated 
vaiiables This was along the expected lines In societ¬ 
ies, wheie the educational and economic levels ot the 
families weie neithei veiy high noi vaiied, the schools 
weie expected to contiibute moie to learning It was 
also hypothesised that lb would be laigei loi Reading 
Compiehcnsion than foi Aiithmetic in i elation to home 
backgiound vaiiables but its value would be highei loi 
Authemetic so hu as the impact ol school vaiiables was 
concerned It turned out to be so m Tnpuia to some 
extent It may be iccallcd that in Table 20 12 (h) lb was 
only halt as huge as in Table 20 12 (a) While in Table 
20 13(b) the value ol lb toi AnlhmcTie leinainctl Iowan, 
the ditference was a small 3% only 

The two vaiiables that made a consistently signifi¬ 
cant contnbution to lb in relation to both the cntena 
weie (i) availability ol Teachers pot Class Gioup', (u) 
nunibei ol 'Woiking days’ Aveiage numhei ol teachers 
available per class gioup in Tnpuia was moie than what 
would be consicleicd very comloi table m this countiy 
There must be huge chilerenccs among the schools on 
this vanable Both Vs weie positive 

But the numbei ot woiking clays was not easy to 
inteipiet unless affected by local events It was expected 
to remain neaily constant within the State It obviously 
was not The moie difficult to compichend was the 
negative sign ot both Vs (each equal to - IB) Why 
should the schools that worked loi moie clays have 
lowei means? Could it be that in the schools which had 
to ceniain closed lot some leason the teachers put in 
gieatei elloit (and enthusiasm) to make up loi llic missed 
tnne 7 and the accompanying spnit had a positive impact 
on pupil learning'' 1 

Another variable that made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to lb with iespeci to Reading Compiehcnsion and a 
sizeable one foi Aiithmetic was the piopoition ol SC/ST 
m the schools The differences in the aveiage achieve¬ 
ments of pupils when divided along the caste lines aie 
seen on the test of Reading Compiehcnsion (pniagiaphs) 
in Table 20 11 

The schools that weie located in ihe in ban aiea 
and those that had moie books in the libraiy tended to 
get a highei average in Reading Compiehension The 
average numbei of books in the school libiaiy in Tilpuia 
was higher only to that lepoited by schools in 
Meghalaya But in spite ol the low aveiage ol M books, 
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the schools could differ from each othei Both the vari¬ 
ables point towaid facilities available foi leading more 
books 22 

In addition to the Lhiee variables that made a con¬ 
sistently significant! contribution to R 2 foi both the cate¬ 
na, ‘Incentive Scheme’ and Book Banks also made some 
clilleicncc to pupil achievement in anthmetic in various 
schools The foimei had a negative telationship Imple¬ 
mentation of Incentive Schemes could make demand on 
the time of the teacheis, it is paiticularly so m some 


States in the case of supply of midday meals, lor ex¬ 
ample. Ananging this, paiticulaily meals that weie 
cooked, probably took away a pait of the teaching time 
Moie pupils who were not interested in learning might 
be joining school for the benefits that go with these 
schemes The negative 1 indicates the dnection The 
existence of a Book Bank had a positive influence 2 '’ on 
learning anthmetic 

In Tupuia, the schools seemed to affect pupil learn¬ 
ing to a much laigei exLent than the homes 


22 One-thlid of the chlldien in the sample leported leading books other than their textbooks 

23 Twenty-Four pet cent children said Lliey did not have all or most of the textbooks 
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Uttar Pradesh 


The laige.sl Stale in the country, namely, Uttai Pradesh 
was to test more than 10,000 pupils from 415 schools 
For some reasons the work lelated to the survey lagged 
behind the schedule and the State did a himied job, It 
was impoitant to test childien towards the end of Lhe 
academic yeai In case of delay due to any unusual 
cucumsLance, the States were tequested to test the chil¬ 
dren immediately aftei they took the year-end examina¬ 
tion of Class IV Uttar Pradesh had to follow the lattei 
piacticc, 

For the pvupo.se of sampling, the State was divided 
in nine legions, including the capital city The number of 
pupils in each legion, out of the allocated sample of ten 
thousand, was decided on the basis of Lhe emolments in 
Class IV; the number of schools were selected according 
to the average emolment, separately for urban and rural 
areas The State relumed data for 4,833 pupils' from a 
total of 400 schools, it worked out to 48°/o pupils from 
96 5% schools, pointing oul a big gap between emol- 
menl and attendance. As the data were collected when 
the new classes had just begun, absenteeism could be 
higher than would be eluting the last two months of the 
academic year, 

The maximum drop-out was from the Kumaun area, 
followed by Meeiut, where only 32% and 34% of the 
sample was leached, respectively The maximum pro¬ 
portion of the sample — 74% - was from the capital city 
of Lucknow, followed by the distncts of Allahabad (65%) 
and Gorakhpur (60%). The composition of the sample 
obtained was thus very different fiom the one planned, 
The lowest achievements were seen in Lucknow (region) 
and Kumaun, which, considering their lower representa¬ 
tion in the sample, would tend to mciease the State 
aveiage 

The lepiesenlativeness of the sample was also judged 
by comparing some of the statistics obtained from the 
sample with those obtained in the Fifth All India Educa¬ 
tional Survey conducted by the NCERT with September 
1986 as the refeience point 


Table 21.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES' 


Region•> 

No of School s 

No of Pupil\ 

Capital City 

IS 1 2 3 4 

251 

450 J 

33V 

Meerut 

60 

51 

1460 

502 

Afira 

43 

48 

1043 

468 

Ilarcilly and 

Moradab 

51 

59 

1313 

611 

Allahabad 

40 

48 

966 

629 

Lucknow 

61 

30 

1481 

544 

Gorakhpur 

80 

76 

1926 

1149 

Kumaun and 

Paudi Garlnval 

36 

32 

866 

278 

Jlv.insi 

26 

31 

631 

321 

Total 

415 


10136 



400 


4833 


Table 21.2 




SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable- 


Percentage 



1986 Survey 

Sample in 

tile Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

98 5 



93.2' 

Girl Students 

34 2 



31,4' 

Scheduled Caste Students 

20,1 



22 O' 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

0.3 



2.8 5 6 

Women Teachers 

21 a 



24.V 

Trained Teachers 

94 9 



90 8' 


Statistics on all the vaitables diffeied from the Survey 
figures to a small extent — some of these in the ex¬ 
pected direction, but not all The increment in peicent- 
age of SC and ST pupils and women teachers were 
considered in the expected direction as these corre¬ 
sponded to the goals set by the society, as expressed in 


1 In addition, eight hundred seventy-four pupils from Class V were also administered the tests 

2 The number planned. 

3 The number entered in analyses, 

Source 

4 The School Questionnaire 

5 The Pupil Questionnaire, 

6 The Teacher Questionnaire 
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the policies of various governments But the diffeience 
in the peicentage of girls was in the opposite direction. 
The likely source of deviation could be the difference 
between eniolment and the differential percentages of 
attendance of the vanous groups This could have re¬ 
duced the peicentage of gills who lesponded to the 
tests 

The proportion of pi unary (only) schools of all pri¬ 
mary sections which was 98 5% in 1986 got reduced to 
93 2%; some schools could have been upgraded, Theie 
was another souice of bias reflected in the obtained 
73 3 % lural gioup against 81 5% of all primary school 
childien emollecl being from lural aieas in 1986 A largei 
percentage of uiban children in the sample could have 
resulted eithei due Lo a sharp mciease in the population 
in the area or to the diffeience in the percentage attend¬ 
ing school in lural and uiban areas. The advantages and 
disadvantages of these deviations for the target group 
weie in boLh duecLions Girls achieved somewhat higher 
than boys, then smallei lepiesentation was partly upset 
by the higher proportions of SC/ST groups who achieved 
considerably lower than the 'Otheis' 

The reasons for reduction by 4% of the tiained teachei 
were not undetstood 7 8 9 

The Tests in Uttar Pradesh 

As the tests were developed in Hindi, translations weie 
not needed The State paiticipated only nominally in the 
try-out due to delay in starting the woik 


Table 21.3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Pa si PercentageArith 

RC(I‘) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A W 

S.S 

Spell 

10 - 19 

1 

1 






20 - 29 

3 

? 



2 


4 

30 - 39 

8 

3 



3 


2 

40 - 49 

13 

12 

5 

14 

6 


13 

50 - 59 

10 

21 

8 

19 

10 

6 

4 

60 - 69 

5 

5 

3 

6 

3 

11 

2 

70 - 79 




1 


1 


Median 

45 7 

51 4 

53 2 

52 7 

50.5 

62,2 

44.5 


In general, the tests were somewhat easy for the 
State. The median values of pass percentages on only 
two of the tests were less than 50% Both of these were 
based on learning moie specific to school teaching Fifty- 
six pei cent of all items had ptiss percentages above 
49.5, the test on Sentence Structuie proved paiticularly 
easy With the exception of two items in the total bat¬ 


tery, Lhe pass peicentages remained restricted to the 
upper limit of 69 5 % 

The Discrimination Indices weie very high, the me¬ 
dian values for the items in each Lest varying between 
68 5 to 89 5 This was also indicated by the concentia- 
tion of items around 50% pass 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The following remarks are based on the responses of 
4,831 s pupils of Class IV in the State Seventy-thiee pei 
cent of the pupils belonged to lural aieas, 31 % were 
girls. Caste-wise, the group was distributed ovei SC — 
22%, BC -37%, and Others -38%, Lhe ST were a nominal 
3% only. The average age of 9,4 years of the pupils was 
one of the lowest in all the States 

Foity-three per cent of the fathers and 54% mothers 
of this group weie illiterate Anothei 22% fathers -and 
20 % motheis had studied only up to the pumary level 
On the other side, 6 % fathers and 4% mothers had stud¬ 
ied up to the college/univeisity level Fifty-five per cent 
of fathers were farmers, 15% weie eithei unskilled work¬ 
ers or were unemployed'-’, Sevep per cent fatheis were 
working as professionals or held high-level jobs FoiLy- 
six per cent pupils came fiom families with foui or more 
children, only 14% had one 01 no sibling 

Seventeen per cent of these childien had attended 
some kind of pre-school programme Eighty-three per 
cent spoke Hindi at home, ie., the language of instruc¬ 
tion at school; the remaining 17% used some othei lan¬ 
guage 

Seventy per cent children lepoited attending school 
regularly; 3 5% had to miss it frequently Sixty-three pei 
cent children said they had most of the textbooks, in 
contrast, 70% repoiled availability of adequate (other) 
study material such as notebooks, etc. In neatly all othei 
StaLes the picture had been the iever.se, namely, moie 
pupils reporting availability of textbooks than othei ma¬ 
terial, A likely source of difference may be in the type of 
the other material If slates and wooden boards weie 
used more in Uttar Pradesh and papei pencils 01 pens in 
some other State, this kind of situation could easily aiise 
In the neighbounng State of Bihar, the situation was 
somewhat similar, with 34% and 36 % lepoiting availabil¬ 
ity of most Lextbooks and other study material, respec¬ 
tively, , 

Half the children received help in doing theii home¬ 
work from the family, and 43% said Ihey had some place 


7 The St.ite Coordin'atoi said this could be due to the appointment oF teachers to teach Urdu, who generally are untiained A small 
percentage of 'untrained' teachers get lecruited as dependents of persons who lose then lives while in service 

8 From lhe original numbei or 4833, the data of 2 pupils had to be dropped 

9 It could include a small peicentage of occupations winch were not classified in the categories provided 
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1 in then homes wheie Ihey could sit and study Thuty- 
nine pel cenL of these diildien woikecl lot Lwo or more 
horns every day to help thei families with domestic or 
□ecupation-i elated woi k 

A newspapei was leceivecl in 21% ot the families 
and magazines in 19% Theie weie no books othei Llian 
textbooks in 72% of the homes and 69% children said 
they lead nothing othei than Lhen textbooks Seventy- 
Iwo per cent ehiklien did not watch any television 

It was a mixed picture on the background variables, 
Homes weie poorly equipped in teams oi pioviding stimu¬ 
lation, Most children had not attended any pre-school 
buL they could attend school reasonably tegulatly, text¬ 
books and other study maternal weie also available 

The 'Teachers 

Ol the 622 Leacheis who lesponcled to the quesuonnaite, 
73% weie seiving in schools situaLed in unal aieaq only 
21% weie women Although 26% leacheis were in the 
tige-giotip 35 or less, 60% lepoited five yeats oi less of 
leaching expeuence, bight pet cent Leacheis were moie 
than 50 yeais in age but less lhan 1% said they had 
[aught Ini more than 20 yeais 

Thuty-nine pen cent of all leacheis in piimuiy schools 
in the Slate weie graduates, 35% had studied up to the 
senioi seenndan level; 22% were matnculates, 3% had 
noL passed Class X SixLy-two per cent of them had not 
leceived any in-service education" 

In cotupauson to the 73% wotking in rural aiCas, 
only 42% teachers lepoited living very close to theii 
schools as leflected by the time needed by them to 
tiavel to and fiom then place ol work. Another 32% 
lived sufficiently neai their schools to requne an hour ot 
less foi tiavelhng (both ways), the lemaining 26 % had to 
spend more lime 

Only 11% teachers iepoitecl adopting innovative piac- 
Lices in Leaching but a majonty of 92% believed such 
initiative would help get pupils more mieiested in then 
sLuciies and also improve their achievement Nine pci 
cenL teachers rarely used anything othei than the text¬ 
books to Leach; 16% had never developed any teaching 
mateual but, on the othei hand, 74% repoited involving 
even then pupils in this activity Most (62%) teachers 
evaluated then pupils 2-3 Limes n yeai; 32% undertook 
this exeicise every month; and a small 6% did it only 
once a year but 34% teachers could think of only one 
use of evaluation - promotion Only 1 21% said they used 
it for diagnosing weaknesses, both in teaching and learn¬ 
ing Mosl of the teachers said they helped the weakei 


students by paying them special attention, only 3.5% 
asked paients lo airange tuition Homewoik was checked 
legularly by 93%, and occasionly by 6%, 

Foity-six per cent teachers had then own copies of 
the textbooks and 43% bonowed them from the students 
— piobably on the spot, the lest of the 11% had copies 
ol books fiom the library Foity-six pei cent had no 
access lo the language dictionary. 

With more than one-thud giaduaLes, the teachers in 
Uttar Pradesh weie well pieparecl academically, only 9% 
of them were untrained, several of them had Lo spend 
quite some time to icach then schools They lemainec! 
conservative in the piactices they followed, Quile a large 
number did not have the basic mateual such as text- 
hooks or access to a dictionary. 

The Headmasters 

Of the 381 headmasters, 12 7% weie untiained, 6 5% had 
a B Ed degree, and Lhe lest eiLhei one oi two years of 
piofessional education meant ioi piepanng teachers foi 
primary schools. Only 9% ot the headmasters weie young 
being less than 35 years of age, on the othei side, 37% 
weie oldei than 50 years, Couespondingly, 75% had 
been teaching for moie Lhan 15 years but 9% had taught 
for less Lhan five years; 35% had been headmasters for 
less than five years 

'The Schools 

Eighty pei cent oi the schools in the sample weie in 
ltual aieas Ninety-two pei cent of all schools were man¬ 
aged by the government; out ot the lest, 4% weie aided 
and 4 5% totally pin He. Nmety-lhiee pei cent schools 
had primary sections only, 6% weie middle schools; Lhe 
test 1% were pan of secondaty oi inteimediale colleges 
A computable 93% admitted both boys and guls and 
2.4% were foi gills only. Two-thuds of these schools had 
been in existence fot mote than 20 years but 9% weie 
lecently slatted, i e , in Lhe last six years Thirty per cent 
of the schools had pre-primary sections as well — a 
lathei high percentage 

Facilities-wise, 35% had a loom for the heudmaslei; 
consideung that only 7% of the schools in the sample 
weie eithei middle oi secondary schools, iL can be said 
that .seveial primary schools could affoicl a loom foi the 
headmaster Fifteen pei cent also repoited a room foi 
the teachers Drinking-watei was available in two-thirds 
of the schools but urinals foi girls existed in only one 
out of every five schools Nine pei cent schools had 
Book Banks, and the average number of boolcs in the 


10 This indicates a much altlei age-gioup enteung the service 

11 Tire State Cacirclinatot confumed the absence ol tegular progtammes nf in-scivke education of tcachets 

12 School Questionnaite.s weie available horn only 3S1 out ol the 400 schools where tests were ndministeiecl 
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Iibiaiy was appioxunately 130 only Nine per cent of all 
teacheis were untiained 

Theie was no indication of a clear-cut policy about 
'No Detention' in the eaily Classes in the State The 
lesponses legarding ils implementation weie distnbuted 
ovei all the Classes, with 15% saying it did not exist and 
14% omitting to answei the question. The highest re¬ 
sponse of 28% confirmed following it in Class I only, 
with another 21% headmasters saying they did not detain 
pupils up to Class IV 11 

Forty-two pel cent schools had not been covered as 
yet by Operation Blackboaid Fifty-two per cent head¬ 
masters said they had a Paient Teachei Association, the 
numbei of meetings held during the yeai varied from 
one Lo foui oi moie a yeai 

Most of the schools weie managed by the govern¬ 
ment, a fauly large peicentage had pie-primary classes. 
Going by the common standaid of 2-3 roomed school 
buildings, not all schools in Uttar Pradesh were shoit of 
space as was indicated by the availability of a room for 
the headmaster Theie was no claiity regarding ‘No De¬ 
tention Policy', 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data available from 4,831 pupils was analysed. Their 
achievements on various tests are given below. 

Table 21.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Arllh 

GO)’ 1 

RC(P) RC(S) WK. 
(44) 06) (40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS 

(18) 

Spell, 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

18 3 

22 0 

8 6 

21 3 

11 9 

11 1 

11 3 

104.5 

SD 

10 1 

11 9 

5.6 

11 4 

6,3 

5.3 

75 


Mean as 
Peicentage 

45 7 

50.0 

53 1 

53.2 

49 6 

61 7 

45 2 

50 4 

Kll-20 

0 93 

0 95 

0 94 

0 95 

0 89 

0.90 

0 93 


All India 
Median as 
Peicentage 

4l 2 

1 45.4 

43 1 

49,5 

41,7 

57 8 ,s 

42 8 15 

45 2 


On the whole, the achievements in Uttar Pradesh 
were satisfactory With the exception of two tests, the 
mean scores on all others were 50% or more The two 
low scores were on tasks lestncted by and large to 
learning in school, i e , arithmetic and spelling The highest 
score was observed for 'Sentence Structure' which could 
be influenced by the type of speech pattern prevalent in 


the society, in general. Although 17% of the children 
repoited the language spoken at home to be different, a 
substantial paiL of this 17% could be from the families 
speaking, Urdu which is veiy similar to Hindi so fai as 
grammar is concerned 

The States were lequested to test a small sample of 
pupils from Class V using the same test battery. The 
lecommencled number of pupils was 200, to be selected 
from a few schools (at least 10) identified as representa¬ 
tive of the total sample on the basis of judgement only, 
The State administered the batLeiy to a laige group of 
874 pupils of Class V 

Table 21.5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

Artth 

RC(P) RC(S) 

W,K A W 

S.S 

Spell 

Total 

IV (4833) 

18.3 

22.0 

8 6 

213 119 

11 1 

11 3 

104 5 

V (874) 

15,8 

19 5 

6 6 

18.1 10 3 

98 

9 1 

89 2 


The students of Class V scored lower than those of 
Class IV in each of the seven tests, adding to a large 
difference of 15 points in the aggregate. While 'recency' 
could affect the scores in aiithmetic, the reason cannot 
hold good for tests in language. It is likely that every¬ 
one pupils, teachers and the investigators — were con¬ 
scious of the Class IV group being the one under scrutiny, 
and worked for harder effort by and better achievement 
of this group. It was, nevertheless, a dismal picture.. 

For the purpose of sampling, Lhe State was divided 
into the existing educational regions One district (two in 
the case of very big, regions) was selected from each 
region for the purpose of selecting a sample of schools 
This approach was adopted with the dual objectives of 
ensuring a representative sample of the schools (and 
pupils) in the State and to be able to compare the 
achievements of children of different regions. 

The achievements were the lowest in the Lucknow 
region, the tests were administered in the district of 
Hardoi, The number of schools contacted in this region 
was also the lowest with respect to the numbeis planned, 
The capital city of Lucknow, and the Bareilly/Moradabad 
and Jhansi regions had near equal means, all substan¬ 
tially higher than the State average of 104.4. On the 
other side, Garhwal, along with Deoria, pulled it down 
The Agra legion was only maiginally lower than the 
State average, the sample in this region was taken from 
Elah 


13 The St.ite Coordinator infoimed that the State has directed that no 
headmasters) may not be aware of It 
La The maximum possible score. 

15 Tbe tests weie dlffeient in the States Tripura is excluded 


pupils be detained up to Class II, some teachers On this case 

1 > 
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Table 21.6 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Ai ith 

IiC(P) RCXS) 

iri( 

.-1 W 

s ■> 

Spell 

Total 

Capital Mean 

18 3 

23 6 

9 4 

22 2 

13 7 

12 9 

13 1 

113 3 

City 

(33D SD 

9,9 

12 7 

57 

11 0 

6 7 

5 1 

7 8 


Meetut Mean 

19 7 

21 0 

97 

21 0 

13 1 

13 0 

11 6 

109 1 

(502) SD 

H 7 

11 0 

5 3 

10 3 

5 8 

40 

6 3 


Agia Mean 

16.5 

23 0 

8 1 

21 9 

12 2 

110 

10 9 

103 6 

(468) SD 

9.6 

12 5 

60 

11.9 

66 

5.5 

7 7 


B.ueiUy and 
Moiaclabad 

Mean 

20 1 

23 5 

88 

23 7 

134 

11,7 

12,8 

114 0 

(fill) SD 

10 2 

11 7 

5 6 

2 0 

6 5 

52 

73 


Allahabad 
(629) Mean 

18 4 

24 1 

104 

20 4 

12 5 

10 9 

11 3 

108 0 

SD 

io 6 

11 5 

4 6 

10 7 

59 

5 3 

73 


Lucknow 

Mean 

12 6 

14.9 

6 5 

16 7 

9 0 

79 

8 2 

75 8 

(5 VO SD 

7 3 

10 3 

47 

9 9 

5 8 

5 2 

72 


Goukhpui 
, Mean 

20 8 

23 0 

77 

21 6 

11 2 

11.6 

11 4 

107 3 

U147) SD 

10 8 

11 9 

6,2 

11 H 

fi 1 

5 3 

77 


Kumaun 
and Paun- 
Garhwal Mean 

15 7 

19 9 

7 5 

18 9 

10 9 

9 5 

io a 

93 2 

(278) SD 

75 

10,1 

50 

11 8 

6.1 

5 2 

7 1 


Ilunsi Mean 

17 4 

24 I 

10 2 

26 2 

12 4 

10 H 

11 1 

112 2 

(321) SD 

9.1 

11 5 

5 1 

10 7 

6 5 

5 3 

81 



Foi Hvo of (he tests, namely Aiilhmelic and Reading 
Compichenston (pata), achievements of the pupils weie 
also studied objective-wise and in case of Authmetic also 
topic-wise The details are given below 

Table 21.7 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Ob/eclwe 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

8,6 

4 7 

45 3 

Undemanding ( 12 ) 

5 7 

3 3 

47 5 

Application (9) 

3 9 

27 

43 3 

folal (40) 

18 3 

10 1 

45 7 


Keeping the oveiall mean achievement in mind the 
aveiage score on application items was only maiginally 
lower, presenting a very salisfactoiy pictme A some¬ 
what higher scoie on items categorised as testing ‘Under¬ 


standing’ in companson to ‘Knowledge’ had been seen 
in some other States as well 

Table 21.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean SD Afattn as Pei tentage 


Tune (3) 

1 7 

1.1 

56,7 

Factois and Multiples (7) 

29 

1.9 

41,4 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

5,4 

3 1 

45 0 

Weights and Measuies (3) 

1,6 

1 0 

53 3 

ructions (5) 

2,0 

1,6 

40 0 

Decimals (7) 

3 1 

2 1 

44 3 

Unit.u y Method (3) 

1 7 

1 0 

56 7 

plus Otheis Total (40) 

18 3 

10 1 

45 7 


The highest percentage scoies weie noticed on 'Time' 
and ‘Unitary Method plus otheis' This tendency was 
noticed in olhei Slates also, pailiculaily on ihe last topic 
which could be attributed to the well established and 
routine way of teaching it, and to the questions in the 
test being very stmilai to those given in the textbooks oi 
practised in the classroom, the decency' lactoi was moie 
likely to be operative foi ‘Time’, probably tor 'Weights 
and Measuies' Loo The lattei was also iclated to the 
daily expeiiences oi the childien, The pooiesl nchievmenl 
in ‘Fractions’, pailiculaily in contrast to 'Decimals’, also 
points out to the lole of the decency' factor It leaini 
well, decency’ should not make any diffeience in the 
basic competencies in arithmetic A low 45% in 'Funda¬ 
mental Operations' was a very pool scoie A question 
lequmng addition oi three numbers was correctly an- 
sweied by only 54% pupils. 

Tabic 21.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OH1ECTIVE-WLSE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ Pei tentage 

Noting DeLail (17) 

94 

50 

55 3 

Simple Comprehension 17 
(13) 

6 8 

4 0 

52 3 

Infeience 18 (14) 

5 9 

3 6 

42 1 

Total (44) 

22 0 

11 9 

50 0 


The peicentage mean scoies were in the expected 
duection with 'Infeience' having the lowest piopoition- 
ate scoie On the whole, the scores were considered 
satisfactory, 

The differences in achievements of pupils weie also 
studied when divided over area, gender and caste. 


Wdliif, Include,s (.0 denying ihe meaning of difficult woids from the context, and (b) relating tilings at a simple level 
lS'rhfis’Vnetucle'i identifying the message oi the centi.il idea, and the title of the write-up, 
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Table 21.10 


DIFFERENCES 

IN ACI III'VFMFN'f — 

1 OCATION-WI.5E 


’IcM 

fault Kill 

Moan 

SD 

t 

Ai Ub 

U 

17 1 

10 3 

4,95" 


R 

18 7 

99 


IIC(IH 

11 

21 '1 

12 2 

2 19 


R 

22 2 

11 8 


UG(S) 

U 

8 3 

56 

H 2 


K 

8 Ci 

5,6 


W Is 

U 

21 A 

11 5 „ 

47 


It 

21 3 

11 4 


A \V 

11 

12 1 

6 5 

85 


It 

11 9 

6 3 


s s 

II 

11 1 

5,4 

51 


R 

11 1 

5 3 


Spelling 

U 

11,7 

7,7 

2 63 


R 

11 1 

74 


RC (lowl) 

II 

29,8 

16,9 

1 88 


It 

30 8 

16 1 


1 (5 + 6 + 7) 

LI 

34 8 

16 8 

1 37 


It 

34 1 

16 2 


Hi ban - 1290 Ruin! - 

3541 





* p< 03 , “ p< 01 

Ruiul childien achieved highei than the urban chil- 
dien in two tests, the Mlualion was leveised in favour of 
in ban childien in one of the te.sts On the aggregate 
scene, the rural group maintained its lead (104,9 as against 
103 1 of urban childien) though the difference was not 
veiy substantial Seventy-thiee per cent of the sample 
horn the rmal aieas, was not consideied selective in any 
way 

Table 21.11 


niFPrilENCESS IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDElt-WISE 


lot 

Gen (lei 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Anil] 

u 

18 6 

10 l 

3 16‘ 


G 

17 6 

9 7 


Ram 

I) 

22 1 

11 9 

1,08 


G 

21 8 

11 8 


RC(S) 

1 ) 

H 6 

5 6 

1.33 


G 

8 4 

56 


WK 

11 

21 7 

11 5 

3 42 


G 

20 5 

11 3 


A W 

11 

12,0 

6 3 

1,38 


G 

11 7 

63 


S.S 

11 

11 1 

54 

.54 


G 

11 1 

5 3 


Spelling 

11 

11 3 

76 

36 


G 

11 2 

7 4 


ltc (total) 

11 

30,8 

16 4 

1 18 


G 

30 2 

16 1 


T (5+6+7) 

11 

34 4 

16 5 

88 


G 

34 0 

16 1 



Hoys - 3313, Guls - 1518 

** p <01 


The differences between boys and girls were moie 
on tiaditional lines with boys doing beLtei than Lhe gills 
on tests of Authmetic and Word Knowledge. The same 
weie statistically significant The mean score of guls was 
not highei on any of the tests, The aggregate scoies of 
boys and girls added to 105 5 and 102 3 respectively, the 
difference was moie than on the urban/rural divide 

Table 21.12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Gump 

Mean 

SD 

b 

All til 

SC 

17 1 

10 0 



ST 

17 2 

94 

11 55 


DC 

19 3 

10 2 



Olliers 

18 0 

98 


ltC(P) 

SC 

20,1 

12 1 



ST 

21 5 

10,8 

14 08 1 


DC 

23 0 

11,9 



Others 

22 2 

11,7 


RC(S) 

SC 

79 

5 5 



ST 

87 

5 2 

7.70" 


DC 

89 

57 



Others 

85 

56 


WK, 

SC 

20 2 

11 3 



ST 

17 6 

11 7 

10 97 


DC 

221 

11 4 



Others 

21 4 

11 4 


AW 

SC 

11 5 

6 4 



ST 

11 1 

6 0 

2 81' 


DC 

12,1 

6 3 



Others 

12 1 

6 3 


ss 

SC 

103 

55 



ST 

10 5 

4 9 

12 25‘ 


DC 

11 4 

53 



Others 

11 3 

53 


Spelling 

SC 

10 4 

74 



ST 

108 

7,1 

6 81' 


DC 

11 3 

7 6 



Others 

11 7 

7,4 


UC(toral) 

SC 

28 0 

16 3 



ST 

30.1 

14 9 

13 59' 


DC 

32 0 

16 3 



Others 

30 7 

16 2 


T (5+6+7) 

SC 

32.2 

16 7 



ST 

32,4 

15 0 

8,38 


DC 

34,9 

16 3 



Olliers 

35 l 

16 3 



SC - 106l ST - 134 BC - 1803, Others - 1833 

*' p< 01 


On the caste division, the sample could be divided 
into two groups with Backward Classes and ‘Others’ 
getting high aggregate scores and SC/ST groups getting 
lower equal scores The pioportion of ST candidates was 
only 3% in the State but it was substantially higher than 
0 25% |I; of the total enrolment in Classes I-V in U.P in 
1986 Twenty-two per cent of SC group was also higher, 
the percentage in 1986 being only 20%, These percent- 
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ages wete also somewhat higher than then propoitions 
in the total population of the State 

The Backwaid Classes had the highest mean score of 
108.2, followed by 105,2 of 'Others’, the SC, ST groups 
had aggiegate scores equal to 97 5 and 97 4, respec¬ 
tively The Backward Classes doing bettei than the 'Oth¬ 
ers' had been seen in some othei States as well. 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

All individual-related vaiiables and those lelated to home 
background, including access to facilities which were 
likely to influence pupil achievement, weie legressed 
against achievement in Reading Compiehension and Anth- 
metic to understand their contribution to the differences 
tn the achievement of pupils Before this step seveial 
vanables weie combined to develop thiee composite 
scores 

The regression coefficients for the vanables com¬ 
bined m Lhe three composite scores abe given below 


Home Background 



RC 

Anth 

Location 

1 fil ' 

1 79' 

Falhei’s Occupation 

-.32 

- 22 ' 

Caste 

.72' 

29' 

Fathers Education 

79 

24 

Mother's Education 

-.19 

-12 

Numhtn of Sihlmg,s 

IS 

- 16 

R 

11 

10 

The first four variables, namely, 'Location', 'Father's 

Occupation’, 'Caste' and ‘Father's Education' 

contributed 

to diffeiences in achievement. The legression coefficients 

were significant foi both lhe 

criterion vaiiables, how- 

evei, the Rs were rather small 

'Location' did not seem to 

have much impact as a single 

independent variable, the 

mean scoies of urban and imal children had 

a difference 

of 1.8 scores only, but in combination with other vail- 

ables; it appealed quite significant 


Facilities for Learning 




RC 

Anth 

Attended Pre-school 

-2 43" 

-2 52' 

Place foi Study 

2 30 

2.04' 

Help in Homewoik 

92 

81' 

Availability of Textbooks 

1,15’ 

12 

Availability of Study Material 

- 34 

-36 

Helping Household 

-59 

-55" 

Regularity in Attendance 

2 22 ' 

1 22 

R 

13 

16 


p<01 


Attending pie-school, having place to study and at¬ 
tending school regulaily weie the thiee vanables which 
had significant legression coefficients for both the ente- 
non vanables In addition, leceiving help with home¬ 
work and not spending long hours helping with family 
related chores made a contilbulion to differences in 
achievement in aiithmetic Availability of textbooks mauc 
tlifi'eience a to achievement in language All these vari¬ 
ables, in a way, expressed the family's concern about 
the achievment of the child 

The relationship with achievement, though slightly 
higher than with the 'Home Background 1 , remained low 

Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Anth 

Get Newspapci 

1 IK 

- 10 

Get Maga/.lnes 

- 10 

-45 

Hooks at Home 

-.89’ 

- 26 

Reads Hooks 

43 

.11 

R 

04 

03 


" p< 01 


With the exception ol one of lhe regiession coeffi¬ 
cients, the same weie not significant although the per¬ 
centage of families that received newspaper/magazines 
at home was not very small -- 20%. About 30% childten 
said they lead something olhei than then Lextbooks; it 
did not seem to affect then achievement in school, The 
two Rs weie also veiy small 

These three composite vanables along with five oth¬ 
ers weie regressed with the two criterion variables. Tables 
giving their contiibuhon to R 2 are given below 

Table 21.13(a) 


CONTKI13UTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIAHLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

It- 

Inc re men t 
in R- 

A 

r 

Woid Knowledge 

5245 

2751 

2751 

1832 58 

,52 

Facilities far i 

,52 99 

2808 

0057 

38 42 

13 

Learning 

Time Watch TV 

5324 

2835 

0027 

18 09 

08 

Similai Language 

5347 

2859 

0025 

16 69' 

09 

Home llackground 

5364 

2877 

0018 

11 93' 

.10 

EcJunl Environ 

5367 

2880 

0003 

2 09 

.03 

Age 

5367 

2880 

,0000 

0 28 

-01 

Gender 

.5367 

2880 

oooo 

- 

-02 


■* p <.01 


19 Tire Fifth All India Educational Suivey (1986) 



UTTAU PRADESH 
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Table 21.13 (b) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL- RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R- 

Increment 
in R 2 

b 

r 

Woid Knowledge 

4977 

2477 

2477 

1599 27 

50 

Facilities ku 

5055 

2556 

,0079 - 

51 03' 

14 

Learning 

Gender 

5060 

2561 

0005 

3 29 

-05 

Home Backgiound 

5065 

2566 

0005 

3 50 

08 

Time Wuuh TV 

.5067 

2568 

0002 

1 30 

01 

Simil.ii L ingn.lge 

5068 

.2569 

0001 

0 51 

04 

EdunI Environ 

.5069 

.2569 

oooo 

- 

01 

Age 

5069 

.2569 

0000 

- 

- 02 


p< 05 , ** p< 01 


In addition to World Knowledge which had been 
used as a measuie of differences in general ability, two 
of the three composite vai tables comprising several as- 
pecls of the envnomnent of the child contributed signifi¬ 
cantly to differences in the achievement of children 'Home 
Backgiound' and 'Facilities for Learning’ both made some 
and consistent conuibution to differences in achieve¬ 
ments In addition ‘Time Watch TV! and 'Similarity of 
Language' had additional impact on learning of language 
but these did not make any independent contribution to 
achievement in Anthmetic Gender, however, made some 
diffeience to achievement in Arithmetic 

The total vauance explained by pupil-ielated vari¬ 
ables was not very small, being 29 and 26%, respec¬ 
tively, foi the two criteria It followed the general pattern 
observed over all the States, namely, more variability 
explained away in language than in arithmetic, although 
in Uttar Pradesh the difference was small, being 3% only 
Educational environment and age made no differ¬ 
ence for either variable, even when nearly 30% children 
leported both availability of some books other than text¬ 
books and themselves reading something or the other 
All these souices could get subsumed in differences in 
the scores on Woid Knowledge which contributed to 
95% of the total variance explained 

The leialionship of home backgiound variables with 
achievements of pupils were studied in Tables 21.13 (a) 
and 21.13 (b). The cumulative R 2 of 29% foi Reading 
Comprehension and 26% for Arithmetic were both higher 
than the respective country medians of 27% and 18%. 
The difference foi Arithmetic was particularly noticeable, 
A similar exercise studying the' influence of school- 
i elated vai tables was also undertaken, in which informa¬ 
tion available about the background and experience of 
the headmasters along with the policies and practices 
being followed in schools were legressed against achieve¬ 
ment on the two criterion variables Teacher-related vari¬ 
ables weie not used in this analysis. 


The standard deviations of the distribution of scores 
in Uttar Pradesh were the largest in the. country The 
State is big but the sample for which data were returned 
was not The numbei of regions was maximum and the 
regional averages differed a great deal, indicating a high 
spiead out for the scores of the pupils as well as school 
averages, The school means differed from each other 
only a little less than the scores obtained by Lhe pupils 
The standard deviation of 353 school means for the test 
of arithmetic was 8.7 as compared to the 10,0 of the 
distribution of the scoies achieved by more than 4800 
pupils Both the values were the highest among those 
obtained in the 23 States. 


Table 21.14(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

r 

r 




inR 2 



Time Given (Anth) 

1941 

0377 

.0377 

12 96 

-19 

Pre-Primary Classes 

2187 

0479 

0102 

3 52 

12 

Incentive Schemes 

2405 

.0579 

0100 

3,50 

09 

Proportion SC/ST 

2599 

0676 

0097 

3 41 

-09 

No Detention Policy 

2711 

0735 

0060 

2 10 

ID 

Teaching Experience 
of Headmaster 

2794 

0781 

0046 

1 62 

04 

Special Projects 

,2856 

0816 

0035 

1.23 

05 

" p< 01 







Table 21.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

F 

r 




in R 2 



Pre-Primary Classes 

1406 

.0198 

.0198 

6,68 

,14 

Proportion SC/ST 

.1825 

0333 

0135 

4 62 

-.12 

Hooks in the Lib 

2111 

0445 

0112 

3,86 

-.09 

Operation Blackboard 

2330 

0543 

0097 

3 37 

.09 

No Detention Policy 

2614 

06 B3 

0141 

4 94’ 

12 

Time Given (Anth ) 

2772' 

0768 

0085 

3 00 

-09 

Incentive Schemes 

2898 

.0840 

.0071 

2 52 

.07 

Teachers per Class 
Group 

,2998 

.0899 

0059 

2.12 

-.08 


' p< 05 


All the varibales given in the list at the end of the 
report were regressed with the two criteria. In' the two 
tables given above, only those which contributed statisti¬ 
cally significant increment to R 2 and a few more down 
the line were retained The total contribution to R z for 
Reading Comprehension was 10% and, for Anthmetic it 
was 12%, both the values were much lower than the 
lespective median values of 26% and 30%. When com- 
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paied with R 2 values obtained with iespect to diffeiences 
among pupils, it could be said that the diffeiences due 
to school variables were much smaller compaied to those 
ielated to home-related variables Some appaient homo¬ 
geneity could be noLiced in the wiite-up under 'The 
Schools’, Ninety-two pei cent schools were managed by 
the government, 93% weie piimaiy (only), the same 
percentage admitted both boys and girls Two-thirds of 
the schools had been in existence for moie than 20 
yeais, A longer peiiod under a common management 
would tend to introduce gteater similarity in the physical 
facilities and the practices being followed in the schools 
They did differ on some variables 
, The differences in R J with iespect to Reading Com- 
pichension and Arithmetic in Tables 13 and 14 were 
complementary though vety small The direction of dif- 
feience was along the expected line but not the quan¬ 
tum It was hypothesised that achievement in anthmelic 
would be. influenced more by what went on in the 
school' while language would be affected both by the 
envnonment at home and by the school 

There was not a single variable which contributed a 
significant increment to R 2 consistently for both the cate¬ 
na The closest that came to this condition weie Time 
given to Arithmetic 1 , 'Proportion of SC/ST Students', 'No 
Detention Policy 1 and 'Existence of 'Pre-Primary Clases 
The lime given to arithmetic not only had a negative 
correlation with achievement in Reading Comprehension, 
it had a negative (but smallei) 'r' with achievement in 
Arithmetic as well It is likely that the extia time devoted 


to arithmetic did not improve its learning, the quality of 
teaching would be moie important than the mechanical 
dull of limited number of skills 

The differences in achievement of childien belong¬ 
ing lo SC/ST gioup and the olhei two groups were noted 
in Table 2112 in favom of the lattei, Schools having a 
huger piopoition of SC/ST childien tended to have lowei 
averages 

Although the State had a policy of not detaining an) 
children up lo Class II, the situation as mported U 
headmasteis varied a gieat deal horn detaining childien 
in Class 1 to promoting them automatically up to Class 
IV The schools that did not promote chilren automati¬ 
cally achieved higher, the two i's weie 010 and 0,12, 
respectively 

It was mentioned eather that 30% schools had pie- 
pnmary classes; considering that 92% weie managed by 
the government, these schools could be generally better 
equipped The pie-primaiy piogiamme was also likely 
to have a desirable affect on the teaching in early giades 

In addition to the variables mentioned above, ‘Num¬ 
ber of Books in the Library 1 made a small but significant 
contribution to R 2 with respect to Arithmetic but the T’ 
had a negative sign 

Though the school aveiages in the State vaued within 
a large range, not many variables were identified which 
could be considered responsible foi these differences, 
The involvement of a teacher, headmastei or the com¬ 
munity itself could be some of the motivating variables 
that were not explored in this study, 



INTER CORRELATIONS OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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West Bengal 


Three hundied and fifty-foui .schools were selected origi¬ 
nally which were to provide data for nearly 6,800 pupils 
from foui different legions, including the capital city of 
Calcutta An additional list of 71 schools was also pio- 
vided to meet the shortfall in the number of pupils, if 
any The additional list did not include any schools from 
the capital city as it was assumed that the number of 
pupils in schools in the bigger cities would not be less 
than 25, the maximum number to be tested in any one 
school The following table gives details of sample from 
which data were obtained 

Table 22.1 

SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Regions No of School i No of Pupils 


Capital City 

30’ 

750 

35 2 

546 

North Bengal 

144 

2697 

169 

2335 

Hurdwan 

77 

1421 

93 

789 

Presidency 

103 

1959 

125 

1541 

Total 

354 

6827 

422 

5211 

The Slate returned 

data for 76% of the pupils 

sc- 


lectecl from 119% schools pointing to a big difference 
between emolment (1986 statistics) and attendance The 
obtained samples of pupils and schools gave an average 
of 12 7 pupils per school, which could be higher for 
uiban areas and lower foi the rural areas Even from the 
city of Calcutta on the average, only 15-6 students were 
available from each school. The maximum s'hoitfall in 
the pupil sample was from Bnrdwan area, followed by 
the city of Calcutta The State-Centre approached many 
more schools to reach the targeted number of pupils 
Neveitheless, the geographical representation of the 
sample got disturbed, its impact on the State means, if 
any, would be seen in the later sections, 3 4 


The representativeness of the sample vis-a-vis Lhe 
population from which it was drawn was also studied by 
comparing the obtained percentages of some of the vari¬ 
ables against the ones obtained in the Fifth All India 
Educational Survey conducted by the NCERT in 1986. 

Table 22.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample 

in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

99 8 

98 6 1 

Girl Students 

43,4 

42 8' 

Scheduled Caste Students 

24 8 

32 5 s 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

5 1 

2 7 5 6 

Women Teachers 

20,4 

19.2 s 

Tiained Teachers 

64 1 

66 7 1 


The two deviations worth paying attention to were a 
rather high percentage of Scheduled Caste pupils and a 
low percentage of Scheduled Tribes students The drive 
to improve enrolment and retention of socially handi¬ 
capped groups had resulted in their higher proportion in 
the sample selected in 1991 as compared to the popula¬ 
tion statistics of 1986 in several States. However, the 
increment in the percentage of the SC group in the State 
was rather high The decline in the ST group could be 
due to a higher rate of absenteeism on the part of the 
pupils The survey statistics were with reference to en¬ 
rolment while the data available from the sample in the 
study was based on the pupils who actually took the 
tests It may be mentioned that the SC group had the 
highest mean achievement and the ST, the lowest and 
rather poor achievement, 

A small difference of 1.2% in the proportion of pu- 
mary (only) schools could be due to the upgrading of 
more schools during this period. There is a decline m 
the already low percentage of women teachers; the rea¬ 
sons were not clear but it could be because of the 


1 The number planned 

2 The number for which data weie retained for analyses., 

3 It is. likely that the differences in the proportion of pupils in different regions were more apparent than real as would happen if the 
differences In the attendance as against enrolment also varied over the regions 

So nice 

4 The School Questlonnane 

5 The pupil Questionnane, 

6 The Teacher Questionnaiie 
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piefetence of men respondents lo the Teachei Question¬ 
naire An inciease of 2 5% in 'tiainecl teacheis 1 was in 
lire expected cJuecUon foi a nuhei low existing peicent- 
age Some ol these deviations could also ause hecause 
of the imbalance in the piopoition of samples contiib- 
titecl by the regions 

By and laige, the sample liom whom the data weie 
letmned fiom West Bengal was consideiecl tepresenla- 
live of the pupils and teacheis in the piimaiy schools of 
the Slate The only laige difteience in the percentage of 
SC pupils could be due to a leal change in the composi¬ 
tion of the school giotip 

The Tests in the State 

West Bengal could nol pailicipate in the tiy-oul of the 
material 7 thus losing the advantage of impioving on its 
lianslations, paittculaily those of the language tests 

Bengali has a substantial overlap ol vocabulary with 
Hindi, the language in which the oiiginal veisions of the 
tests weie developed, the lianslations wete expected to 
remain faithlul to the tests’. The Stale lepresenlative par¬ 
ticipated in the meeting held foi checking on the appai- 
ent compaiabihly of the tianslations. The tests were found 
to be somewhat difficult for the State, 

Tabic 22.3 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE HEMS 


Pens Percentage A nth 

RC(PJ h!C(S) 

WK 

A IV 

55 

Spell. 

0 - 9 

- 

- 

1 

- 




10 - 19 

1 

3 

1 

- 

t 


1 

20 - 29 

10 

11 

1 

4 

- 


5 

30 - 39 

11 

7 

6 

19 

2 


9 

40 - 4? 

7 

12 

l \ 

13 

6 

3 

4 

30 - 59 

5 

7 

2 

3 

10 

8 

3 

60 - 69 

3 

2 

i 

i 

4 

5 

3 

70 - 79 

3 

2 

’ - 

- 

1 

2 

- 

Median 

37 7 

40 3 

37 H 

37 9 

52.5 

57 9 

42,3 


The three tests having highei pass percentages weie 
all related to skills in writing. The tests on Sentence 
Structure anti Spelling weie constructed by the State 
itself While the former tinned out to be veiy easy, the 
lattei was of moderate difficulty Choice of Appropriate 
Word in wnting also turned out to be easy The choice 
of alternatives could lender the test easy but on the 
othei hand if a linguistic group spoke the language as it 
should be used, it would affect achievement on this test 
in the positive direction 

The test in aiithmetic was found to be somewhat 
difficult, 


The Groups in the Study 

7 he Pupils 

'The data obtained horn 5,211 MudenLs weie used tor 
analysing the achievement ol pi unary school childien 
who had studied up to Class IV in the loimal school 
system Neaily 80% of these childien weie horn niral 
atea, 43% weie gals The peicentage of SC and ST gioups 
weie 32 5% and 3%, lespeclively 

The fatheis ol 5i% childien weie 1 aimers, 6% chil¬ 
dien came horn hunilics of unskilled oi unemployed 
fatheis On the othei hand, neaily 10% of the fathers 
weie eithei piofessionals oi had highei-salaued jobs," A 
lelattvely small peicentage of 16% fatheis and 32% mothers 
weie illiterate, with anolhei 35% ol fatheis and 37% 
mothers having sludied only up lo the punvaiy stage 
Only 6% lathers and 4% mothers had attended college 
Twenty-five per cent of these childien came horn small 
families of one or two childien 

Only 15% childien had attended pie-school classes 
The peicentage of childien who spoke a language other 
than Bengali at home was a small 6%. UighLy-one pet 
cent childien said they had most of the textbooks but 
the situation was not as good foi the availability ol othei 
study maleiial such as notebooks etc , less than half the 
group lepoited its adequate availability Forty-six pet 
cent of the childien helped the family with domestic oi 
occupation-related work foi two oi rnoie hours every 
day 

A small 16% had some place eaimaiked at home 
wheie they could sit and study but 59% childien le- 
poiled leceiving assistance from the family with their 
homework Sixty-four per cent childien lepoited they 
could attend school regularly, less than 4% had lo miss it 
frequently, 

A newspaper was icceived in 20% of the families, 
and magazines in 16% Neaily two-thirds of the families 
had no books at home; 30% childien said that Lhey icatl 
some books othei than then textbooks Eighty-two pei 
cent childien did not have television at home, 6% watched 
it for one or moie hours every day 

On the whole, the gioup of childien fiom Bengal 
were neither particularly piivileged noi depiived when 
compared with their counterpails from othei States On 
the positive side, fewer fathers/mothers weie illiterate, A 
higher percentage came from small families and most of 
them spoke the same language aL home as was the 
medium of instruction at school, On the other hand, few 
children had the privilege of attending pre-school, a very 
laige group did not have TV at home 


7 It contributed some basic matenal for tests in the languages 

a When seen along with 6 % (only) fathers being giaduates, not all the professional fathers were holding high-level jobs 
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The Teachers 

Of the foiu hundred and thirty-eight respondents Lo Lhe 
Teachei Questionnaire, that formed the sample for pn- 
mary school teacheis, 82% weie hom rmal aiea; 19 % 
were women. Most of the teachers (73%) weie in the 
age gioup 35-50, only 7 5% icpoited their age to be less 
lhan 35 years. In contrast lo being older, 75% lepoited 
teaching expeiience of less than five yeais, the two sets 
of mfoimation - one on age and the other on experi¬ 
ence — did not fit in easily 

Nearly half the teacheis in the primary schools had 
studied only up to Class X, 2% had not passed then 
matriculation and 23% weie graduates 

1 'ifty-thiee per cent teachers had not leceived any in- 
service education Eighty-two pei cent lived quite close 
to then place of woilc, lequmng one hom or less to 
Uavel Lo and from then place of woik A small 5% lived 
at some distance, requinng two or more hours for this 
purpose. 

The Headmasters 

The following data rcgaiding headmasteis and schools 
weie summansed from 4l7' ; School Questionnaires A 
large 21% of the headmasteis weie not trained; this his 
in with 33% of all teachers in prnnaiy schools being 
unliained (see Table 22,2) Seventy-five pei cent head¬ 
masters had had only one yeai of professional educa¬ 
tion, only 2% had'gone through a two-yeai course, and 
another 2% had a D Ed degree Most headmasters weie 
35 yeais and above in, age, more than 50% being older 
than 50 years Coriesponding to their age, 93.5% had 
tauglu foi nioie than 15 years; only 1% reported teaching 
experience of less lhan five years Seventy per cent had 
also been headmasteis for more lhan 10 years; only 15% 
reported Iheii administrative expeiience being less than 
five yeais 

The headmasters in West Bengal weie mature in age 
and experience, though their piofessional education could 
not i he considered adequate. 

The Schools 

Eighty-four pei cent of the schools in the sample weie in 
luial aiea; 29% weie managed by the State or the Cential 
government with another 53% being run by local bodies 
lhivate aided schools formed 17% of the sample, a neg¬ 
ligible 1% weie totally private Bailing 6% of the schools, 
the test weie all co-eclucational, moie than 98% had only 
primary classes Nearly 10% schools could be considered 


as newly opened, having been in existence Joi less lhan 
10 yea/s 

Eighteen per cent schools had a separate loom foi 
the headmastei, nearly the same numhei had a loom lor 
the teacheis as well The facility of dunking-water was 
available in 65% of the schools bul unnals foi girls weie 
found in only f5% 

A small percentage (9%) of schools had Book Banks 
Seventy-two per cent headmasters lepoited that they did 
not detain children up to Class IV, on the otbei hand 
13% repoited detention of children in Class 1 itself, an¬ 
other 9% that did not respond might also belong to this 
very category Only 22% ol the schools in the sample 
have had the benefit of Operation Blackboard; a FTA 
existed in one-thud ol the schools, which had one to 
foui or mote meetings of the Association in a yeai 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data available fiom 5,211 pupils ate summansed in the 
tables that follow 


Table 22.4 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF EUEILS 


rev 

Allth 
(40) 10 

ItC(P) RC(S) 
(33) (16) 

WK 

(40) 

A W 
(23) 

SS 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

fatal 

(207) 

Mean 

16.3 

17 5 

60 

159 

12 3 

10 5 

10 0 

88 7 

sn 

H 0 

86 

52 

10 1 

5 2 

4 7 

6 2 


Mean as 
Percentage 

31 0 

39 8 

37 5 

39 7 

51 7 

58 3 

30.0 

42 8 

Klt-20 

88 

90 

85 

91 

85 

85 

93 


All India 
Median as 

Pei tentage 

31 2 

45,3 

43 1 

39 5 

41,7 

57 H" 

42 8" 

45 2 


The achievement in most tests was abouL 40%, which 
could nol be consideied satisfactory. Exceptions weie 
tests on Sentence Structure and choice of AppiopnaLe 
Word from the point of view of good waling, BoLh of 
these can be easily influenced by the mannei of speech 
genet ally adopted by the language gioup. The test on 
Sentence Structure was prepared by the State Centre, 
and so was the Lest in Spelling, The pooiest achievement 
was noticed in Reading Comprehension, although 30% of 
the children said they read something in addition to then- 
textbooks, 

The Slates also administered the test battery to a 
small sample of pupils of Class V selected from some of 
the schools in the sample. West Bengal collected data 
from a fairly large number of pupils of Class V 


9 Hie data liom 5 out of 322 .schools was either not available or was eliminated 

10 Tlie maximum possible scoie 

11 Tnpuia is excluded The content of the tests was not common in all the States 
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Table 22.5 

ACHIEVEMENTS Op PUPILS — Cl ASSES IV AND V 


class 

Ai ir/i 

RUP) RCtS) 

\VK A.W 

SS 

i pall 

Total 

IV <5211) 

16 4 

17 5 

6.0 

13 9 12.4 

10 3 

10 0 

88 7 

V (477) 

14 7 

16 8 

3 9 

147 120 

10 4 

H 1 

82 6 


In .ill the .seven tests Lhe pupils ol Class V had a 
lowci aveiage score, this included the test in aiithmelic 
as well as the one in spelling, the two subjects which 
aie learnt moie in school than outside It was difficult to 
understand the leasons toi this situation, which inciden¬ 
tally was not unique to West Bengal 

The achievements ot children were also studied ic- 
gion-wisc 


Table 22.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Ai lift 

RC(P) RC(S) 

W,K 

A W 

SS. 

Spell 

Total 

Capital 

Mean 

16 2 

22 1 

4 1 

18 2 

i4 4 

11 7 

12 1 

98 9 

City (5461 

SD 

7.0 

88 

4 6 

10.9 

4 5 

44 

7.3 


Noitll 

Mean 

18 7 

18.0 

80 

17 6 

13 6 

10,8 

92 

93 9 

Hen gal 










(2333) 

sn 

8.9 

8 9 

3 L 

10 1 

4.9 

44 

6 2 


liuiilwan 

Mean 

15 2 

17 3 

4 T 

12,3 

10 6 

10.6 

10 8 

HI 3 

(789) 

SD 

6 6 

80 

4 8 

97 

57 

4 7 

6 2 


Fiesidency Mean 

13 7 

159 

4 3 

14 3 

JO 9 

9,7 

10,0 

79 0 

(1541J 

SD 

6,2 

81 

4 7 

93 

5 3 

5 1 

5 6 



Theie were significant clifleiences in the achieve¬ 
ments of pupils in different legions of the State, It got 
divided into two paits, with Noith Bengal and Calcutta 
achieving a higher aggregate scoie and Burdwan and 
lhesidency at the lower end of the achievement con¬ 
tinuum 

(t may be iccalled that Buiclwan had the highest 
shot (fall in the pupil sample, thereby giving some advan¬ 
tage to the State in us mean score which got pal daily 
upset by the 100% sample from lhesidency, anothei area 
wheie the pupils scored low The range of differences in 
the means of chffeient tests varied from 10% per cent to 
as high as more than 24% The same were the maximum 
for the tests in Reading Comprehension (Sentences) and 
choice ol Appropiiate Word The two tests had a com¬ 
mon format of items. 

The achievement of children on Lwo tests, viz , Arith¬ 
metic and Reading Comprehension (paragraphs), was also 
studied objective-wise, and in case of Arithmetic, topic- 
wise too, 


Table 22.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARIMIMETIC — OH|l Cl 1VE-WISE 


Oli/etlli'c 

Mean 

SD 

Mean ct s Peicentage 

Knowledge (19) 

8 2 

38 

'l 3 2 

Undeistanding (12) 

5 2 

2 8 

a 3 3 

Application (9) 

H 1 

2 2 

34 4 

I'otal(40) 

16,4 

8 0 

'll 0 


Theie was no diffeience m achievement on items 
involving Knowledge and Undeistanding It is likely that 
not all questions categoused as Knowledge items weie 
stiaightlorward, they piobably involved more undei.stand¬ 
ing The lowei mean on Application items was m the 
expected direction 

Table 22.8 


MEAN ACHIUVEMEN1 

IN AHVlllMFITC 

— 1‘Ol‘lC WISE 

'loptc 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a s Pei ecu/ tape 

Time (3) 

1 4 

1 0 

36,7 

Eacior.s and Multiples (7) 

2 7 

1 6 

38 6 

Fundamental Opeiatuins (12) 

4 7 

2 6 

39 2 

Weights and Mcasuic.s (3) 

1 3 

1 0 

4 3,3 

Fractions (5) 

1.5 

1 3 

30 0 

Decimals (7) 

2,9 

1 7 

41 4 

Unitary Method 

1 8 

9 

60 0 

plus Others (3) 




Total (40) 

16 1 

8 0 

41 0 


A highei peicentage toi Topic 7 was noticed in 
neaily all the Slates Theie weie two items involving lhe 
Unitajy Method and one on line segments, 1L is likely 
lhai these questions were similai to lhe ones given in 
the books and piactised in lhe classioom, The next high¬ 
est peicentage in Time can he attributed to 'lecency' as 
in most Stales, the topic was intioduced in Class IV only 
A low scoie ot 39 2 percent in Fundamental Operations 
was ralhei disappointing as the pupils had been learning 
and piactising basic operations foi neaily thiee yeais by 
this lime. A low peicentage in Fiactions, pailiculaily in 
conhast to Decimals, could nol be explained away eas¬ 
ily, unless 'lecency’ was again a factoi, 

Table 22.9 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OHIECTIVE-WLSE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a> Peicentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

7.9 

3 7 

46 5 

Simple Couiprehension IJ (13) 

53 

3.0 

40 6 

(13) 

Infeience (14) 

4 4 

29 

31 4 

Total (44) 

17 5 

86 

39.8 


12 This includes' Cat deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and (b) minting things at a simple level 

13 This Includes identifying die message or lhe cential idea, and the title of the passage. 
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A telatively low mean in items involving Inference 
was in the expected direction, The young pupils are still 
learning the higher-level skills involved in getting the 
maximum fiom the matenal they lead, The highest mean 
scoie, as expected, was on Noting Details, the mean was 
not as high as one would expect in reading simple mate¬ 
rial in the mother tongue Nearly 4% pupils had a total 
score lowei' than 4 on the test, and a total of 26 % had a 
score equal to or lower than what could be obtained by 
guessing the coirect answei in the multiple-choice items 
The next thiee tables give differences in achieve¬ 
ments of children when divided ovei location, gender 
and caste 

Table 22.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — IOCATION-WISE 


lest 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Anlh 

V 

16 2 

77 

1 11 


R 

16 5 

8 0 


RC(l') 

U 

ISO 

8 6 

2 10 


R 

17 4 

8 6 


UCCS) 

U 

5 1 

46 

6 57" 


It 

6,3 

5 3 


WK 

U 

|6 9 

10 3 

3 89' 


R 

16 6 

10,1 


AW 

U 

130 

4 7 

3 98' 


R 

12 3 

54 


S S, 

U 

11 1 

45 

4 96 


R 

10 3 

4 7 


Spelling 

U 

11 1 

6 6 

6 51 


It 

97 

6 l 


ItC (lot.il) 

U 

23 1 

11 1 

1 41 


R 

23 7 

11 5 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

35 3 

12 0 

7 05 


R 

32.3 

12 0 



Uiban - 1067 Rural - 4144 
• p< 05 , ** p<.01 


In general, the uiban children tended to do some¬ 
what better than the tuial childien Out of the seven 
tests, five differences weie in favour of Lhe former, all of 
these being statistically significant though not large. In 
the test of Reading Comprehension, the rural children 
had a higher mean score, there was no difference on the 
test in aiithmetic The urban children had a total score of 
91 5 against the 88,1 ol the rural children, a small differ¬ 
ence, educationally speaking 

On the gendei divide, the differences were sharpei 
with the boys doing better on all the tests and getting a 
total mean of 92,0 against the 84.5 of che girls. Girls 
formed only 42 7% of the sample, a somewhat lower 
percentage when compared with othei States The vari¬ 
ables (or social prejudices) that were responsible for 
lower enrolment/attendance of the girls could also be 
contributing to their lower achievement. 


Table 22.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Anth 

I) 

17 2 

8 1 

8.3 


G 

15 4 

76 


RCCP) 

B 

18 1 

8 8 

5 28 


G 

16 8 

8 4 


11C(S) 

B 

6 3 

5 3 

4.78'' 


G 

5 S 

5 1 


W K 

15 

16 6 

9 8 

6 23" 


G 

14,9 

10 5 


AW 

B 

12 7 

5.1 

3.77 


G 

12 1 

5.5 


S S 

B 

11 0 

4 7 

8 93' 


G 

9 8 

4 6 


Spelling 

I) 

10 1 

64 

1 63 


G 

98 

6 0 


RC (total) 

B 

24 4 

11,4 

6 IT 


G 

22 4 

11 3 


T (5+6+7) 

B 

33 8 

12 2 

5 97 


G 

31 8 

11 9 



Boys - 2983, Girls - 2228 

” p< 01 


Table 22.12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Gioup 

Mean 

SD 

V 

Anth 

SC 

17 5 

84 



ST 

14 9 

8 5 

20 97' 


BC 

18 7 

79 



Others 

15 9 

76 


RC(P) 

SC 

17 7 

86 



ST 

15 9 

84 

2,17 


BC 

17 1 

8 l 



Others 

17 5 

87 


RC(S) 

SC 

7 0 

5 3 



ST 

5,5 

5,1 

28 91' 


BC 

63 

50 



Others 

5 5 

5 1 


WK 

SC 

16 5 

10 2 



ST 

13,9 

10 4 

29,59" 


BC 

87 

98 



Others 

15 9 

10,0 


A W 

SC 

13 0 

5 1 



ST 

10 1 

59 

20 59" 


BC 

11 1 

5 2 



Others 

12 3 

5.3 


s s 

SC 

10 6 

4 6 



ST 

8.9 

5 0 

7 41" 


I3C 

11 2 

5 0 



Others 

10 5 

47 


Spelling 

SC 

92 

6 1 



ST 

8,7 

5 5 , 

21,62" 


BC 

12 4 

7 1 



Others 

10 3 

6,2 


RC (total) 

SC 

24.7 

12 0 



ST 

21 4 

10 9 

9 83' 


BC 

23 4 

11,9 



Others 

23 0 

11 1 


T (5+6+7) 

SC 

32 9 

11 8 



ST 

27 7 

13 2 

10 02 


BC 

34.8 

12,4 



Othei s 

23 1 

12 1 



SC - 1692 ST - 140 BC - 149, Others - 323 O 

*• p< 01 
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On six out of seven tests, the caste gioups differed 
significantly on achievement, On the basis of the aggie- 
gale scoie, Scheduled Caste children had the highest 
mean, followed by ‘Others', Backward Classes and Sched¬ 
uled Tubes, in that oidei, M The diffeience between ‘Oth¬ 
ers' and Backward Classes was the least, Scheduled Tribes 
had a very low' mean The respective pioportions of ST 
and BC gioups weie also veiy small, each being less 
Lhan 3% 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Peisonal data with respect to age, genclei, caste, area 
and home background of the pupils was regressed against 
achievement in Reading Compi ehension and Anthmetic, 
sepaiately Before this analysis was undertaken, data on 
inlenelaled variables weie combined to obtain compos¬ 
ite scores on 'Home Backgiounds’, 'Facilities foi Learn¬ 
ing' and 'EducaUonal Emvuonmenl at Home', 

The regression coefficients foi the variables enicied 
m the thiee composite variables aie given below, 

Home Background 


RC Anth 


Location 

1 79 

42 

Falhei's Occupation 

-.20 

-35 

Caste 

-79 

- 62 ‘ 

Fathei's Education 

50" 

13 

Mnthei’s Education 

.98 

53' 

Numbei ni Siblings - 

1 07 

23 

It 

.18 

15 


ui 


'CasLe' and 'Mother's Education' turned out to be the 
most significant contributors to the achievement of chil- 
clien, The differences ovei caste were noticed in Table 
12 12. The contribution here has got somewhat dimmed 
because of the common rankings assigned to the casl.es 
in all the States, In Bengal, the percentage of illiterate 
mothers was on the lower side In addition, 'Location', 
t e , whelhei the child tesided in an uiban or rural aiea, 
'Fathei’s Education 1 and ‘Size of the Family' made some 
diflcience Lo achievement in language 'Father’s Educa¬ 
tion' and 'Size of the Family' had ‘r 1 equal to 10 and - 09 
with Lilts criterion variable, ‘Father’s Occupation' seemed 
to have some impact on achievement in Anthmetic The 
obseived r was equal lo - 07 only The cumulative ‘R's 
weie not veiy high, 

Attending school regulaily, smaller contribution in 
teims of lime to the household and receiving help with 
homework were the moie significant contnbutois to dif¬ 
ferences m achievement in cithei subject. Attending pre¬ 
school made no diffeience, In any case, only 15% of the 

14 Aggi efface means were SC-91 6, ST-77 9, DC-85 6, Otlieu.-87 9 


children reported having attended it ‘Availability nl Note¬ 
books' had some impact on achievement in Reading 
Compiehension but not in Arithmetic As non-availability 
of textbooks was iepoiled by a veiy small peicenlage, it 
did not contribute to the difleiences in achievement 


Facilities for Learning 



ay; 

AUlh 

Attended Pre-school 

25 

13 

Place foi Study 

49 

26 

Help in Homewoik 

2 12 

-88" 

Availability ol Textbooks 

- 00 

- 21 

Avail-ability ol Study Material 

1 53 

-03 

Helping Household 

- 

-97" 

Regularity in Attendance 

1 89" 

1 23 

It 

If) 

13 

" p< 01 



Educational Environment at Home 




RC 

/Ii ith 

Get Newspaper 

1 12 

,00 

Get Magazines 

1 2-1 

,92" 

Books at Home 

05 

-69' 

Head Hooks 

) 85' 

54 

R 

13 

08 


In geneial, Lhe composite vanables ‘Educational En¬ 
vironment at Home' contributed to difleiences in the 
achievement of pupils. All the four variables made some 
contribution to at least one of the ciilenon variables; the 
two moie consistent ones were 'Reads Books' and the 
family 'Gels Magazines’, The foimer, an tndividual-ie- 
lated vanable, had significant legression coefficients in 
several States, 

A significant iegression coefficient with a negative 
sign ot 'Books at Home' with achievement in Anthmetic 
was difficult to explain It also had a negative but low 
value ot 'r'. 

The three composite variables and live otheis were 
regressed with achievement in Reading Compiehension 
and Arithmetic, sepaiately, 


Table 22.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION QF l’UPIL - RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENTllN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vai labia 

R 

A-' 

Inuement 
in Jf 1 

b 

r 

Word Knowledge 

4026 

1621 

1621 

1007 98 

,40 

Facilities 

4199 

1763 

0 in 2 

89 62 

17 

for Learning 

Home Background 

4310 

1858 

0095 

60,59 

19 

Simllai Language 

4368 

1908 

0050 

32 21" 

00 

Ed uni Environ 

4407 

1942 

0034 

22 24 

.13 

Gender 

4445 

1976 

0033 

21 56" 

-09 

Age 

,4455 

,1985 

0009 

5 50' 

-06 

Time Watch TV 

4459 

,1989 

0004 

2,68 

,06 


* p<,05 ; ** p< 01 
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Table 22.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL- RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vai table 

R 

IF 

Inciemetit 
in If 2 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

3953 

,1563 

1563 

964 84 

.40 

Gendei 

-1034 

1628 

0065 

40 37 

- 11 

Age 

4126 

1702 

0074 

46,72 

- 11 

Facilities for 

4148 

1722 

0020 

12 33' 

09 

Learning 

Sinnlai Language 

4171 

1740 

0018 

11 42 

03 

Time Watch TV 

4135 

1751 

0012 

7 35' 

11 

Home Background 

,4200 

1764 

0012 

7 76" 

,11 

Edunl. Environ 

4204 

1767 

,0003 

2 05 

05 


p<01 


Ah in othei States, the ability of the pupil, xepre- 
senled by the scoie in World Knowledge, had the high¬ 
est correlation with achievement in school. It was backed 
by two of the three composite variables, namely, 'Home 
Backgiound' and 'Facilities for Achievement', ‘Similarity 
of Language', 'Gender' and 'Age', ‘Watching TV' contrib¬ 
uted to increment in R 2 with Arithmetic and 'Educational 
Envnonment at Home' to that with Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion The former, namely, the relationship of watching 
TV with achievement in Arithmetic, was difficult to ex¬ 
plain Its zeio-order conelation was near nil; the per¬ 
centage watching TV was also quite small, being 12% 
only It had probably been influenced by some variable 
not named heie, The lelationship of ‘Educational Envi¬ 
ronment at Home' with achievement in Reading Compre¬ 
hension only was more cluect, The difference was no¬ 
ticed in T's as well Both 'age' and 'gender' had a nega¬ 
tive, low but statistically significant, correlation with Arith¬ 
metic as cutenon, age and gender contributed more in¬ 
dependent variance than did the 'Home Background’ 
The achievements of boys and girls differed significantly 
and persistently in favour of boys, 

In the composite variable 'Home Background', caste 
was likely to have disturbed the strength of the relation¬ 
ship noticed m other States The dnection (high/low) of 
the castes was determined in advance on the basis of 
general observation (or bias) with 'Others' assigned the 
highest score and BC, ST and SC following in descend¬ 
ing order Howevei, in Bengal the SC group had the 
highest achievement followed by 'Others’, BC and ST 
This is likely to have distuibed the relationship of achieve¬ 
ment with composite variables ('Home Background’) to 
some extent 

R with Reading Comprehension was only slightly 
highei than R with achievement in Arithmetic. 

The relationships of home background vanables were 
studied in Tables 22,13 (a) and 22,13 (b) The cumula¬ 
tive R 2 s obtained were 20% and 18% for Reading Com¬ 


prehension and Arithmetic, lespectively The foimer was 
lower than the country aveiage of 27%, It has been said 
earlier that the gioup of children from West Bengal weie 
neither paiticularly privileged noi deprived, i e , so fai as 
their home environment was concerned, In l elation to 
home background variables, a highei R 2 foi Reading 
Comprehension than for Arithmetic was expected In 
West Bengal, the difference was small though chiection 
was the same as expected 

A similar exeicise studying the influence of school- 
related vanables was also undeitaken in which the mi'oi- 
mation available about the background and experience 
of the headmasters, along with policies and practices 
followed in schools weie regressed against achievement 
on the two criterion vanables. Teachei related vanables 
were not entered in the analysis In this exercise, the 
average achievement of all the pupils of Class IV ol the 
school, who responded to the test battery was used in 
the place of the score obtained by the individual pupil, 
The schools in West Bengal were moie vaned in 
their average achievement than in several other States 
The standard deviation of the distribution of 399 means 
in arithmetic was 6,9 scores as compaied to 8 0 of the 
distribution of moie than 5,200 pupils of Class IV from 
these schools Apart from schools being genuinely differ¬ 
ent from each other, several school means tended to be 
as large or small as the scores of the pupils because ol 
the small number of students that responded to the tests, 
When there was only one pupil, the school mean was 
the same as the score of the pupil 

Table 22.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

IF 

Increment 
In IF 

F 

r 

Facilities for 

.1396 

.0195 

,0195 

7 9.0" 

.14 

Teachers 

Proportion SC/ST 

1847 

0341 

0146 

6 00' 

10 

Rooms per class 

2154 

0464 

0123 

5 10' 

08 

Group 

Administration of 

2285 

0522 

,0058 

2 41 

-05 

School 

Books in the Library 

2425 

0588 

0066 

2 72 

-.06 


* p<05 ] ** p<01 


Although all the 31 variables given in the list at the 
end of the report were regressed with the two criteria, in 
Table 22.14 (a) and (b) only those which contributed a 
statistically significant increment to R 2 and a few moie 
down the line were letained The total contnbution to R z 
for Reading Comprehension was 9%, and Lhat for Arith¬ 
metic, 10.5% Both the values were very much lower 
than the respective country medians of 26 % and 30%, 
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2H6 

C 0 J 1 ip£ir e< i to the R 2 values obtained for impact of home- 
e l-ited variables on the achievement of the pupils, the 
of R 2 obtained in these Lwo tables weie lowei 

valu cn 

jU Only a very small piopomon of vauability aiose 
beca uf,e of the diffciences m the Physical facilities and 
functioning of the school on which daLa weie col¬ 
lated in this study 

Table 22.14(b) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATFO VARIABLES 


TO 

/’HIFAT 

' MFN’I l 

N ARITHMETIC 



1 ft/iflW 0 

R 

A'- 

IiiUL'meiH 
m A'-' 

/< 

Y 

OpciJtlon Blade- 

1323 

0173 

0175 

7 07 

13 



1606 

0238 

,0083 

3,39 

-09 

pupil 

nook” in the 

1803 

0325 

0067 

2 75 

-0B 

Libia 1 / 

noon* P er clil ' vs 

1970 

0388 

0062 

2 55 

07 

G i o Ll P 

Facility fD1 

2161 

0467 

0079 

3,27 

' ,09 

Teiicber* 

ijlioiklnB Da7S 

2317 

,0537 

,0070 

2 91 

-07 

pje-primary Classes 

2476 

,0613 

,0076 

3 16 

-,06 

Te{ icbmg Experience 

0 f Headmaster 

,2612 

0682 

,0068 

2 88 

-08 

Tirnportin SC/ST 

2717 

0738 

0056 

2 37 

08 


p< 01 


The schools did differ on some of the vanables such 
as the administutive authority that was iesponsible for 
their management, Lhe length of time they had been in 
existence, the facilities they had, and so on, but few of 
these vanables seemed to make any difference to the 
level of learning achieved by the schools 

Theie was not a single vauable which made a sig¬ 
nificant contribution to R 2 with respect to both the crile- 
11 a, Lhe closest Lhat come to it was availability ol space 
per class group Accoiding to the information piovided 
by the headmasters, the avefage availability was not very 
poor being nine 100 ms, including verandahas, for a class 
group It could be the vauation in differenL pails ol the 
State that gave iise to the values ot R 2 

'Facilities foi Teacheis' and Tioporlion ol SC/ST' 
pupils also made a statistically significant conlilbuUon to 
R 2 with lespect to Reading Compiehension Both the 
vanables found a place in Table 22 14 (b) as well Dif- 
feiences in the achievement of the vaiious caste groups 
were noticed in Table 22 12 as well Operation 
Blackboard' alone had a significant F in lclation io dif¬ 
ferences in mean achievement in Authmelic 

A veiy small propoilton ol variance i elated Lo diflei- 
ences between school means was contributed by a lew 
variables in West Bengal. The differences in physical 
facilities and expiessecl policies and practices seemed to 
have little impact on the average achievement ol the 
schools Other, more significant, variables seemed to have 
escaped attention in this study, An in-depth analysis could 
probably help, 
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Appioxim.Uely 2,000 pupils of 1 Class IV were lo he se¬ 
lected hom 85 schools idenlilied in fom different: zones 
oMhc uLy foi lespondmg Lo this tesL haLlery in Delhi 
]jjla weie made available loi 1559 students hom 78 
schools, As pei the emolmenL statistics, the number of 
childi en m Class IV was much higher than 25, die maxi¬ 
mum to be tested in a school Thus 25 pupils, the maxi¬ 
mum numbei to be tested in a school, weie expected 
hom all the schools that were appioached. 

Table 23-1 

SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Ri'l’mm No of Schooh No of Puful^ 


Ciiy Zone 

16 1 


■too 




20 J 


393 

West Zone 

27 


673 




23 


430 

Noith Sh.ilul.im 

32 


800 




27 


621 

Kuril Aiea (NaielaJ 

10 


230 




8 


115 

Tni.il 

H5 


2125 




78 


1559 


In geneial, 73% of the pupil sample was obtained 
hom 92% of the schools approached In addition, 223 
students ot Class V weie also tested in Delhi Assuming 
that the pupils of the two classes weie tested as one 
gioup of 25 -- the maximum numbei lecommended foi 
the group testing - the average leached neatly 23 pei 
school, It was parliculaily low in the luial area of Narela, 
While 98% of the taigeted number was obtained in 
the ciLy zone, only 46% ol the numbei expected from 
the niral area lesponded to the tests. The propomon of 
obtained against expected in the West zone was also 
limited to 64%, creating some imbalance in the self- 
weighted (area-wise) sample The impact of these changes 
is discussed under "Achievements of Pupils”, 

The validity of the sample was also checked by 
comparing some of the statistics available from this sample 
with those obtained in the Fifth All India Educational 
Survey conducted by the NCERT in 1986 

1 The number planned 

2 The numbei obtained 
Soil ice 

3 The School Questionnaire, 

4 The Pupil Questionnaue 

3 The Teacher Questlonnaiie 


Table 23.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO DIE POPULAIIon 


Vcu table 

Pet callage 

1986 Suivey Sample 

in die Study 

Pnmaiy (unly) Schools 

82 1 

95 1* 

Girl Students 

416 

56 "1 1 

Scheduled Caste Students 

21 2 

22 l 1 

,Scheduled Tube Students 

0 1 

1 9 1 

Women Te.icheis 

56 7 

72,H 1 

Ti.lined leather 

99 11 

99 D 


ExcepL foi the percentage of trained teachers, which 
in any case, was ncaily 100% even in 1986, all othei 
statistics obtained in this sample vaned from the 1986 
SLiivey status The leasons foi Lhe diffeiences were piob- 
ably (i) comparability of data hom the suivey and this 
sample, (n) the choice ol schools in the Union 'lemtory 
Delhi has a laige number ol puvate aided oi completely 
puvaLe schools with Classes I lo XII, mosL ol these leach 
through the medium of English While: these would have 
fanned part of Lhe 1986 suivey, they weie not pail of 
the population in this study Only schools that used 
Hindi as the medium of instruction loimed the taigct 
gioup Thus the list of schools used lot selecting the 
sample had predominantly pnmaiy schools only 

The fact that them were moie gill students obviously 
due to the inadequate caie taken about the double-shift 
schools If lhe school was mentioned only once in the 
lisL and it woilced in two shifts, teaching girls in the 
morning and boys in the evening, vagueness entered 
into specifying the school The held stall" piobably found 
it more convenient Lo woik in Lhe morning shills 
Nagaland and Delhi weie the only two administrative 
units lo have a laige numbei of schools exclusively Foi 
boys or girls 

The fact that theie weie moie women teachers could 
be paitly due Lo the linger propoiLion of gnls' schools as 
also due to women seeking employment in huge num¬ 
bers 

The other deviations were minor and in the ex¬ 
pected cliiection 
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On the whole, a laigei piopoilion ol piimary (only) 
schools was not coresides eel a deviation hom Lhc popula¬ 
tion as this population was basically dilleient fiom the 
survey gioup But the laigei numhei ol gills was a souice 
of bias m the sample which tended to increase the State 
means to some extent (see Table 23.il) 

The Union tenitory ol Delhi slanted the woik related 
to the study aL a Iatei stage but it pailieipated in the 
beginning stages of the woilc mioimally as some ol the 
item foimats 01 chalts ol tests weie tiled out in Delhi 
Some teaeheis weie also consulted Howevei, the tests 
pioved to be a bn chlficult ioi Delhi 

Table 23.3 


nrrFicuriY values of test items 


Pass PeicenlaffeArilh 

liC(P) 

ItC($) 

\VK 

.-1 W 

SS 

Spell 

0 - 9 

_ 

1 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

_ 

10 - 19 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

J 

20 - 29 

12 

3 

_) 

- 

2 

- 

2 

30 - 39 

12 

13 

3 

8 

4 

1 

6 

SO - 49 

6 

\4 

5 

19 

7 

8 

9 

50 - 59 

3 

9 

4 

10 

'l 

6 

3 

60 - 69 

) 

3 

- 

3 

6 

3 

3 

70 - 79 
Median 

I 

32 H 

42 4 

I 

13 5 

15 » 

46 6 

49 5 

42 3 


Except ioi the test on sentence siiiicLuie, the median 
pass peicentage on all other tests was less than 50, the 
lowest, 32 8, was in Arithmetic Only 29 5% items weie 
maiked couectly by mote than halt the pupils. 

In Delhi, as in olhei capital cities, the childten of 
well-to-do parents -with higher income and education 
study in schools wheie the medium of instuiclion is 
English ThaL gioup did not fonn part ol the population, 
To the exLenl, lhaL the income and education of the 
paients would influence learning at school, it was a 
uuncated gioup. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Data hcini 1559 pupils was used foi the study Only 21% 
of these children were hom the uual aieas; 56% weie 
gills The numbei of childien at Scheduled Tubes was 
negligible, being less than 2%, Backward Classes was 
anothei 5%, and SC 22%, ‘Others' foimed the hugest 
gioup, being 71% ol the total, The average age of these 
children was 9 7 years With the exception of Kerala and 
Meghalaya, Lhe peicentage ol illiterate fathers in Delhi 
was the lowest, being 10 5% only, the same was not tiue 
ol Lhe mothers The statistic of 40% lllileiate mothers was 
higher than that of Kerala, Meghalaya, West Bangal, Sikkim 
and Tripura In addition, another 13% fathers and 22% 


moLheis had studied up to Lhe pumaiy level only, On 
the olhei side, the peicentage ol giadinles was highest, 
the liguies being 26% Ioi fathers and 10% Ioi mothers As 
would be expected hom a city like Delhi, only 24% 
Fathers weie humors, 8 6% weie piolessionals oi employed 
with highei-lcvcl salancs Businessmen and skillcd-woiker 
fathers together weie a high 55 4% Eleven pei cent had 
unspecified woilc (including unemployment) Only 39% 
childien came liom hmnlies having loin m moie childum 

Nine pei cent childien spoke some language olhei 
than Hindi at home Consideung lhe composition cal the 
population of Delhi hom a huge numbei ol linguistic 
gioups, this was a bit suipusing, IL is likely that young 
childien -who weie boin and bioughl up here spoke the 
language of lhe legion, This language, also being lhe 
naLional language, Lhe paients could be encoui aging it 

FoiLy-.six pei cent of there childien had attended 
some pie-school piogramme, 48% said they had some 
place at home wheie ihey could siL and study, and 74% 
icceived help hom iheii lannhes in doing ihen honie- 
woik Only 2% childien said Ihey had got only a Jew of 
lhe textbooks, the compaiablc peicentage Ioi olhei siudy 
malenal was slightly lughei Thuly-two pei cent ol the 
childien helped then families with domestic oi occupa- 
lion-ielaleil woik loi two m moie hours a day, Sixly-lwo 
pei cent children attended school most of lhe days but 
36% had to miss u sometimes. 

As eompaiecl to most olhei Stales, moie homes had 
newspapers (47%) and magazines (39%) Hall lhe homes' 
had some books, 67% childien also icpoiled reading 
some books othei than textbooks. Eighty-eight per cent 
childien watched TV, with 60% spending one oi moie 
hours eveiy day on il, 

In hnel, the childien in the metiopohs of Delhi had 
some advantages as computed to the gioups hom other 
Stales. The patents, on the average, weie beUei edu¬ 
cated and bettei employed, A l'turly huge peuenLagc of 
the childien had attended pie-school, moie of them ic- 
ceivecl help in Lhe schooi-ielated tasks liom then fami¬ 
lies But inegular attendance was icpoiled by not too 
small a percentage. 

The Teaeheis 

One hunched and sixty-Lwo teachers responded to Lhe 
questionnaire meant foi eliciting infoiniation about their 
educational backgiouncl, the facilities ihey have and Lhc 
piacLices ihey adopt in oigamsing teaching-leaining in 
their classiooms Twenty-seven per cent ol these teach¬ 
ers weie Leaching in uual aieas aiound Lhe city, 73% 
weie women They weie a matine gioup, only 28% 
being youngei than 35 years erf age Cone,spending lo 
their age they weie also an expenenced group, only 
J5% had taught for less than five years 
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Most of the leacheis in Delhi — 70% — weie giadu- 
ales, anoLhei L9% had studied up to Class XII, only 10% 
had not studied beyond the matriculation They weie 
piobably the oldei gioup as geneial education up to 
highei secondaiy was made the minimum requiiement 
loi leciuitment ol teacheis in pnmaiy schools in Delhi 
quite a few yeais ago Corresponding Lo a high percent- 
ioe nt graduates and post-giaduates, 50% ol the Leacheis 
also had a B Ed degiee, 35% had professional education 
meant foi piepanng teacheis loi primary school for two 
yeais and only 15% had gone Lhrough a sunilai course 
foi one yeat only The faciliLy of tn-seivice education 
was accessible Lo most of the teacheis; 77% repoiLed 
having leceived some 

Although a laige proportion of working force m the 
metiopohs is said to be spending houis in commuting to 
and hom woik, the teacheis seemed to be well placed 
in this lespecl, 44% iepoiLed spending less than one 
houi foi this puipose, which meant walking (cycling) to 
then place of work, anoLher 28% spent between half to 
one houi travelling lo and from school; only 8% had to 
spend two or moie hours every day in travelling 

The teachers weie veiy forthright in saying they did 
not adopt any innovative practices in teaching, only 2% 
said they did But they did feel that such efforts would 
enhance both the interest and achievement of pupils, 

Nearly sixty per cent teacheis reported frequently 
using mateiial other than textbooks in their teaching, 
3S% had developed plenty of such material themselves 
and another 60% said they had piepared some of it 
Eighty-eight pet cent teacheis had involved the young 
pupils also in this activity Nearly two-thirds of the teachers 
evaluated their pupils 2-3 times a year, 35% repoited 
monthly evaluation, but 30% Leacheis used evaluation 
for one puipose only 11 

Only 39 5% teacheis had their own copies of the 
textbooks, anothei 30 % had the library copies while 30% 
bonowed them from the pupils, probably on the spot 
Twenty-three per cent Leacheis had no access to a Hindi 
language dictionary, 35% had their own copies 

Two per cent teacheis asked the parents of weak 
pupils to arrange private tuition, the majority helped them 
by paying special attention in the class itself. Ninety-one 
pei cent teacheis checked pupils’ homework regularly; 
the lest did it sometimes. Seventy-five per cent teachers 
said pupils often asked questions in class, indicating a 
lelaxed lather than an authoritarian environment. 

Delhi had more graduates as well as women teach¬ 
eis. They did not have to spend too much tune in commut¬ 
ing to school They were quite conservative in dying out 
new practices 


The Headmasters 

This desuiption of headmasters and pnmaiy schools in 
Delhi is based on the the iesponses received on 82 
School Questionnanes Sixty-one per cent headmasters 
weie above 50 years of age, only 7% were youngei than 
35 yeais Ninety per cenl had been teaching lor moie 
than 15 years, 5% had taught foi less than five years, but 
26% had been headmasters for less than five yeais With 
the exception of one, all headmasters were Liainecl but 
the majonty (55%) had leceived one year of professional 
education meant foi darning piimary school teacheis, 
21% had a B Ed degree 

The Schools 

As would be expected, 78% of the schools weie in uiban 
aieas A very laige percentage (84%) were managed by 
the local bodies; 6% weie mn by the State oi Cential 
government, Lhe remaining rest 10% were equally di¬ 
vided as pnvate and private aided schools Ten per cent 
of the schools in the sample had been staited in the last 
six years; on the other hand, 58,5% had been in exist¬ 
ence foi more than 20 years Only 5% of Lhe sample 
came from the primary sections of middle schools, the 
rest 95% were fiom pnmaiy (only) schools In contrast to 
most othei States, the Union Territory had many moie 
schools exclusively for boys or girls, only 40% were co¬ 
educational. 

Sixty per cent schools also had pre-primary sections 
Schools in the capital seemed well off so far as space 
was concerned, with 83% tepoiting having a separate 
room for the headmaster, Twenty-three per cent also had 
a common room foi the Leachers Drinking-water was 
available in 93%, and separate urinals for guls in 74% of 
the schools. Seventeen per cent schools omitted to re¬ 
spond to this question, this could mean common urinals 
for boys and girls. 

There was no uniformity regarding 'No-Detention' 
Policy’ being followed in schools in Delhi, 66% head- 
masteis said they followed it up to Class III, 22% de¬ 
tained pupils in Class I, 11% did not detain them up to 
Class II. Operation Blackboard had not touched 55% of 
the schools (It is likely that they did not need it,) A PTA 
existed in 93% of the schools but only 83% reported 
having any meetings 

Schools in Delhi had good physical facilities. There 
were more single-sex schools than elsewhere in the 
country There was no clear policy regarding 'No De¬ 
tention'. 


6 The following purposes were suggested in the questionnaire. (1) promotion, diagnosing weaknesses in learning, (ill) diagnosing weaknesses 
in teaching 
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Achievements of Pupils 

Delhi letuined dal a lot 1,559 siudenLs of Class IV I'hc 
aveiage stoics on each ol the seven tesls -admimxleiecl 
aie given below 

Tabic 23-4 

A? IlirVl ML-NIS OF FlIFIIS 



Auih 

(40)' 

ItC(I') 

(-I'll 

A 1 CAW 
(16) 

K'K 

( 4 O) 

A 11- 

f 24) 

s .s 
(US) 

yjcll 

(24) 

total 

(2071 

Mean 

1 1 -1 

18 9 

72 

18 8 

11 4 

9 4 

10 7 

90 4 

SO 

7 ,4 

9 2 

1 3 

9 4 

®5 5 

4 8 

7 3 


Mean as 

Flk outage 

43 7 

42,9 

-n 0 

47 0 

471 

41 7 

42 8 

'14 7 

K11-21) 

KN 

90 

Hi 

91 

Hr 

85 

93 


All India 
Median as 
I’cicem ige 

ii 2 

is 1 

4 4 1 

49 5 

1 l 7 

47 8" 

|2 H" 

15 r 


The overall pci cent age scoie nl d 3.7 was noL consid- 
eietl salisfacLoiy, ii was lowei lhan ihe median value in 
I he counliy Moie lhan 70% of the Leathers in Delhi 
weic graduates, all of them were named, (A lanly laige 
numbet had a 13 Hd degiee which may not he \ery 
helpful loj teaching primaly classes ) Schools also had 
icasonable facilities such as space, leacheis, library, eic , 
bill ihe achievement of ihc pupils was lowei than the 
counliy aveiage 

The lowest means were on tesls ol aiithmelic and 
spelling, ihe two tasks dependent more specifically on 
leaching in school The ihiee tesls, perfoimance on which 
would he affected more easily by the envuonmcni, 
namely, Wmd Knowledge, Appropriate Woicl and Spell¬ 
ing, had lelalively highci mean scoies 

Two hunch eel and Lwenty-three pupils of Class V 
selected ham some of Lhe schools m Ihe sample weie 


admimsleietl Lhe same ballery of lesls I'hc pm pose was 
lo study gain in achievement in one yeai 

Table 23 5 


CLASS At MILVUMliNTS OF FlIFIIS — ( I ASS] S IV AMI V 


class 

-1 1 till 

uar) fiass 

11 A . Ill’ 

s ,s 

y >cll 

mull 

1\ (1559) 

1 1 3 

IK 9 7 2 

18 .4 114 

9 4 

1' ' 

90 4 

V (223) 

16 0 

2(1 4 7 7 

19 4 118 

9 7 

10 H 

95 7 


Although all lhe dilleiences weie in the expecled 
diiecLion, the same weie not sufticienlly laige Accoicling 
(o lhe I9fr6 smvey, iheie w'eie 9% lewei pupils in Class 
V lhan in Class IV, Assuming lhaL a ceilain peicenlage of 
pupils ol Class IV weie noi pi (minted to Class V because 
of pool peilonnance, lhe mean stoics ol Lhe icst of the 
pupils would use The gain nvei a yeai of schooling was 
considered quite poor, 

Dillerences in live out ol seven tesls were less than 
one, the maximum tlilleience was on (lie lesl in AnLhnuTit 

'Ihe achievements ol thiltlicn in vanous Stales weie 
also studied icgion-wisc as lhe same would help ihe 
Stales lo idenlily legions which weie weak education¬ 
ally AL lhe sampling stage, Delhi was also divided into 
foui zones, The aveiage achievements ol pupils bom 
these zones were as shown in Table 23 6 

Naicla not only had lhe lowest mean, its mean was 
much lower lhan of any other mea The piopoilion ol 
sample obtained with leleiente Lo lhe expected number 
was less than 50%, il helped the oveiall average lo 
become somewhat highei In contiast, neaily all the ex- 
pecLetl sample was 1 cached in the city zone, which too 
had loweL than lhe oveiall aveiage mean The achieve¬ 
ments in Noi lb Shahclaia and West Zone weie not very 
cliffeient 


Table 23-6 


ActiruvrMLNrs of wimi-S — /one-wine 


1 U'Ci 

Alllh 

Ran 

nasi 

\VK 

.1 U'Z 

S S 

Spall 

I'otal 


Cil\ Zone 

Me in 

13 4 

17 3 

6 8 

19 1 

10 9 

.4 \ 

10 2 

86 1 

(394) 

SO 

6 1 

8 2 

4 l 

8 2 

5 ) 

4 4 

6 6 


West Zone 

Mean 

hi 0 

19 1 

7.0 

20 6 

11 4 

97 

11 4 

93 2 

(430) 

SO 

8 1 

9 5 

i 3 

9 0 

D 5 

4 1 

6 9 


Nnnh Zone 

Mean 

15 T 

20 7 

79 

18 3 

11 9 

9 6 

10 6 

94 7 

Shahdaia 
(621) 

SO 

8 4 

9 4 

4 4 

10 2 

5 6 

4 7 

7 9 


Naiela 

Me in 

11 2 

13 7 

5 0 

14.7 

94 

8 4 

10 0 

72 4 

015) 

SD 

6 8 

7 2 

4 0 

9 5 

5,4 

-1 9 

7 1 



7 Tills is piobably because ol the double-,slnll ssslum foi many sdiool buildings \v hum ihe guts and boys ,ue laugh! .sepuiulely in morning 
and evening shills 
H The maximum possible seme 

9 l’npuia is excluded The foment ol the lesls was not common in all lhe Slates 
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'1 lie pel I oi mance ol pupils nn two ol the lesLs - 
Aulhnielic and Reading Cnnijmehcnsion - was also stud¬ 
ied ob|CLlive-w ise, and in the ease ol Aiilhinelic, lopic- 
wi.se also 

Table 23.7 


At Itll'YlMI N1 

IN A III 1 

I1M1 lie - 

i tnin. iivf-wise 

Uli/ei lire 

a Ivan 

S 1) 

Mean ti\ I’eiLViUcigp 

knowledge: (19) 

1 2 

S iS 

37 9 

Undei siandmg (121 

\ '\ 

2 H 

36 7 

Application Cl) 

1 7 

2 1 

33 3 

'luial (i0) 

1 i 3 

7 -S 

^5 7 


1 lie pcicarnage mean scene on ‘Application’ items 
was expected to he lowei than on 'knowledge' oi TJn- 
dei standing' Little oi no dillcience between items 
calcgoi is eel nndei these two heads was ohseived m many 
States A lelattvely high peicentage ol success on LJmtaiy 
Method plus Oiheis had been noticed in neuily all the 
States, 'I he questions asked weie ptobahly similar lo the 
ones given in the textbooks and piaclised in the class- 
loom Teaching Is also canted out with eaily inlioduc- 
lion ol niles In the olhei two topics, having lelattvely 
lughei means, (Time and Decimals) 'lecency' in intio- 
dnction ol these two topics could also be a faclot 

Table 23.8 


AC IIII'Vl'MliNT IN ARITHMETIC — IOPIC-WISE 


Top n 

Mean 

S/J 

Mean a\ Pei cenrafie 

’lime (3) 

1 2 

1 0 

-lO 0 

1 .it Ini s mil Multiples (7) 

2 2 

1 6 

31 3 

1 until me ru ul Optimums 

(til 3<; 

2 0 

.32 3 

VC'eiuhis and Mi asmes (3) 9 

8 

30 0 

1'iacuons (3) 

1 6 

1 -l 

32 0 

Hecmials (7) 

1 9 

t 7 

a 1 3 

llniLaiy Method 

1 3 

1 0 

30 0 

and Oiheis (3) 




Total (■HD 

1 i 3 

7 N 

33.7 


Table 23-9 


AC1 lIEVtMLNT IN READINU 

COMPREHENSION 


OB|ECTlVL-\VI.SE 


Object uk* 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ Pat ten toga 

Noting Detail (17) 

H 3 

4 2 

tiH 8 

Simple Compiehension 1 " 

(13) 3 3 

3 1 

48 3 

in/eierice 11 (I -f) 

3 1 

2.S 

36 A 

final (31) 

1H 9 

9 2 

42 9 


'I he mean scoies bioken ovei objectives weic in the 
expected diiecLion bui 49% sloic on an objective such 
as leceiving simple mloiniaLion horn a vviile-up in the 
medium ol insLiuction (which was also the mother Longue 
toi a huge numbei of pupils) was quite discouiaging 
Neatly 23% ol the pupils had a scoie equal lo oi less 
than whaL could be achieved by guessing blindly 

The difleiences in Lhe achievements of pupils when 
divided ovei locaLion, gendei and casle weie also stud¬ 
ied The lelevant details aie piesenied in lhe following 
tables 


Table 23.10 

niri LKCNCLS IN AC1 ttEVl’MENT — IOC AI’ION-WISL 


/esl 

I.iicalmu 

Mean 

sn 

1 

Audi 

U 

1 1 5 

7 5 

2 18 


It 

L3 5 

8 8 


Rl’(l’) 

II 

19 6 

9 1 

5 02' 


It 

16 1 

9 


lt( (S) 

u 

7 6 

4 2 

7 13 


It 

5 7 

A 5 


W K 

11 

19 2 

9 3 

3 00 


It 

17 5 

97 


A W 

II 

11 6 

54 

3 92 


K 

10 3 

5 6 


s s 

11 

y 3 

1 7 

J,i3 


K 

8 9 

4 9 


Spelling 

U 

10,8 

7 2 

Hi 


H 

10 4 

7 6 


RC (total) 

U 

27 t 

12 2 

6.65' 


R 

22 1 

12 6 


1(5 +6 + 7) 

11 

.31 7 

1 1 5 

2 30 


R 

29 (1 

16 2 



IJih.in - 1227 Ruial - Hi 
* p< (15 , < "* pc 01 


Twenty-one pet cent of the pupil sample came bom 
lutal aiea.s, Because of theli close ptoximily lo the mc- 
nopolis, this sample may be somewhat different hom 
the luial childien selected in Lhe States, Its achievement 
on all the seven tests was lowei than that of the urban 
group Five of these diffetences weie statistically signifi¬ 
cant adding up lo a big diffeience in the total sloic The 
mial children had an aggtegate mean scoie of 82 7 against 
the 92,5 achieved by Lhe uiban gtoup. 

The mial gtoup of the Union Teinloiy could belong 
lo the less aspuing families, the teachets could also be 
moie dissatisfied due to Lhen posting noL being in the 
city Although only 8% leacheis lepoiietl spending two 
oi more houis eveiy clay foi u availing to and from 
school, some of them could be lesidtng in the city and 
woiking in the rural areas 


10 rim includes (a) deming the meaning ol dithcull woids 1mm die context, and (ID .elating tilings at a simple level 
I I Tills includes identity ing ilic message oi lhe eenli.il idea, and lhe title of the passage 
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Table 23-11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


rest 

Gaidar 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arilh 

13 

13 7 

7.2 

2 36 


G 

14 H 

8 2 


RC(P) 

11 

IK 0 

9 1 

3 44' 


G 

19 6 

9 2 


IIC(S) 

H 

70 

4 3 

86 


G 

72 

4 3 


WK 

H 

19 3 

9 4 

1 63 


G 

18 3 

9 4 


A W 

15 

11 3 

3 7 

10 


G 

113 

94 


S S 

B 

9 2 

4 7 

19 


G 

9 3 

4 8 


Spelling 

11 

10 3 

7 0 

t 81 


G 

11 0 

74 


RC (tnlal) ‘ 

H 

23 0 

12 4 

2 84 


G 

26 8 

12 4 


T (5 1-6+7) 

11 

30 9 

15 3 

91 


G 

31 6 

14 0 



llpys - 679, Gills - 880 
• pco5 , “ p< 01 


In the Union Territory, 56%k ol ihe pupil sample 
weie gills A higher peicentage of gnls in the sample 
was due to Lhe inclusion of neaily twice the number of 
gills’ schools as against the boys' schools 

The gnls also did bettei than the boys in at least 
thiee tests, the differences in two weie statistically sig¬ 
nificant The boys had highei means only on Word Knowl¬ 
edge but the diffeience was noL statistically significant. 
The aggiegaLe means were 91 7 foi girls and 88.8 for 
boys—a small difference only 

The vanation among the caste gioups was rathei 
high, the total score fluctuating Irom 75 8 for the SC 
gioup to 102.2 foi ST Even if Lhe small gioup of ST 
children was ignoied, the next mean (aggiegate) was 
95 5 achieved by ‘Otheis’. The 'Backward Classes gioup 
(n=80) had a .scoie of 78.7, quite close to that of SC 
children Thus, if the small 2% sample of STs was ig¬ 
noied, 'Others’ had the highest score 

The Scheduled Tribe children could be the offspring 
of educated parents who may be employed on salaried 
jobs, more likely with the government. 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Data regarding 'Home Background' and othei individual- 
related variables weie regressed with pupils’ performance, 
Regression analysis was canied out against two criteria 
Before this analysis, data on groups of vauables were 
combined to obtain composite scoies on 'Home Back¬ 
ground’, 'Facilities for Learning' and 'Educational Envi¬ 
ronment at Home' 


Table 23-12 


Dirr-FRPNCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CAS IE-WISE 


Te\t <7 1 imp 

Mac in 


]' 

Aiith SC 

12 1 

7 6 


M 

16 3 

7,8 

12 32 

HC 

13 3 

7,5 


Olheis 

13 0 

7 8 


RC(P) SC 

15 7 

8 4 


SI 

22 3 

9 3 

21 77 

lie 

16 9 

9.1 


Olheis 

19 9 

9 2 


ItC(S) SC 

3 9 

3 9 


SI 

8 7 

4,2 

20 47 

11C 

3 2 

A =) 


Othciis 

7 6 

4 3 


W K SC 

16 1 

9 3 


SI 

24 2 

9 3 

17 93 

uc 

16 8 

10 2 


Olliers 

197 

9 2 


A W SC 

9 3 

5 3 


SI 

13 9 

6 1 

29 25 

UC 

9 3 

5 0 


Olliers 

12 0 

5 3 


S.S SC 

7 9 

■l 2 


S'l 

8 9 

S 2 

16.48 

HC 

7 7 

4,3 


Olheis 

98 

4 9 


Spelling SC 

8 6 

6 9 


ST 

7 6 

8 0 

17 20 

DC 

9 4 

6.4 


Otheis 

11 3 

7 3 


RC (lot.il) SC 

21 7 

11 2 


ST 

31 2 

12 6 

24 92 

DC 

22 1 

12 0 


Othei s 

27 5 

12 5 


TC5 +6 + 7) SC 

23 8 

13 2 


ST 

30 3 

16 4 

26 31" 

DC 

26 5 

13 4 


Others 

23 3 

15 0 


SC-345, ST - 30, DC - 80, Olhcr - 1104 



*• p<.01 




The legiession coefficients foi the vaiiables enleied 

in the three composite 

vaiiables 

are given below. 

Home Background 






RC 

Aulh 

Location 


-4 23' 

- 66 

Father's Occupation 


- 37 

-47 

Caste 


1.45 

61 

Father’s Education 


35 

44 

Mother's Education 


62' 

15 

Number of Siblings 


-1,10 

-79' 

R 


,30 

26 


* p<05 , ** p< 01 

All the variables hsLed under ‘Home Backgiound’ 
seemed to have some beanng on achievement ol pupils 



ncu'ii 


29 5 


in schools The stiongei influence indicated was Lhat of 
TUlhei'5 Occupation', 'Caste' and 'Numbei ot Siblings' 
which had MaLisLically signilicanl legiession coefficients 
1 01 the combination of independent vanables in 
maximising R with eilhei ol the Lwo cuteiion vanables 
Othei vanables had significant legiession coefficients foi 
one 01 the othei dependent vaitable. 'Location' and 
'Molhefs Education’ conlnbuled more la differences in 
achievement in language, and 'Falhei's Education’ to that 
in Anthmetic 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Allth 

Attended PiL-schonl 

2 10 

.99 

Plate Ini Sillily 

3 17 

2 11 

I It;|p in IlnniL*\vnik 

-01 

24 

Av.nkihility ol I’lMbunks 

11 

-1 10 

Availdsililv ol Study M.numl 

1 1H 

1 45 

Helping Household 

-.70 

-75 

Kegul.uuy in Altend.inie 

2 40 

1,51' 

U 

25 

24 

* pi 05 , ** p< .01 



'I'he most significant contributors 

to diffeiences in 

achievement weie ‘Attended Pie-school’ 

, 'Place foi Study', 


'Availability of finely Maienal and 'Attending School Regu- 
laily', The gieatei demand on the child’s time for help to 
the family had a negative contnbulion The legiession 
coefficient with respect to Arithmetic was statistically sig¬ 
nificant The negative dneclion of legreswon co-efficients 
foi 'Availability of TexLbooks 1 in lelaLion to Aiilhmetic 


was haul to explain 
Educational Environment at Home 

RL Anth 

Get Ncwspapei 

Gel Magazines 2 08 214 

Honks .a Home SO .35 

Head Hooks 2 41 1.05 

R 20 20 

* p< 05 , “ p< 01 


Availability of Books at home did not have a signifi¬ 
cant legiession coefficient independent of the othei vari¬ 
ables although the variability in the lesponses was there 
with 50% repotting having books aL home (varying in 
numbei), It was leading books, which could be available 
thiough lending libraiies, and receiving magazines al 
home that seemed to conlubute moie to the diffeiences 
in achievement 

The thiee composite vanables, along with five oth¬ 
ers, were regressed with the two criterion vanables with 


the puipose of studying then conLubulion lo diffeiences 
in pupil achievement ConUibuLions Lo R 2 aie summa- 
nzec! in Table 23 13 


Table 23.13(a) 

CONTIUIHI riON OF PUPIL - 11ELA TED VARIAHLES 
TO ACI IIEVEMtNl IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vai table 

R 

R- 

Inclement A 

in R J 

/ 

Woid Knowledge 

5117 

2K27 

2827 613 68 

53 

Home Backi^iound 

,5617 

3155 

0328 74 61 

30 

Facilities ten 

572H 

3280 

,0125 28 91' 

25 

I e,iming Gentlei 

5810 

3376 

0095 22 31' 

07 

Time Winch IV 

5821 

1.389 

0013 3 13 

06 

Edunl Lnvnon 

5831 

3400 

0011 2 53 

21 

Age 

5 Ml 

3412 

0012 2 83 

-04 

Simil.ii Language 

.5812 

3113 

0001 

- 05 

•* p< 01 






Table 2313(b) 


CON'l 1UBUHON OF PUPIL- 

RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vai table 

R 

R J 

Increment A 

) 




in R- 


Word Knowledge 

1303 

1851 

,1851 353 72' 

43 

F.n ililies loi 

4550 

2071 

0219 43 06' 

22 

Learning 





Gendei 

4618 

2161 

0090 17 83' 

07 

Home Background 

4731 

,2238 

0078 15 59 

,22 

Edunl Environ 

.4751 

2257 

0019 3 79 

19 

Similar Language 

4760 

2266 

0008 1 68 

-07 

Time Watch TV 

4765 

2270 

0004 0 89 

06 

Age 

4766 

2272 

0002 

-.07 


** p< 01 


As in most other States, the diffeiences in pupils' 
achievement were most closely con elated with scores on 
lest of Woid Knowledge which weie taken as a substi¬ 
tute foi a measuie of intelligence More than 80% of the 
explained vanance for either of the criterion variable 
was contiibuied by Woid Knowledge It made sense, in 
geneial Pupil ability was likely to vary more in compari¬ 
son to othei variables, the tange foi which could get 
lestricted more easily because of the influence of inter¬ 
action of other vanables 

Two out of the thiee composite vaiiables, related to 
soao-educational background and the concern of the 
family regarding Lhe achievement of children, contiib- 
uted significantly towards increment in R 5 in lelaLion to 
both the criterion variables, ‘Educational Envnonment' at 
Home also made some conti ibution but the same was 
not statistically significant In the Capital, family back¬ 
ground as a whole tinned out to be more influential than 
in any other State 



ATTAINMfcN'lS Ol PKIMA11V SCHOOL CIIIIDKP'N IN VARIOUS STAIES 


Allhoni']i the app.uent difference in the achievement 
ol hoys mid yiils wjs nui veiy luige - u was 3 scoies in 
Ijvihii ol jiiils - Jlie, mdiv idual ahiliLy and TaciliUcs loi 
learning, il made .1 significant cnniiibunon lo IT II is in 
line wilti I lie senci.il ohsen alien 

At>c ,seemed In have no influence on Jtlnevemenl hul 
ihe lime speni on v,itching TV had a icasonahly high 
posilivc 1 villi achievemem in Reading Compiehension 
In hihle.s -3 13 (a) and 23 13 (h), the impact ol 
vmLillies associated wuh the- home hackgioimd a.s well 
as some mdnidu.il-,elated vauahles on the achievement 
ol pupils was Mtidied The cumulaiive IT obtained tot 
Heading Compichension and Aiitlimelic wete 34% and 
23%, icspectivcly, both the values we.e h.ghe, than the 
coiiesponding couniiv medians nl 27% and 18% Giealei 
vanalulilv m the home hackgiounds ol clnldien in the 
inelinptilis was e\pecied h \\m,s also hypothesised that 
die dilleicnces explained by home-i elated vaiiables would 
lie Icssu loi .11 ilhnictic than foi the language compe- 
lency as the loi met was learnt mote specifically at school 
while the killer was continuously suppoiled by the envi- 

umnienl in and amiind the borne In Delhi, n mined out 
lo lie so 

A similai cweicisc studying the influence of school- 
iclated v.uiubles was also nndeitaken in which mloima- 
11011 available about the liackgiound and expcuence ot 
ihe lieadmasteis along with the policies and piactices 
being billowed in schools weie legicssed against achieve¬ 
ment on the two ciitenon vaiiables 'I’eachei-ielaLed vaii- 
tibles were not enteied in the analysis 

Ihe iangc ol school means was appioximately 80% 
as large as that ol scoies ol the pupils, The standaid 
deviation ol the tlislnbulion ol 7a means m anlhmeuc 
was 6,3 scores coiiiprued 10 ihe 7 8 ol the distribution ol 
moic Ilian 1,300 pupils of Class IV bom those schools 
lltcie could be genuine chlleiences among schools in 
the huge urban aiej coveied in ibis study .Seveial locali- 
lies in Delhi have clusleis ol people by occupation and 
socio-economic stains, dealing systematic dill ere nee s in 
the clienlele the dllfeienl schools sep;ve, The physical 
Jactluies and the kind oh leacheis that would gel pasted 
theje can also get affected 

All the 31 vauahles on which inhumation was avail¬ 
able viete used in the 1 egression analysis but in the 
tables given above only those which made a statistically 
.significant contiibuiion to IT and a few mote clown the 
line wete jelained, The total IT f or Reading Compiehen- 
s- n and Aulhmcllc wete 31% and 41.5%, respectively _ 

jm a ' s LOni P ai ecl to the respective countiy medi- 

nl 20"(i and 30% 


Table 23.14(a) 

coniicihuiion or sc iiooi.-ki tAltai vakiahiks 

to ACIIU'VI MPNI'IN HIADING C (JIMI’KM Il'NSION 


Veil leihfa 

A' 

A ,J 

iiiLicnifiii 

/• 





III A-’ 



PiolesMorul luinin^ 
nl ihu I II 1 iclnusiL ‘1 

59 1(1 

1557 

,1557 

1 5 2,4' 

- 50 

I'mpnitum SC/ST 

1417 

2521 

076 1 

7 1)6 

- 39 

Hoys/GiiLs/Co-ed 

5241 

-792 

U'i7l 

a 57 

05 

Pucilitics loi Pupils 

5605 

51 12 

0550 

.5 52 

26 

Special l’i< j|l-l ls 

6020 

562 1 

Oil52 

5 1 5 

>4 

No-netentoion Policy 

6152 

37H5 

0 lh_> 

1 1A 

14 

“ p< 05 , ** p< ill 







Table 23.14(b) 



coni uiim hon op 

SC 11(301- 

itt ia'ii n \ ai 

slAIII PS 


IO At III! VI Ml N 1 IN 

Aid I 11 MU l it 



\'ell ill Ilk 1 

A 

A J 

iii t ii'wi’iir 

III A J 

h 

l 

Special Pin|ocis 

,5760 

1 II 1 

1 111 

11 46' 

54 

Piopoilion SCVSI' 

5010 

2510 

1096 

10 59' 

- 52 

No nelenlion Polity 

5501 

2S10 

0299 

2 92 

15 

1 lmc lung fspei lent c 

5305 

,2009 

(MW 

96 

02 

Veils ol pMsIenco 

5595 

5151) 

0221 

2 19 

- IS 

P 10 less 10 n. 1 l 'liainmg 
ol lleailmaslLi 

,5795 

5554 

0229 

2 50 

-27 

Rooms pel 

Class Gump 

5(591 

3'I7 1 

0116 

l 17 

- 15 

Itoys/Ciiils/Co-ed 

59,'55 

55,S2 

OIOS 

1 10 

09 


p< 01 


Keeping the consistency in coniiibuiion nl signifi¬ 
cant IT lot boih Ihe vauahles, 'Ptopoition ol SC/,ST’ pu¬ 
pils and paiucipalion in 'Special pro|ec'ls' weie lound lo 
be the two most impniianl vaiiables conliilnuing In dif- 
leiences in Ihe average achievement ol ihe schools, 
Twenty-two pea cent of clnldien in Delhi schools be¬ 
longed lo the Scheduled Castes, tlieii avcaage scene was 
lound to be much lowca than the 71% belonging lo the 
Otheis gicnip. The small ST gioup with its Luge mean 
could not wipe out less than 2% ol this chltcience Un¬ 
equal disliibulion of SC students in the schools could 
cause dilleicnces in school means 

Paiticipalion in 'Special Piojects' bad positive cone- 
laliuns Lhe schools that take pail in special pio|ecl.s get 
the advantage of extra mateiial, orientation of leacheis 
and interaction with expetls in the field. It could also 
cieate a sense ot pitde in the nuncls of the leacheis and 
pupils leading to beliei motivation foi achievement, 
'Professional '['raining' of the Headmastei' made ihe 
most significant conLubution to IT lot Reading Compie¬ 
hension, the negative dnection oi the lelalionslnp, though 
petplexing, stood confirmed in Table 23 14 (b) 
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A-2 Allocation of Schools and Pupils 
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B-2 DifliculLy Values of Items—Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion (Para) 

B-3 Difficulty Values of Items—Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion (Sentences) 

B-4 Difficulty Values of Items—Woid Knowledge 
B-5 Difficulty Values of Items—Appiopuate Word 
B-6 Difficulty Values of Items—Sentence Structure 
B-7 Difficulty Values of Items—Spellings 

B-8 Discrimination Indices—Median Values 

C-l Distribution of the Sample ovei Gender, Loca¬ 
tion and Caste (In Peicentage) 

C-2 Percentage Distribution of Father's Occupation 
C-3 Percentage Distribution of Fathei's Education 
C-4 Percentage Distubution of Mother's Education 

C-5 Percentage Distribution of Teachers by Location 
and Gendei 

C-6 Geneial Education of Teacheis (In Percentage) 

C-7 Professional Education of Teacheis (In Percent¬ 
age) 

C-8 Percentage Distribution of Teachers by Teaching 
Expeiience 

D-l Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Arithmetic 
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Pupils—Reading Comprehension (Para) 

D-3 Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Reading Comprehension (Sentences) 

D-4 Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Word Knowledge 


D-5 Percentage Fiequency Scoies Achieved by 
Pupils—Appropiiate Word 

D-6 Percentage Fiequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Sentence Structure 

D-7 Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Spelling 

D-8 Average Scores and Ranks of the States 
D-9 Achievement in Arithmetic—Topic-wise 

D-10 Contribution of Pupil-Related Variables Lb 
R 2 —Reading Comprehension 

D-ll Contribution of Pupil-Related Vanables to 
R 2 —Arithmetic 

D-12 Contnbution of School-Related Vanables to 
R 2 —Reading Comprehension 

D-13 Contnbution of School-Related Variables to 
R 2 —Arithmetic 

E-l Pupil-Related Variables 

E-2 School-Related Vanables 

TESTS 

F-l Tests of Authmetic—-Hindi Veision 

F-2 Tests ol Language (Hindi)—Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion (Para and Sentences) 

F-3 Tests of Language (Hindi)—Word Knowledge and 

Appropriate Word 

F-4 Tests of Language (Hindi)—Sentence Structure 

and Spellings 

QUESTIONNAIRES 

F-5 Student Questionnaire—Hindi Version 

F-6 Teacher Questionnaire—Hindi Version 

F-7 School Questionnaire—Hindi Version 

F-8 Student Questionnaire—English Version 

F-9 Teacher Questionnaire—English Version 

F-10 School Questionnaire—English Version 




STATISTICS USED FOR DETERMINING NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND PUPILS 



Figures are taken from The fifth All India Educational Survey .1 Concise Report, (NCERT, 19X9) 
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DIFFICULTY \ ALLIES OF ITEMS - READING COMPREHENSION (S) 



DIFFICULTY VALUE OF ITEMS — WORD KNOWLEDGE 
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DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS—APPROPRIATE WORD 
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DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS — SENTENCE STRUCTURE 



The test is not common 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS — SPELLING 




NB The test is not common 




DISCRIMINATION INDICES—MEDIAN VALUES 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE OVER GENDER LOCATION'AND CASTE (IN PERCENTAGE! 
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PERCENTAGE DIs I UlliL TION OF FATHER'S EDUCATION 




:'in-:\TAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MOTHER'S EDUCATION 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS BY TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
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PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY SCORES ACHIEVED IIY PUPILS — ARITHMETIC 
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PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF SCORES ACHIEVED BY PUPILS — APPROPRIATE WORD 
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Table D -12 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL RELATED VARIABLES TO R’ - READING COMPREHENSION 



Variable Andb A run Assam Bthctr Gnj fktr\' Jammu Karnat Kerala MP Maha Megh Uiza Naga Ons\a Ptinj Rcif \ikktm l~N Jnp VP \ WJ 
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Test F-1 





ftcTT TPT . 
f^TFF 


,, ^T 


2 r ^t. tj. 1 o 


TETQ 


(1) tM . 

( 2 ) . 

(3) f^lcil. . 

(4) W7/W / cRfF 

(5) taeR ^ 

(6) f^JTsff 4iT ^ . . .... 


Me?l \l*\£ ^T 


1 


*rm, ^i=h , swr: m# wf^m ftmw 

i i tfoi fH^rer #r ^rRrerw 


sft wf, ^ Rrcft . 110 016 











f^T 

■^T ^ W WT t 


xj^fcp ^ "41T U^lftcT ^cxR ^ I ’^ r ^ ^ ~3k\T 


SS^TT ^ 3 ^ fFTT^ ^ ^ 1 


cw^< y T % t^rcr - 

5 wt t tt cPFT ^ W ^ #rft 1 

( 1 ) 0 WT 

(®) 15 Wr 

( 3 ) io ^r 

(4) 9 '¥ c ^r 

f^TTtr^^Rt^t “(2)-^^IMWTWt I 

ifc <p% 'Vp' j ^pft 4^ t wr ^ w ^ ft ^ i 


2 



15 -56 


1 289 

+74 

+ 7609 4iT 4tTT t? 


(1) 7962 

(2) 7972 

(3) 7872 

(4) 7852 

2 # wrr t ? 

(1 ) 2 058 

(2) 2.085 

(3) 2.089 

(4) 2 098 

3. T3^ RhdllllH R>d} TTFT % ^TT4T #TcTr t ? 

( 1 ) 10 

( 2 ) 100 

(3) 1,000 

(4) 10,000 

4 3FdT 44 t I WTT 432 t <tT «r£t WTT w et’fl ? 

(1) 388 

(2) 398 

(3) 467 

(4) 476 



3 




5 yiRdi rsf-dH 

(1 ) Ph oTleT'l d < 

( 2 ) 

(3) m 

(4) %■ ^r#r 

6 f^P=r 3TT^fcT Tf Phd d F ? 


(1) 4 

( 2 ) 6 

(3) 7 

(4) a 

7 *HfMI 48 ^ 3T4T^T ^qr # ? 

(1 ) 2x2x2x2x3 

(2) 2x4x2x3 

(3) 4x4x3 

(4) 6x4x2 

8 9 -mFW 4?T #icf 45 % ?TT tnsp ^ft 4?f 4?pRcT 44T #nft ? 

(1) 7 ^ 

( 2 ) 6 ^ 

(3) 5 ^ 

(4) 4 ^ 


4 



9 w *tpt ferar vsttotit'? 



4 


(2) J_ 

3 

(3) 2_ 

3 

(4) 3_ 

4 

10 6 8^T wm W t ? 

( 1 ) 2 
( 2 ) 12 

(3) 14 

(4) 24 

11, T& tT<+ 1 ' WTT yT^f % WIT^f rT^dH , HHIHdr4 <WI ^l J ll ? 

(1 ) fpft ^ iH 

(2) kldl ^ 

(3) WTT 

(4) sr#r wrr 

12 1 5 TflRT ^ 4^1 <?TH 30 f I 3 ^ FkTT ? 

(1) 2^ 

(2) 5 ^ 

(3) 6 ^ 

(4) 10 ^ 


5 




13 2,05 mi wr fft ftf ^ ? 

(1) 2 wr so ftft 

(2) 2 Wt 5 ftt 

(3) 20 ¥Fft 50 ftft 

(4) 20 5 ftft 

14. Tfzr 35 1*R3- fti 444 fftmft fftFF #fft ? 

(1) 635 

(2) 135lftFF 

(3) 105 

( 4 ) 95 fim 

15 *rift 4ft 4^ 44 4FT 500 ftY Ft 6 ftTftftf 44 4TF 41^4 4FT% % feR fp>% W F^CFT 

Ft4T ? 

(1 ) 5000^. 6 % ^TT 

( 2 ) 500 ^ 6 % 4m 

(3) 500 14 6 WFT 

(4) 500 ¥ ^i%6 ¥mpn 

16, Ffft 54 fttF FK FFT 447TT FT FT F¥<ft fttr F#T FFTt 4* teftr FT Ftt44 FFft 3^34 ft? 

(1) 54 3lk 20 4ft FFT 44CFT 

(2) 54 4ft 2Q % ^TT 4 tT4T 

(3) 54 4ft Tt^ ft - TJ'TT 4 tT4T 

(4) FT4TT ^T 4TT-4TT FRT mTFT 


6 



17 P l M fcTfcr d % % kFF -■ H CetTlH 

(1) 15 
24 

( 2 ) 10 

16 

( 3 ) _L_ 

8 

(4) 20 
32 

1 a 4060 Trrcr ^ ftkfmm itft ^ fc^t ? 

(1) 40 PhdtTnRT 60 TTFT 

(2) 4 PhelkH 6 TTPT 

(3) 4 kkkFT 60 Jm 

(4) 4 forft U R 600 TTFT 

19 FTTf WTIF 7 ^ t ? 

(1) 14,23,49,56 

(2) 7,21,42,65 

(3) 28,35,42,67 

(4) 21,28,63,77 

20 |c | ^im^ Tlr 2375 t I $ 1349 t I f^JFFT ^ R'O'Tl t ? 

(1) 1025 

(2) 1026 

(3) 1036 

(4) 3724 


7 



21 10 30 m ^ 4 w fFtt ? 

(1) 2,30 W 

(2) 2 30 WT 

(3) 6 30 W 

(4) 14 30 W 

22 <St TT^ f$FT % F lr FTT TU ^TFT cpF f^FTt t ? 


(1) 

1 

3 


6 , 

8 

(2) 

2 

4 


7, 

14 

(3) 

3 

4 


6 , 

12 

(4) 

2 

4 


T, 

7 


23 7x0x9 4TMT t 7 

( 1 ) 0 

(2) 7 

(3) 9 

(4) 63 

24 ^ ^^4 3TF: 5 % F t 3frT f>FTT 4?r ^ 1 9t fFTTFT FT F I iFTFt t ? 

(1 ) 5 : 30 

(2) 5 ■ 19 

(3) 4 30 

(4) 4 ■ 19 
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25 ^ f?ng/3T 44 hRhim 48 Tf ^ t I 4 R 4?t <frrf ^-<|s)^ ^r tr ¥[4 t ^ ff^t^ %cfT 

ito to ? 

(1) 12 Ffift 

(2) 16 %^fr 

(3) 24 %.ifr, 

(4) 4n? 4 i £T *1^1 ^TT 444TT 

26 10 i FF% 4^44 4^ ^f % 314 hU < 4431 ^ cHc||^ % f^TO; ct Rf4T' W | gTF^ 144T4T 

4FF3T sT4T ? 

(1 ) 6 |- tot 

(2) 7 ” 

(3) 7 T to 

(4) 137 - tot 

27 tor % 4?r wtwt % to 2,000 tor to I stmft ^ tor 375 to 4?r to 1 

<4-Tl ^ 44T Rbdd I 444T dld-dSl^dl 41 ^l ^ R^l ? 

O 


C (1) 625 to 

(2) 2375 to 

(3) 3625 to 

(4) 4375 to 

28 tor tTW 44 F44 to 4^ % 31 Rifted to 4lf JJuMt4S to #T?TT to W 4>6<} t ? 

(1) WT 

( 2 ) 

(3) toto 

(4) 3rm^T 


9 



? 


29 R'MH 4d<eM r 

(1 ) 27536 

(2) 46067 

(3) 72864 

(4) 25794 

30. " lO ^ ^ 8" ^FT ^ 3IHd >=f ^=T -R H ^TT ? 
<1 ) OOI 

(2) O 08 

(3) O 8 

(4) O lO 


31. 1 % 1 f^cr^rr % ? 

2 3 


(1) J_ 

6 

(2) _J_ 

3 

(3) _J_ 

2 

(4) _5 

6 


32. R^ft ^n°qr 4 a 4rr ^r-=f|iT ^tft 
(1 ) 127 850 

(2) 143 980 

(3) 279 008 

(4) 731 589 


1 O 



33 8.975 7 TRTFfRT FTR W t ? 


(1) 

7 


100 

(2) 

7 


10 

(3) 

7 

(4) 

70 


34 f^RT f#rm ^ " f^T’ ' % ^cr % 3 PtR T#T ? 

(1) ft ^r i^nEfr wtt % ^ 

(2) 3H7T fWr FW ^ ^HT r 

(3) FR affT 3TRT FlRT XT^r ^ W(I % Tj^TT "R 

(4) fr ept f^ft *rwr % fpt ^ afr-c ^ Rfr fw ^ott ^r% fr 

35 f^r R^fr F?t f^FT FR f^RT ar^FFT eHII^ f^ 'HI , l L bd RfHF FRT 3Tfi^T #mT? 

(1) 4 / 5376 

(2) 1 2 / /5376 

(3) 1 4 / 5376 

(4) 16 / 5376 
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36. % WTT^uT ' 5 TT 7 T ^ ^ fefW ^TTW ? 



(1) 0 04 
(1) 0 06 

(3) 0 4 

(4) 0.6 

37 ^ Tniy Yfz' ^ 40 f^TTfr ( 650 4kr I ^ 4 4lfr ^McT 30 Ffr*ft 800 
'4cfr I TTHft ^ 4iH f^TTT t f7RTelT ?T4 f^TI ? 

' <3 

(1)10 fsfnft 150 4fcT 
‘ (2) 70 ftnft 450 t$IZT 

(3) 71 f%.4t 450 

(4) 71 PP.^ft 1450 Tftzr 

38. W ■HPT % ¥!pr HTFT ^ ^TT i 4T^T 4^T 44T %4T 23 *T '}ft - ■-! f^rrpTcT 

i?T ^rrc; ? 

245 

23 / 5649~ 

46 

104 

92 

~129 

115 

14 

(1) 14 

(2) 14 '^nrRTT «n^ 

(3) 23 Wr 

(4) 23 ^ 


12 












39 ^fr% -^t ^ f^ir tttt fr 


Rer# <;\1 2x2x5 ft <-i<tmi 3x5x5 
^R“FiT eIRdH ^TRTRRclf 'EfiTT % ? 

O 


(1) 5 = 5 

(2) 2 x 3 x 5 x 5 = 150 

(3) 2x2x3x5x5 = 300 

(4) 2x2x3x5x5x5=1 500 

40 ^TRc^T RTf •RRTTPT 5 80 %cfl 4 )d <. eft Tftzr Tf fc^FcT f? 


(1) 0.058 fftdRT 

(2) 5.08 Tfmr 

(3) 5.80 teR 

(4) 58.0 TftZT 
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Test F-2 



'Epr ^TFT. . 

f^cTT TTR". 

. .... . . 3^fTT 



w srrarc urujfr yft>*i u T f^rnr 
TT^r^i^ ’5rf^TST TI T mRo<; 

?ft 3R^ HF?, ^ farft 110 016 





t 6 xxTx ( 3 )d-x£x) 


jr xfTsRT x 3H o -n^ t arir txt xt xr? xxx t jt5 xt; t i wt 3trrk wt,t -j^ i TT ^rt 
^ RRR xt i 1%r '^arr sf^rk x^ 4Tx fox foan sxfo wi ?w ctx xrt xfttfnx xmv xfo <tr RcT i 

TcfoX XXX % TR TRXX TOT ^ XIT t I xrrf ^ W SFtfT IccK XfTT 3TTT T3Tfo dfr % ”, Rf 

#r fox fotxt i 

I 

foxfof XR XT? aprfofo TX^ fot 3|M^+dl RTX xt, xfo I xfoT' TXFT XT JRR Xfo XT TcR r TRT I 
qfo TRf foxfT TXT XT RaR T#T 3TTTT ft , RTT RRTR 3FTRT xpt TRT l nfx WT XT XT V4T bR RT XT 
RccR XX fox % TXT c h <1 ! 

■J < Id -CR % fox* — 

xfox x tr % RFfT xrr^ ftfo ft ks % tr fox fo itt ft ttt rt | vPtut ks 'ft xfRfmft 

XTTTT W3T TXT 3?R fteTT "ftpf sTTcT xft %5 ft , 3TFT 3XFT XRft ft fot XT cFK for ftfarnTT, R T-fogf R XIR 
^TR? JHeSU- 3% cjXT I” ^TT TIRTT ftftT ft XT 3TTTT ft RFT TT3ft ft RTT iftTT for ftfo TRTlft cRTf, "XXT^T, 
XXT^t, fts % el-Sdi ft ftTT T3RTTR ft ft I" 


XT, dldX ft XT5 ft d'ST ft xft XJTT fXXT ? 

O 

@X? XT5 ft TTXTT IdKdldT Tlbdl XT I 

(2) XF XWT XT % TRft ft ft TXT wft I 

(3) XT? ft? % RTTTT XRTT XlPdl XT I 

(4) XT? R^ft ft RTFFR cRT^ XX ft T JWXT TRcTT XT l 


2 



15 w cFr #r % 


(1) cui^ ^ jfpf 

(2) cTTT^ ff5 % ^ 4^ ^Pft 

(^3)) ^ cl <1^ eft 3T)T 3J5 ■q'lci Rm f% cRl 1 ^ ^fT Tfer 

(4) fttf % ^pTCr ft WPF t^TT ?TT 

(^) epj Ifns ^ccn: "1 ” t l WFT ^ 3rf^TfT % f^TeRTT t I cRl^ ^T ^^^1 
T^R[ 3TR enpfc ‘Ft icffcT d^l^y. ^Ttft ^ ^TT <H^d1 I W'T (%) ^FT ^.6, ^ccK "3’' % ■WlPt-i ^ eRT^ 'ISl W 
WR\ i wtefp; ^ (-hf) Tf "i • ’ afft ^ (^) if wnrr^- M 3" ^ fm w 11 


3 



tttf ?rcajT 

59 -104 


eft 3?r tt^t, ?$\ 


2 

i 

1 

i 


^TT mR fTT % FFT FRft 1 JFT % 3TFTTT FT FTCR T^TFt Ft teR FR aTTFFft TJFTF WTPTT Fff TTH ft I 
"tTFFTF W %TT I # W FTFt *t “FTFT’ ’ eft ^Tt FTT FTft P T F FTTFT % 3TFTTT 

Sffep ^ fret I Rf FT F TTTFT WIT 3TTT F t?t 3FTTF f%FT I TWF FFFt FF 3TFFT FFt Tt %ft Tjtft 
FF RFFF I F FT I 

T$t Ft TFT Fft *|Rff teT^ FT TFT t TFF FFF ^ F^F TT?fr FFRF F?T FnF I FF FT fF % 
enTcTT I Rr ftgrf?T R ffTTF FF F#rFTTf F?T FTTTt *f % 3TFT 3TFFcT FFFF F^ cTR§t ^T FTFT RTtnUT T^ e^j 
F# FRT FWTT I Tft 3FTC ?ft TTF F?t ^7T ^T f I fR FF ^T ^?T ?T Ft THRF t F 7 FTO FTT 3FFT '41 <|FT 
<vf | fT% 4 ^ FTT " TFT 11 FF RTF #Rt FF FcF Rft, FFT FTFT *p?T F# FFFTFT l-T^ft FFrR CWRFnfT 
TFTTTT Ft ^ 5ft I 

1. RrR FT R Rtf 3[FFT FT FT2FF Rept R fcl^ Tm FFTFT tiff TFT FT 7 

(1) FTFT % FT H$ I fT T JFT 

( 2 ) Fta % ft F^fT ^wr 

(3) FcFT R FT FF#JFT 

(4) TFT R FT FFefT'JFT 

2. rU^Fi Ept *11CT> ^FFF R Rid-I 3TFFT RR ? 

(1) \d<H'-1 F^T ^ il^'T' FlfT ^<fll FT I 

(2) F|TT FR FtR RR I 

(3) F^ tflR RlR I 

(4) FTFR TTttT F^t T^?T f\ F# sft I 

3. T MHF FFtR R lelF, F% FT^ FT - 

(1) R^FFi TIFT |3tT I 

(2) TTTt ^TT TFTT I 

(3) TTt ^tF 3TFTT I 

(4) ‘3TT FT F^Tf 3RT Fft ^3tT | 


4 




4. Pt i<. tt tf wt f?Ih fft tft ^ ? 

( 1 ) fff f^r^rfr 

( 2 ) fff ^rs; ftk 41 

( 3 ) F-F eTFFT 

( 4 ) XFF ^dM dM 4 - 

5 . TT% TTTfT M+d ^ ^Ft Rl^d 3 TFT ? 

(1) ^r TM u l TFT FT 

(2) ^fT TftFT TFT TT 

(3) FT TFT TFT TT 

( 4 ) WFT PT^TF ^ 

6. FFpFF % 3TFTTTT, TF Rh-HT^ TFF FT PTT TrFT % TFT TT^PTT ? 

>vD ' 

( 1 ) TFT 

( 2 ) Ytttf 

(3) tTTpt 

( 4 ) TWT FTEFF 

7 . FT TFT % FTFTT TT F^t FFTTFT FT PTT #TTT TFTT ? TF - 

(1 ) TFVPrT eT 3 TT 

(2) \dcriPld t|3TT 

( 3 ) FTT FTT 

( 4 ) Pi TF 7 T ^ 3 TT 

8 . " ^FFTT-TT' ' TFT % ? 

(1 ) TT %eT 

( 2 ) TFF HIcL-f 

(3) ■Q=F RFTT-TkTPT 

( 4 ) TTFTF 


5 



Trap WT At FTT t, FtFAcTT At A A fA TfA A I A SfAt FtA, fFTFFTft At AtrA AA A | 
^RF AlA ft AAt fA AtAATFFfF % AA AA-tAA FFF At FeTTCT A fAFF FTF I 

■o 

FRTA At FAf FF TeA At I AtFTT AA % FFTF FFT fA fAlfFF WT FT F FT FFTTT FT I FRIF 
AtFF F RlTFfr ' FFF At FFFJT A pFbUI I F1FT A tjA FTF F iAAt cFRTft % Fltl'lFM FFiTF F TfA FTTcfr 
At AftAAt AA AA i fAt ffA fr^A At ft Aft At i 

FFT FT FFff FFF FFcRF FeA FT I fA <jT A FtA % FFft FtA FF FFF #TT FFT I FRFRTAt fA 
A f%TFFF Af FT AfFF FR cTFF A Fpft FTFT TFT I RTFTft FFAt TFTFFTfr 3-tlT FFFF A FiFT FFTfFF 
FFT AfT FFA fA 3TfA FFcttF FFTA A FFTFTtA A TTEff 3RAt FAAt FT HFT AFT I FTF A FFA FT: A 

A ftf Aft fft i 


9. FF F3TF A ATFF FFT RFFT FIFFT % ? 

(1) fAW FtF %FTT A FFF FTxt t l 

(2) RTFAt FFFF AlA t Ft 3FF5T T?FTF At t I 

(3) $HM4lO AA AfFF A FFF FtA FF FFT fAeTFT % I 

(4) AAtF 3RtF A FT TFTTF FFF FFct TFFT FTAf; | 

1 0. FFM ffA A ftfft t fA AfIAtt A tfA fiA A fA - 

(1) TIFT A TeA A I 

(2) sAAT 3TT2 A A 1 

(3) fAtAtf A i 

(4) fAf A I 
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"1 1 . 1 'f^r h Ph ’-i ' ' PPd =r> i i H % ? 

(1 ) HT^ ^T 

(2) t5Y^ HT^r -EJTT 

(3) c HlH I <Tl 4TT 

(4) ^RpTEfT | 

2. d> IJ1 cf?t cTcTnJT Tf Pd =P4^ 5H4>c1 I ^RTT f^T^FcTT? 

(1 ) 3T%eT ^TRTT ^TT I 

(2) ^*r =bi *Trf <41 hi< i 

(3) arrqf^^n q?r h=tpt mPr f^reTcn ht 

(4) 4er sj-q-^r ht€ % h eth efr ht i 

1 3. ^4THT€r 1%^'^fi % ^dd I y<H*~d 4^?t ^3TT ? 

o 

(1) 'Ff-fr ^r sfrx #rt^ ^rn=r ■erTcrr h - 4t 

y 

(2) ^FT Hl-Tl qPr -f^<d 4Y I 

(3) Pd H dH*' ^ ^#r "HeM d % ddd pPdl 4T 

(4) f^F=T4-F «TST Hei I d"l 41 I 

14. Pd d~4"^ qPt 44T ^d IH f^TeTT I 
(1 ) I ^FT ^T TRTT 

(2) d ^d -HT <s1 I HI 3pRT ^THT 

(3) 3T^ei'l 4 IH r b <d ^T H dl^T 

(4) XTspr 3n-=tP| ~T l H 1 ■fl 
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FtF% eft 7 4 Fpft ^ I ftTT 44 TF FT F^F Ftft % 1 3TTFFT 4t Flft f | ap^ FTF 

ff ft atFFtr frft fr: ;ftFT f i 

c£F g?r #T FFt ft" Ft I 4t dFI^FI FT FT FetTT M ^ttetT ft ft RcF FF EF5T Ft F1FT ^ 
aflT FcFT 4T cRF Hd^cl I FF TpT Flft f 4 4 FF ft Ft | m 7|ftf T[4 tJjift ft Ft ft fft^dft dFFT ^ | 
a?tT^RTFF FtFT % FF I cRt ft FFlfM 4 4fft F?FT \ f4ftt Flft Ft FTft 4t FTtT I 3T^T % FEjTT FTT TJFFFTctT 
ft Ftft FFcTT f I 31FTF. ft F^ FT FfteT ft f^TcT FTFT f I FF FF ft ft <JF? 44r, FleTIF #1 Egaft ft ftt fftdFT 
\ I FspT Fftf ST ft FFF s H + < FFT 4t aFTT FF FTFT ^1 

ft 4tFF-TF T| 44 ftt fftFT FJF, Fg-FSft ftF-fttft 44 ftt fttfftF Fftf TF FFuT ? 

15. Fpft 4t 4tFF-TF FFt FFT FFT t 7 

(1) Fpft FF Ft 3Fct5T etFFT ft I 

(2) Fpft % fftFT 4tFF 4 ftt F^f FFFTT I 

(3) FrRFTtft Flftt 4 fftFT Fftt FF FF4 I 

(4) FFft FF TtF 4ft t I 

16. FgF ^ ft FT4 f4F m ft Rf 4 ^FT t 7 

(1) fTTFT 

(2) 4tF 

(3) f4 

(4) FTFeT 
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1 7. H6d dlNM TT ' ’ NT WNT feirr -gg]-f ? 

(1) Nf^T 

(2) Tpfr 

(3) «d^ci 

(4) hcs*-) qid i 

1 8. "v^P % TTgT NT TJN Ji-licii .. . ' J % f^TT a^T TT N c f % ? 

(1 ) 1%Tfr % ttt 4 ^ a^ HM 

(2) -qf^f N’T ^a^aMi 

(3) 4HT % Tpft PpNTcT^ 4?t 3IIHM 

(4) T rpft Nf 4 4^ 3imid 

1 9. TTHT ^r Hl41 #r nYn % N4 f^TT T]TT ^ ? 

(1 ) H <Y), d P NtT dldN 

(2) 4FTF, n£T a?Vr NgF 

(3) Nli, NFfT 3?T NPT 

(4) TTr, 4ddH 3^TT W 

20 NFTFT %■ <s|6dI H14Y 'f^l did! % ? 

(1) N3Yt 3ftr dldldT 

(2) NT ffPT ^ 

(3) NT4TT NTNT TF NTdT ^ 

(4) PM<4l NiH ^ WT 3TTdT % \ 

21 . " -qpfr nt nt£ stfnt t" t w NTcNf t ? 

(1 ) NT^ Pi [5-tHa eTNT^, -=Tl*S I^ NT NT Niff % 1 

(2) Hi41 qaai tfttt % l 

(3) NFfr Nf NT NRNT NT cTdTT t" I 

(4) HI41 "NT HN'S.I *14) NT TTNcTT I 
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TOTT 3?TX xfrqT XT XXft 4tXX ^ffcTT XT I XX XTjfcf % XTO XTXT WIT W XX^t TO, XTPi' TeTcfr-XT#)' 3TRW 

qft i xxfr fr xjst qrr xtxxt *r xt w 1 % xftxt % teniti q?r toto %cfr % f?xr xxxr dM^'w t sfnc 
ttf xf^rt % ftxntf xx xtfT to i xx to ^r - xxx xtot xt fan i xfawxT xtot 1xrft 

TTXftX XT«TcTTX xf^Xf % f^XXt XX #■ Xreft Xjcft I 

22. xfa- % #xr xx?T srxt xxt q?rx xfr xrf xf ? 

(1) xfr qx %xtxt 

(2) W 

(3) xrot xx q?r *gfy 

(4) xg? xx 

23. ^ftxx % -f^r Trxxr aiMW^ 1 W I ? 

(1) TOT 3ltT XX 

(2) to, xxfr #x wi 

(3) tot #x qxxr 

(4) WXT XX?T Xk XTO 

24. Xfrf XTO XJ>X ^ T^cfr qxt i?\ ? 

(1) XTCT XW3T ^T ^ 

(2) xxfrr xt xixt tot qrx tot to ®x 

\ 

(3) xx xrog tot% cxft sft i 

(4) sr ^ dHC1®sT Ef | 
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25. yi^TH wt Tirfr ? 

(1) HSltt I chi' % 

(2) cfcT % T TT?T 

(3) ^fT ^TFT T R' ^IFT 4^ =T#f TFcTT ETT 

(4) Tftt % ftnit 

26. 3w4 STFT ^RT el -I RTcf wt % ^Ttr H-S -I ^T[ ^| <U| -gY ft? 

(1) ^wn ^tt^t ^rr xfr r 4Y i 

(2) f^RTcfr 4TfT #r 4^ aft 

(3) 4*lf «ft I 

(4) 4T 4^ STFT t^4T ^TT THT 4T 

27. -5rr#T W t w ^IcTT qT ? 

(1) ^et ^lr 

(2) 3ft 3ffT M 

(3) W afk tfqt ^ 1 

(4) ^TRcT 3TTT 3T^r 3TTR- 

28. "y 1-41-1 TTW^rmt *tMT ftdlt 44 #T 4Rt-^e?T ’ W 44PT t fT w ^TRSfcT tf ? 

(1) 4r«rapt R+m #t lem -qpft arft 3TTRyi]^ stt i 

(2) ^rftqt % 3W- TRT % 44T4 ttrt tft t I 

(3) Akr ttr PFff % 3n*r-4T4 Tft 11 

(4) 3RTt dTrnr % ^rftqt srf^r 44F4 4rt 11 


r 


ii 



TTqr Tt 3icfiJ|fu|d ^ "FW TT Fet c Ft’"] % lelU, RS) TFt I T Tt T TR*T =^T TTqrf ^ -q^ 

TRq FeT R "FT FT4>T I 4F XT"F ^TT^t TIRT 3TtT vd <rl ^ WFfcTT tt RF M "Ft Fef FR feRfT I 

T^jeT Rq f^TSFF ^ TfcT cl^"FI "A "FlRdl *tt 4 t Ft FlHIcI "^07 % ^T‘+ft tFTT RTt^t Fet f^tr ^ £f | ^Tqcprq 
RTTt WR gq 3fR TRFFt WW rHt I %nef ^ % WT feTOT, T?# RqfteT q? 
cPt I W FT ftl^FF ^ TTt FT FFTR TJUT I 4TeFF TTtnet ^ FT4 4)S"FT fcTSFF qt WT -'*£ft TTl^ qqq 3FFt 

smiT^ Rrt i ^ q^F wr arr^ Rif wtcft tt 1%qr t i.'. 

. " ^leTFxqtt'W ^TFTCFft FT f§T$FF ^ WT-"^ 4F WT FRTtt TT^ER^ TT ^ " 

FTT tftqicT "F^T FI<=1^1 ^TTTct Tt y[<rl»& clT fR' I 

30. FtTleT T^F f^T?^ % W R-^Rm tut Sr ? 

(1) Fet f^xq; wr f^tW^ % feTQ, I 

(2) TFFT Rt Fef Wt if W14FT 4FT % tclXT I 

(3) cnRx Rr?r wtt % xftFFR ftt tjjt rt Ft i 

(4) dlft 1 ^ 13Tf% qi"IH q?f d+d 4R df I 

30. FFet 3TS4FFF R^tet qrt FFFT Tqf RTT R1F% % ? 

(1 ) RSFt 3TEFTTXF F?t 3TT?Tr "FJ w fcqr 4T I 

(2) R^qtt RFft 4# WF- ^qft 4t I 

(3) dd^l qift WT <d£l FeT 'Rfq; ITT R<cj|ip j>t | 

(4) 4F dd"Fl f^T f§M ®TT I 

31 . XTTFTFT qjisq ^ ^TTT T4t Flft fcWT ? dd"FI Rqri sq - 

(1 ) % FTRTT "t I 

(2) wH" t^t # W ^ IdHt WT T^t ftRTT R#Tt I 

(3) di$ FFf M tTFFt "gy Feld Ft FRet t" I 

( 4 ) xj% aflr 3ff^qi' "FH "F<d I "4llBu, I 
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32. 4T4T4 ^ -Tt% ePT ? - 

(1 ) "?■% F4T4 3R*5T Rjtt 447 I 

(2) t=% eTTn ftp 444% stif-tf-pf rt s?n^rr Rnr t i 

(3) l 7 ^ 15T 4T “744 44477% 4S-ipr-fT 44 Tl^ft 474 447 'VrT I 

(4) 4F wm f4cT4 ^ ITTt £[ I 

33 47474 ^ ^ 4 4'tf7T44 44 4RI 447 FT4r ? 

(1) rp^n arnn mr 

(2) 44 ^ ^ |7Tr 

(3) ^4 7’flT EFTT 

(4) pNpfi ^ FTrfr 

34. il-l '‘44 .fi 447 4 tt ; F INTI pi T-fTPfr 07FT wt,W t447 4744 % ^JTT 4PRJ 7%47 f? 

M i 4 t-tif nr-i 44 4:444ft 4fi f i 

( 2 ) j-i;f Pi 474 £vn f-t ptf =n 5 t snf Sr i 

(3) ^ 44J FFTF VfTfl i 

(4) 477 ■iT-FTrfRrl 7%47 4 pft 377777 I 

35. 3Tf"TR 4144 "414 4 47444 4HR 4434 4R7T % 4f4R 4?F fF" % PR47 P47 PFRT 4TF4T t? 

(1 ) 4K474 4^4 % % #7 4ft f%cT4F?t 4% 4 I 

(2) 4 W74 FT s% %4734 4% 4TF 44R 4 I 

(3) #4 444% 4 4F% 4 f[ 447^4 % 1 

(4) 4747% % 44 4444 % f\ fc(4 4F % i 

36. f4 43744 44 444 4^14 447 FT 4444 t ? 

(1 ) 44T 44 4T4t 

(2) iTlHld^ LT 4 TTF44 

(3) 4r44lfl 444F 

(4 ) 74=47% 44 4PT 
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sr^FFT Ml #1 MTM FM F tMIuM % yft fMMIFS -11 [ W "l f F f TM-H cnqrr STIFF 

C *1 ^ CN 

ncfr WZ] FT ¥pfr FFMM M7MM 3JRTT MFclT FT I FfMMMTF MM STIFF .IT fa 'V 3FM MM F tfjr | 
MTH 3% FMTpft TT t? F5FT FT 3F MFM .MM #1 fiFU M3 . frfrJMM FFTMT MMfIT I 

CM ”> O 

. tMeTTMT F t!=F FFT thtjcijfM^. r-TiM .ifp JilMlMtF M- MT. ?jr I MM MFT mM] MMF -1.il 
^FT% FT-MTF j|# ?T I cft^R 37MM MM FTF Ml 'IM MPT FT-MlF M I T'- ! l f i h- iH’+i Ml M F'McT 
3F f^cpT F FFMm fcMMT %, MM SFpft Ml F MMF TMT Ml-PM Mi •' fM MM -iFT Fi (31 M'H7 7' \T> 7 M ( T 
M PIT 'MIT FFT T3TMM FT MFT M#t K I 

37. Trarw f - 

(1 ) 37MM c-ismi MM FTF M i 

(2) F7MM MM 3T«f ft- fMT I 

(3) 3MFT TTcfr FMH FTMiM % | 

(4) 37MM MM ST?? t - eTSFTT 

38. W1 mM 31MM MM F £?% MM 3FIMM1 fr&FF fan II >' 

Pi 

(1) Mfenr # M 

(2) 'IN Mi ^RpMI M 

(3) 

(4) FF#i FTMT-ftcTT % 

39. irfM FIM-NIF T MM MM v r IM 4 7n 

L 

(1 ) "TF? MMM fMMT MfTTTT Ml I 

(2) Ft % FTM FFpft ^ I 

(3) MTMj FT% % frlM MFHT FSifl 'IT : 

(4) MT F MTMT FF fMMT MflrTT MTT 1 


Ftf IT% Mi fiMTT, 

m!m mmM ftftm 

I,?.it m r v -|j13i 
Ml FFi’.Mrf FT | 

I m fr; TI m 7IMF 


! 4 



40. 3RFT RF WH *T Hlf'imtl R?T RRT HHI I+q| Rzn FT ? 

(1 ) FRFT ^F RTR^ FefT MeHdl STT 

(2) ff -qfwr ft rfrt f#t ft 

(3) Fp^tF cTFFF d Fl FT 

(4) FF ^nfT FT 

41. FFRF *T #T RTFFFTR - 

(1) fr% rtfi-Ifft f?T ftf Ifrrh fi?t RRFT ft i 

(2) t|3TRFT F?T T^T RTddl FT I 

(3) FFFT FT RTF PTcTcTT TFcTT FT I 

(4) 3FFfr RT R FFR FUdl TFcTT FT I 

42 ^R JraiFT ^ FF #1 fFR f? 

(1_) FFT 

(2) TTFT 

(3) FRcTTR 

(4) FTF-RFFT 

43. " FfF R r 5 RFR t FT FF RFTT FFFT R FFT FT?T F ? ’ 1 ^RTT FFT fBTFTF t ? 
(1 ) RFR <£RT F^FT #T FR7 F I 

(2) RFR RFFTR T^T F I 

(3) RFR RRFTF % RRTF F I 

(4) RdR TJF> RHI el'S’FI F I 

44 RF RFTFT R "FTt^’ ’ f?TRT% fcT^T RFFR ^FT'% ? 

(1 ,) RTFFRTR 

(2) RTFFRTR % fRcTT 

(3) RFB % fRcTT 

(4) RFR 
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(^m) 


W RftsRT % it w w "m wr f^r I1 ^r tMr ^ ¥T^ fi t-sift 

Weft f^m Tfin ft i "-TFPT ^ 7 fr% '*$i«?i ^r ^cre* qi®^ weft w-t lrR=i*t % mi^ 3?*!^ 

«PT ^IIU, I 

s^iwvn % frtr* - 

(ef) ^ccTT «RT MKR.t I 

(1) Tto 

(2) WfTFTrr 

((3^) «TFT3T 

(4) cif% 

w wr ^ mft rift ft "atm^R"' faw\ t wr 3f^4 Ft ^rr i m. (3 ) ft fit t?Nt trt 

11 

(^) " 4t?t <tf iFf Diesel if, MT 3rTRFft Sfm f^TT 4F.Flft I ’ ’ 

(1) 4^ 

@)^ 

, (3) TJeFT 

(4) 3TTR9ERT 

T JTT 4FFI <iW ^ ' ?T®?, ^ F^^FT 3^$^ Fdldl t | 3RT (2) FT ^TTT ^fRrr W % I 

3FT sftft M+l< quit W! FRt I 
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WTT 
105 -122 


eft 3TT TTxf ^41 


1 3TR FF ^FTT f^T t I . . r TF T ft t I 

(1) to 

(2) ^r#r 

(3) 

(4) to 

2. eiinan nto to cto ftrt ^ tto Rto ... F^T to <M+m< % t^p to=r ir str-ft 

T^r MsM ^Id R'Ml I 

(1)^ 

(2) FFRT FT 

(3) 4R 

(4) # 

3 "rrgTTR , cTTFtT % to ^cT 3mTT t, to . . . eTTFT t I" 

(1) *? 

(2) FRT 

(3) RFfETR 

(4) RFTft 

4 arfton f£tor tor to-Fto ^. . f> ^ to ttt-frtt fft <to i 

(1 ) WT 

(2) 3TT5TT 

(3) to 

(4 ) FT8TT 
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■qi I STTT^T FRTFR 'RRTfrfRTI l TT R i W % : j .JFiTRTT 


5 


TF f^fr iTRrT 4R 
nrr *4t I 

(1) TCTF 


( 2 ) 



(4) *r^cf s|^i 


6 nfn str If nl cftt 

(1) snw 

( 2 ) 

(3) cFRFT 

(4) 3pS%5Tf 44 


44 ? fRTTTH' 444T I 

' ’ O 


J 


7 nraw nsr-tcRm =r fRr ift «npr . , .. 'or i 

(1) 3tr ■ 

(2 ), nfeFTR 

(3) 

(4) FFft 

r : -KM 44 Trqr I JT4 ttTR % . fa* fa*t RPTT ? FT 7 TT 'I I ' 

(1 ) T6T 

'?) 4wr , 

\ i trht 

- 4 , ;i. 
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9 416 4 f4>i T f ffRrPT vTT^frf tj,t fpi 'Ht5 4^4 FT imi | fTT c£F 441, 4444 T^TS” 4^, 4T[ 

fl 1 44 


( 2 ) 

(3) 4F 

(4) 44 




10 444T FT4c+T 4>l tfi 4 frj] m nri; ^ ^ J 

(1 ) 444i 

(2) FfcT 

(3) 4^4 

(4) fnpfr 


11 Tr^-rn? fttut oVr 4rn ‘Til % i 

(1 ) H'-tm f; 

(2) ^pTprf 

(3) ST5T4 

(4) 4444 

12 44 44T 4 Y4 44 4431 4^T 4J41, ^4 4 4f?t 3^11 | 

(1 ) 544F 

(2) 3TW4 

(3) 

(4 ) 3TT4T 
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13 tJrePr ftf&Ftf 3Tq^" 44 tft 


Ffr r^TT TJ^Tpf) “rpi l)V], 77 17. T) 'j m A f> T '-' PT^ 

1 >0 


FTcft t I 

(1) tTPft 

(2) ^¥t 

(3) d^elK 

(4) itTRsn^V 


14 Trmr#r % 3TTcT ift TV - ^ TO 

(1) *£* 

(2) WT4TC 

(3) eTFT# 

(4) f^T4T 


1 5 nefr f^r^cT xrtc^ . . -3Pt -£l ft 44 If I 

(1 ) STTWr 

(2) fn=4f-TJ4t 

(3) afl'^dl 

(4) ^fl4nfr 

16 43fl4l 4F fTSTT f% eTT4 '3ir ; T-rTTcTfViIT -FT 4R 4T . l$t H4RT TF | 

o 

(1) f^TTT 

(2) S^rfFT ' 

(3) WT 

(4) H«1l=h' 
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Test F-3 


% f^rrfwr "sfir 




*Tr 

3 I 


Rwff zfTT TFT 
F’TcTT tr 
f^THF 


■(1) TFR 

(2) &5T 

(3) r-Hi, 

(4) TTFT/M'^41/ ®c!l<t> / dle^b'. 

(5) Rl n Irl <t f^TT +t"5 . . 

(6) RtJl^f ' E PT c h)'S ... 


| 2 | 


■MI'T -T, RFITPFT W 3TIW< TTHTlft f^TWPT 

f cS 1 • 

<H^tq TTtf^fT 3HUUM 3^T uftr^TJT t tR^< 


•■ft ARf3R HT'r. T# fipeft 110 016 






rt i:pft r .iCTT ir ttNtt 4 'iisfr fan; p t (py-R 4 ftt PK rt 4t4t tftt ?Frr 3 t4 -Aftt fr m 
1R7 'j?TT t\ TTHTT I tffe W RR W-TT^iK 4 4] "H" y< TFT <1p7T I yfc frrftaTO?F 4 4l fT ' T TT 4 t[ 
v'ift i 

TFTfRJT % fcTrr— 



H R i - Rltl i cl 

o C\ c 

1 


© 

2 

fr 

(rr) 

3F4 v -yRT 

1 


TT 

2 

© 

CO 

FTFT-TR^ 

1 


TT 

2 

© 

CO 

«E5Hid-3RfF^fiT 

1 


H 

2 

@ 

FRT 

jtr R^njTcT ft st^t cfiryiT ttff 4tti 

%■, WfRJ 

"n" yr ftt tffyT 

W £ 1 

":iF>TT" v-iftr 

FT 3t4 ^fr 4 RcTR t, ' 

RTF^TTT RFF 

3TTTF “fq" ’ 

yr 4rr tffaT mn 

i> 1 (IT) 

3TTT (VI) £f 'ift 


^TFfr STTUTT TT 7T#T 1RT FT RT *?T% T[tt | | 
3M ■^4r y^hK ^R’T ysy f Ml I 


2 





eft 3{t TTxf c hls 

3 

1 

1 


1 Vf 

2 fa 

2 

rTfip-l^TT 

1 TT 

2 fa 

3 

g^rpjT-SFEfTr 

1 vr 

2 fa 

4 


1 vr 


2 fa 

5 

q^dr—Hfa | 

1 vr 


2 fa 

6 


1 *T 


2 fa 

7 

ft^FcT-Wefr 

1 TT 


2 fa 

8 

C\ c\ 

1 TT 


2 fa 

9 


1 'FT 


2 fa 

10 

^tJTT- T 3TRT 

1 VT 


2 fa 

11 

farffalcr-TFr 

1 Vf 


2 fa 

12 


1 VT 


2 fa 

13 

arrm^FT 

1 VT 


2 fa 

14 

'■RUTR-^faSTT 

1 Tf 


2 fa 

15 

faFTOT-faRfal 

1 VI 


2 fa 

16 

Pi tfal-31cHl4l (1 

1 vr 


2 fa 

17 

FFH-cT^? 

O 

1 vr 


2 fa 

18 

nfTTr-fa^ 

1 ^ 


2 fa 

19 

f^T-irTin 

1 VT 


2 fa 

20 

^HiK-farra 

1 * 


2 fa 


frHff T 
13-54 




21 

tTT 4^1 - ci m -t 4 1 n 

1 

TT 

22 

Hp* falcl — 31 'Jl l "“l 

1 

TT 

23 

TTfaoT-fai j-j'i r; i pr 

1 

TT 

24 

c^Tcp=KTT- y (S| r-rj 

1 

TT 

25 


1 

tt 

26 

FT , T r n-4^7FT 

1 

TT 

27 

^^T-TTPTRXT 

1 

TT 

28 

chM ij r-^P^rr 

1 

TT 

29 

■qrtrfa?^fa-^kHd 

1 

TT 

30 

3T4T4I- ‘H1 4 r M"l 

1 

TT 

31 

csfadei- j r ' ,j r 

1 

TT 

32 

■H ^ ‘Hj - Ji-HM 

1 

TT 

33. 

faicdr-MO i i"i 

1 

TT 

34 

3M |c|^ch-vT*rft 

1 

TT 

35 

TT8TIT-3TTTTr4 

1 

TT 

36 

3||4>t,fal-fal4l4 

1 

TT 

37 

•h j-H'-h -T'rC'Pnr 

1 

TT 

30 

ufa d l-U u l 

1 

TT 

39. 


1 

TT 

40 

Ph —i - 'j <-i' 

1 

TT 


2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
2 fa 
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o 

W H F ^ cfI +Fl r fl f’ I < + 1 Pl r fl F> FPFTT ^ c h^l-'^t FF^RTT f^tfT FFT F I Id'MF 
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3THT% ^FffT ^r ^ Hd l U, 

yrm t? ctt vj^cit h'hmcii % 

*r#r (V) fi) wm, i 


«T (ft TfT q <|St < 1 ( ) 

(^ ^f) 

sft, ?ft ITT s\ <|s) < 2( ) 

(ft ^f) 

ft. ^ (<£F cf^) 3( ) 

ft ^ (^tr ^f) 4( ) 

3Fir ftrf 5( ) 

12 3TPT focFf ftff % "RST 7ft t ? 

5 ^ t 1 ( ) 

5 ft 10 2( ) 

11 ft 20 ^ 3( ) 

20 ft 3Tf^T 4( ) 


13 srFrftr fftsn wr ^ ? 


13 


19 


20-22 


nftW ^rr 


WT 


(1) mqf^F [ ] [ ] [ ] 

(2) wfW [ ] [ ] [ ] 

'd^m Trrszrfftfr 

(3) oH|4fllR+ [ ] [ ] [ ] 


^rft Pi ynHi ft- 
^rf Jm\ (1-3) 


3 







14 snfr cf^i srfSjwr wt T rsTcrr t? 

UPftoy i|f 
Fr%/wt£ ttft *r 
wr ft h^mhc it 

15 *w srnr^ ^ *tar-+icfk 

yiTt t - ? 


16 Fft FT, Ft f^l 
Tf f^TTf ‘JlfuTU 


TFTFT WIT 


dilcHI 


25-30 


FftTST^ 


4^ WIT 


FkT 

& 

(f^tr -ft) 



1 7 =ft% ^ f^*5RT fsftr tut £ fuFT f^smf if FST^ *f 3TTFF^ Wl$t 3Tf£RF Tf% Ft Wt OTT t*F ‘ V 3^, 
f^TT T5TI% FvF Trfxr FT^ f^TOt Fft Jl <?T'' ^Ff "^IfvFf l TJFTT 3TTF F'tft f^Hlt FtT SFpft (WT) Tif^T Ft ardTTTT 
t^p itf^ i cft^ ftrtf Sf ff f^TF i?\ wf % ‘ARff (gfit wtf) tiw M i 31-42 


5fiM FTFT 


ftt Mn\i\ 't'n \rm 

o 

(TrfcT WTF) 


1 f^ft [ I | ~1 

2 Ff^TcT I ] 1 1 

3 FTFTf^F 3TEZFFT I 1 I 1 

4 TTTHFF ftsTFT I 1 1 1 


*FTT WTT 1 5 ^FFFP#T Ff^Tsm % 3TTWT TPT rTF TOMFHt F^t $ t FFF-TTFF FT 3THTTWT FT 

3FFt fTT5T°T F?T aifi^F F^pt FFFt ^ for *ncT % I 


4 









1 8 "^TT Hld^lldl |^ 3flT 'd id (^PTt f^eTFPT) Tf SfR^t 1^>dd1 ^HT r^T| dT % ? 


3ITUT 4cTT 4T 4T4 1 ( ) 

3TTST % 3rf£p^, vr£‘ % ^t*T 2 ( ) 

■Q^r 3rf£R\ ^r crt - % ^ 3 ( ) 

dT ^rt % arf^T, dY^r st£ % 4 ( ) 

cfPT ^ % 3rf^ 5 ( ) 


5 



44-45 


tfr. ^ 



^ % ttq; b^bt #r % I1 3ttb 3bfT % 3F[bb % mmr bt tr tjtptt tpt 

t# 3ftr tw ■3??tt Tfr^rq; i 


1 . w 3jtt^ srsrm ^ grpfr BTsfa it 
wrs^T f^Tft 5TT ^TT % Wf ^ BTtftm 
^ t? 

BT 

Bfr 

2 Bit 3TRBTT TRtTT BT t t c^T BBT - 

(3t) ftrnfefrrr Bt ^Bfr TjqerfsEqT' 

w£t ? 

Bt 

(b) BSt t 3|f&eFT Bft cBT ? 

BT 

3 4BT 3TTB BTfBFt ^ 3FB 

O 

f^m BTBtft TFTBTTT BRt f 7 
BT, WT; 

BT, 

B|d BR 

4 BBT 3TFT^ BT'tt SBpft BT5TT if BTtTBTcT 

b. f-r % ferq <b1^ %5t o t Brnnft bbt^ 1?? 

BT, BBB Bp? 

Bt, BBT 

’ <y 

•T^t, { i<TM B&l Rtddl 
BT 

RBT B -HIBIB Brt fBcTBT 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ,) 

3 ( ) 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


3 ( ) 


46 


47 


40 


49 


50 


6 




1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


51 


5 w sttf^ f#t l ? 


ft, f#t 

F#T, f^FTT# FTjcT t5# f 


IJT 

■FTTRift ftm# 

6, 3TTF MSftff # dMdisyqi FF 
W *f f^pft FTC FTCcT t ? 

T^F «IK ( FiRf=F) 

# FT #F FTC (TCFTf?FF) 
f^ftf in ft# 3if#n 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 


7 ijfftfft ff ## i^riorn, 

f#TT *4 I'd I' t? FR 3TTFFFFT FT dt T^F IT Sits# 1 , 

FTC f^TTTFT cTFR I 

s 

i) RFn#nr # RFcfr ft$f it ^f# % f#r ft ftf ftc% % It# [ 

ii) i^n#qT # f#ft tcf# % it# [ 

ill) FT#t ^ F#FT TCFTF ^ ft# [ 


52 


53 


] 

] 

1 


ft# Fh ftt# f^T - 

■grl WIT (i-ill) 

8 FTOF-^JTCFFT % 3fRF#d' 3TFT FF7-FFT FF F# t ? 54-56 


frtf FTFnfr Rqftd ^f ft ft#-ft# ft# f^ 


1 WFTC FTC [ ] [ ] [ ] 

2. FTFFF F#n# [ ] [ ] [ ] 

3 FiFT# TCF-FIF, FtRfT, FTTCTC TCrfR [ ] [ ] [ ] 

4 iFdFIF W&F$t F^TF# [ ] [ ] [ ] 


RtftftT # FTR #FT 

o 


7 













57 


9 w 3rrq% w qreq t ? 

o 

FT, 3Fpft TffFFT I 1 ( 

ft, dr#£r F?t W#T I 2 ( 

o 

F#, F tef^TT ^ FTF 3 ( 

ddl F I 

C\ 

1 0 W 3-TF# WT fF^fT FF FT^-FFF t ? 

Ft, FT W srcpfT t 1 ( 

FT, fa ill cHI ^ IFcPST t 2 ( 

■qtr TFTsF-^R Til % 3 ( 

1 1 3TTF TF F ^ c bHdlT faillf^ftit qtt 

TTFTER1T faFT TFFTT FFxT ^ ? 

FTCT 3 ; GTFT ^FT 1 ( 

FT 

VFurT F^t WeTtO' % «tk 3TcFT ^ T kM c T>T 

C\ 

dldl-facll FTTT dd'ti cTcFt 2 ( 

% ZFjFFT ^ ^ 


12 warn ftft fan ^f ff^ ^tf# t ? 

M^ft % 1 ( 

F^tr-F^t 2 ( 

F^cT F^T, FPTF F^t faddl 3 ( 

1 3 FFT 3TFFft -<F5TT *T TFT ^J^cT f ? 

FT, FTf FIT 1 ( 

F^t-F^ f 2 ( 

^1|cT FFT 3 f 


) 

) 

) 


) 


) 


) 


) 

) 

) 


) 

) 

) 


58 


59 


60 


61 


a 



62-73 


eft F 3 ^ 6 41 





PlMlelRW FFTt F FTTFft FFFFt F FFT^ Ft FFf?tF FF3 FFF far FIT, t! FcFF FFT FSFR Flf^F; 
3FF FF4 FFFcT F 'FT 3TFFFF I Fftt 3TTF FFF % FFFF t Ft (1) FT Flff (\/) FT fnolH cFTTF, 3TR FFFRcT 
F Ft (2) FT F^T (\/) FT fFFTF TFTTF; | 

FFFF 3HTFFF 


1 -Tt <-Fd F M<oH I 3TF5T FF*t 
FF FTF FTFT FFcfT t I 

2 FFFT FT'fFft 3TSFTFF F?t FRft 
FteT | I 

3 FTFfFFT FSTT3TT Ft FFpt F F^F 

fF^acTT t I 

4 FTFf^F tFFTFRt F FSPTFF ^tFFFFTT 

% TFF IPrl 1? I 

5 F8TTF FST4 *t STOUFF Ft 
3TFF FtFF FFT Ff%FT ^ RtTFIF F 
F^FF 3TFFT FtrT I" I 

6 FRFF 1%FT4f FF^ StBFFFt FT F^lf^lF 
Wf Fft FT?t | 

7 FfFF^ F^t FIFFFF FFFf % FF 3F FTFT I I 

8 FRFtt f^TSTF FT %FFFTF 3RUT t I 

9 Rft ^FF FT $ FFFTT F FTF FTFT 3?f£JF FF=F 

FFFT I 

1 0 # FFFT F ^ ^ 4t FHFFF F^ 

cs 


1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 


2 ( ) 

2 l ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


9 





Questionnaire F-7 





^^3Tsrf^/3Tarrf^T to 
f^rro w to 



TTFFT, '■h^'HI'TiI, 14=1 3TT?T(T TTWlft MlsbM y l f^flTRT 

ag^THFT ark TrfTOrr qfkn* 

>$[ snl^ ^TTif, ^ri f^cft 1 110016 






f^T 


1 44 c|7f % $>(M tTcp Sf4 | 

2 31 MS 4 4^414 4l<54 ^ SFoIT eft 4#f 4T f^nJTFT c4TT4 | 

3 4i5 44ft 4 4?4T ^ $ feTtr ■ m^uT t & pTt (4pftz) ft fftfqT f44 4tr f | 44 4741 4t "rZTV' f$F? 

% sto ftm w % i 4nft 4f ‘^j^T'TT 4*ft ft 44* ^r 4V ktft ft 4^r i 

4 44 WTRcft ft ftt %44 44T 1 -4 44 % ^ tl eft, 44fft 414% fft4T44 ft fttftt 44T 

% 37R %t ftt ^F^nTT % 44% | I 

5 wn^ fiftaft ft %4T ftMt 44 % srftftr ft 4m i 


( 1 2345678 9 ) 


1 3ppft ^i44rfft4 %sm % 41 ft % % tr% 4fft4 4%ra 11 4f%r T4T4 me (\/) 44 faum ctwt 
41441% ft I 13 


4l44rft4 xrfftffm 4% 434 (arsrfftifacr) 


1 


( ) 


4TS4fft4/4*4cIT 414(144 % 414 
44 4 ft 44 4%44 
4THTfft4/ 4^441 4T&4fft4 % 4K 
% 4ft 4T %ft44 
%. 4^ /4ft Xft, 


2 (- ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 


2 3TT4# mg f%4% f ? 


14 


3 


35 4<ft ft 44 
35 ft 50 4ft 44 
50 4ft ft 4fft4 


1 l ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ' ( ) 


414 t%4ft 4ft ft 44T %? t? ffttlft 4ft 34T 
5 4ft ft 44 
5 4ft ft 15 4ft 44 
15 4ft % 3ffft4 


4OT41HrR4/4?44TEtnf^r4T Tft/Tift 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 


f>, 444ft 


ftt ftlftm; [ 


2 



4 3TI4 4% % ¥yi' 1 I^MlH c t 1 / 

44T47Knf%F4 %f 

5 4% 4T c hd 
5 4ft 10 4 % 447 
10 4^ % 3lte 

5 34444 f%3M4 ITPfr4 %4 f 47 

wfr %4 % ? 

44fT4 

wtr 

6 f%4M4 44 W4FFT f%4% 317*514 t? 

44^4 3T44T 44sUl 4T44T 
W%4 44TT44 
4T^4 4FT44T 4T4T 
^yfcrar yi^t 

7, 344% f44H4RT % =hH*l 4 ^ 45cf fl ? 
%4cT elsRiMI 
%4ef c-1^% 

41T% 3flT 4rsf%4T til'll 

8 44T 344% f%4l44 % ^-4747447 

47^44 % ? 

FT 

4% 

9 344% %44r4T % 4^4T4 t? 

4T3TT T 34 T % 444 4T 444 447 
47^4 44 T % 414 41 345 447 
4744 44 T % 44 4T 4TTF 447 



22 


10 3TTW faWPT AtAr fAclA ^ff A 

^hlH =F< TFT 

6 xf A W 

6 10 xf cFF 

11 A 20 ^4 
20 ^A A 3Tf^ 

11.* fencw AT siTKte ^eeAr A 
AA ew fAeA tft #rar t? 


12 W Af$W ^A (1989-90) A r MleW 
if fAeA fAf 4XT F3IT ? 

o 

13 * titAf % ■jAApt fAsrTfAAr 


1 ( ) 

2 { ) 

3 [ ) 

4 ( ) 


Arf A 

TTfrfrfT A f ~T 


efAA A 



23-26 


27-29 


AT wtt (Are fAr wn^A ^tT 
tn tA t ee 1AfA A fee;) AArc; i 
w fAsrrfAA At ^pan A wf 

o 

3T^jAr?r ^rrfA ifnc «iiR1 A 
fAnfAA Ar rfprr 3 ritt A AAm; i 


w 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


cisA 


^FeT fA?nAf 

o 

^ sIAA 


3T^Art ^irfe/^^ftRr ^ -otiTA 


efsA 

□m 

EXE 


'cTFfAm 


u 

„ 


LTJ 

fcuvtM'amu.uv 

□ 

X 


F — 




tie 'Fj, ^AT ATf 


0 


70-71 


tuft wit 11 »r A AAr, AA sitwt fAuicnr ATw? % finr cw erar 7 ATT A 12 30 cff ^TercTT 
I alrr ttArk At 7 «?A A 1 o.oo ®rA cff t^fft t At nw A fAnenr 30 AA 30 Aftt 
w !? i ■drd < RA?rA A fAerr AT iA5=ft A^er[ 

TPFT W 13 ■ 


0~1 AA AtA 


0 


ggf At w 1 oo A A, AA 75 fAre xf #r ft, tA A 
At i ^AT wm AA Axt 8 A Ar 008 At i 


4 







72-101 


1 4 ft3cr 4 ft ffturfftft 3ft m 


31T5 % 3TT«TC 3T I 

3TTg 93^33^ 93ftftl03ftft 11 3ft ft 123ft3T 

3f1ft3M0 3ft 3TfftFl1 3ft 3lftl3n 12 3ft 133Tft 

ftw? ft 3 ^t ft wr 33531 % 


3113ft 

c-l^fft-MT 



15 Weft % 33? 3ft ' 3 F»^rTT3TT 

% f^T^r^r *iw fttfftro; i 

gftlf^eT sraMIffi 

3x3 

o — - - 


16 * ^srr i ft 4 33 ; 3x3 t^rft 

t39T3 t ? 


102-105 


106-107 


17 3?$TT 1 ft 4 % wft % ftsft ft f%3 
3x3 [ftdft +*■%. fttT 3TPTft ft? 


108-109 


1 8 33T 3THTr333 ftt 333T ft 333 33ft 
ft feT3 3333 33TT 33c3®3 ft 7 
BT 
3ftt 

19 33T ftraT333 ft 33333 ^3 t ? 

FT 

3# 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


16 qyrPraTJR 

3Tft 3^Wft ft 8 ft3?T3 "§ft I fftT3 W3 3T _JD 


8 


33T ftKftT 


5 

















wfer^T $ ^ • 112-114 

60 60 ^ fftu_ 

^ ^T 3fe T?7g FFeW % 

fe^ 

1 2 3 


(^) teW % Pp3; 

1, FjPftVt^r/ zrz-^ztr [ ] 

2, 3ffa ^cf#r [ ] 

7'^ % tefXT %^cfr 

Pi St I N't 

WTT 

(^) %5Fflf % fere; 

1 ^ [ ] 

2 iRfW [ ] 

3 Trmpf 

(^ aiciHiO, anf^) [ 3 


[][][] 

[][][] 


115-117 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 


Pr?iFfr 

eft wit 

21, PFTprfecr ■gf^inaff '3 %^t 
% 3r ^m=h( 3 ^ i 


(i) ^ ^r 4pft 

FT 

1 

( 

) 

118 


Fff 

2 

l 

1 


('i) ?Tg1%4t #T t^r 

FT 

1 

1 

( 

) 

119 

^RTR4T cif^efy 

4^t 

2 

( 

) 



eTT^ T Vf tfTTT 

3 

( 

) 



(TTFM MSTft) 



22 ftrsTOT TOHlft ^ 

faTOT fr dH^td RTOT ■RT 

f^pjTpr tottot I 

TO^r tot t 

1 WPT VZ L ] 

2 dl^h [ ] 

3 TOTOT [ ; 

TOTTO 1 % Pi ill'll <H<PMI_i 


23 ffflM *r tototo ^t 
totot ^tfSrq i 


120 -122 


to? tot t TOfro f 

[ ] [ 1 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] f ] 


123-120 


24 TOTT toeR *T TO ^TTOFt TO tTO t ? 

»T ( 1 ) 

^ ( 2 ) 


127 


ftTO^ 1 TOTTTO 


1 4" 9 TOF ^ TOTOT WfT ^FT RTOli TO % ^tWTTO; 

ftro# TO 

2 

10 


25 3TO% ^ITTOT i^RT ^TO TOF 
H-id TOT4 41 14 1 ' TOFTF? d 141 % 
RRTTO Tlfr TO fTOFT TOTTO 1 
^FTO 

TTcp 

■^ETtV TOF 

cftroft tof 

TOF 

^FTO TO* TrT f?t RTO 
TO TOFTO % 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 


11 


7 






12-14 


26 tftiTftft ft % R^imat 

aftT ft ftpr ylrtJjf^T ^Trft ft 
%smft % % 3TRft Rsjleltl ft ft-i-ft *-f 
tit rmj # I WH FT J 

(n/) 4F fftTFT TFITC; | 


Mr Iftnft 

^ M Fff 
- 


w fftftftft Fft MtW 

o 

% fty, % feP7, 

_ 3 . 


i. ftwr ft ftm [ ] 

2 ft 'gjFF Tjfftwf [ ] 

3. ft.^4 ^Tcft [ ] 

4. ^Ffftrfft 3T5?Fr [ ‘ ] 

5. srj- ftt^ fftnu[ % [ ] 


ft Tft ftynfti 
ft ft<eMI 


[ ] 

[ ) 

[ ] 

[ ] 

t ] 


27. FFR1Kqm> ft ftft-ftft ftft Tfrft ft 
fttr ^ggr KFRTfft ftelcl) tl ¥4 
ft *raH{t, FTF - -^, fftlFF, ftfopw 

1 C\ ' I 

FTHd, TFeT ft ^ 3nftoFT TFSpft 
ft em<iRi anft ctpr ft ^aft 
’fifty, i 


[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 


FTT <lRl T=)ft (ft^rT ^ ft) 


5-19 


e 







28 * to cfrf^FT Tf Tton ITT 

I'^'yiRRl <h<p 4I V4 •d'l'til qiwl^ 

nrtoct ton ^ I 


nSTT f^JTfSfnt WTT 

I nftor nr 
mrrrto nqftor 

II rftor nr 

nmf^+ 'ntorfcT 

III tomr nr 

nrmto totoct 

IV rtorr nr 
nrrrto toMct 


20.8 90 



20 11 90 



20 1 91 



rtt ^ to to 



92-93 


29. * tot nn tor nt to nw 

ftonr wr fto - nrrrr !?? 


(to^t ^ ^) 

™ tot tor 


94-117 


I 

II 

m 

IV 



nrr n^. ^to ntn 



118-119 


* ■gnr wtt . 28 ^ ^t ^ri 1frf&p?r ^ toenr *r igrtt £\ # tor tor to fto ^ to ^rt tore;, to ^r? to ftor ^ 

jrre-RnTTFh 

* ¥9R mt 29 wi? ^r rstc; nr to to ^t wt to ttor % toto # nm to to^s ^t toSr ^ tjrt nto 

ton % ftoitor i 


g 


























120 


30 , r^'nc^T h s 

>-n* ^ ^ 'THT 'fl 4frHT 

sm FT -n r i ^ ' . 

„ 4 . . flpr 3FPT f^TeR % «lH Br 
xfef TBI p 1 

■HTHFr ^Tra 1 


■Ein Ti^t 


xTFI 'it 

* fv 

( o 


TTf^ -.p,f 

FT ^r 

WT FT 

s 

^ ^ ft 

siF^f 

4t 7(4 % «FTf 

r’:‘i cjrf Jr 

ilftFF fl'TU H 

1 

2 

3 


< ) , 

( ) 

( .) 

< ) 


31 

^ I? ^ ^ ^ 

fim^ < ?rrrTI?ri 
^r 

lifcTtf *3* # ^ ^ 1 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


121 


122 


10 




32 %'^ iVrr TRR tK^Kl eRT eTT^ t I SFR^T R^flel-M % fT^f 

^ RF RT ^ % 3]1^ efH^ Tti #n?f I Pi-t-iIclRd ?T#RTT' % RfR R ( \/) R Pi^FH 

elMI-R RFFT ®4V?T P I 


123-127. 

RFT et T?T t 


TFft $\ 




R FI ^ Tf?T 

RW R# 

FRE ^ 

Rtr % 

fr % 

2FT Wg 

leRT 

% RT 


atf^r 

3rf 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


(^) TJpT^/^RFT^RF ^RRT 
l) RFRF^FRF [ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

2) ^ i # 3R [ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

3 ) i tfr f ^ [ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

1 

4) [ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

5) RT. ^t. t 7 [ ] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 


(R) '^t ^JRT RF 

'U^1 r h1' L i C « 4T f^ft SFR 
WFT tRT RTF^ 71^ #T I 

6 ) [][][][][] 

7) [][][][] l ] 

8 ) [][][][][ 3 


RT-R <5 Sit 
pPFTFi WFT 

a * a) 


11 







Questionnaire F-0 


Attainments of Primary School Children 

Code 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE fTl 


Name of the Student.. .. 

Father’s Name. 

Date. 

Name of the School , . 



Col No 

1 



Department of Measurement, Evaluation, Survey and Data Processing 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi 110 016 












Col No. 


The Class Teacher and the Project Fellow will help the students to fill 
in this Questionnaire 


7. 

Do you live in an urban or rural area? 



15 


Urban 

1 

( ) 



Rural 

2 

( ) 


B. 

Age of the student 
(in completed years) 



16-17 

9, 

Are you a boy or a girl? Boy 

1 

( ) 

18 


Girl 

2 

( ) 


10 

Tick ( ✓ ) the class which in your are studying 



19 


Class IV 

4 fc 
*" » 

,( ) 



Class V 

5 

( ) 


11 * 

Father's/Guardian's Occupation 


□ 

20 

12. 

Tick ( ✓ ) the caste to which you belong 


21 


Scheduled Caste 

1 

) ) 



Scheduled Tribe 

2 

( ) 



Backward Class 

3 

( ) 



Other Communities 

4 

( ) 


13. 

Is the language (dfatect) you speak at home the same or 
different from the medium of instruction? 



22 


Same 

1 

( ) 



Different 

2 

( ■ ) 


14. 

Did you attend any school before 
joining Class 17 



23 


Yes 

• 1 

( ) 



No 

2 

( ) 



* Item No. 11 • The coded list of occupations is given at the end of the Questionnaire. The teacher and the Project 
Fellow would help the students to write the appropriate code for father’s occupation. 


2 



15 Tick ( ✓) your Parent's/Guardian's levei of education 


24-25 


Education Level Father / Guardian Mother 

Illiterate 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 

Primary 2 ( ) 3 { ) 

Below Matric 3 ( ) 3 ( ) 

Matnc 4 ( ) 4 ( ) 

Hr /Sr Secondary 5 ( ) 5 ( ) 

B.A./B Sc/B Com. etc. 6 ( ) 6 ( ) 

M.A/M Sc/M.Com Doctor 7 ( ) 7 ( ) 

Engineer etc 


16. How many brothers and sisters are you (including yourself) 7 26 

One to two 1 ( ) 

Three to four 2 ( ) 

More than, four 3 ( ) 

17. Do you have a separate place or room where you can study? 27 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 

18. Does someone in your family help you in 

your homework given by the school 7 28 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 

19. Do you have textbooks? 1 29 

Yes, I have most of them. 1 ( ) 

l have some of them. 2 ( ) 

I have very few of them. 3 ( ) 


3 



30 


20 Do you get exercise books (copies) and other writing material 7 
Tick ( ✓ ) whichever is applicable in your case 

Yes, I get most of them. 1 ( ) 

I ggt some of them 2 ( ) 

I get very few of them. 3 ( ) 

21 If you help your parents at home, in the fields or in the shop, 
indicate the number of hours spent in this activity per day. 

Less than two hours 

Two to four hours 

Wore than four hours 

22. Do you go to school regularly 7 

Yes, almost regularly. 1 ( ) 

I have to miss school 2 ( ) 

occasionally. 

I have to miss school frequently. 3 ( ) 

23 Is a newspaper received at your home? 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 

24. Are any magazines available at your home? 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 


32 


39 


34 


4 



35 


25 If there are books other than textbooks available 

at your home, tick ( ✓ ) whichever is applicable in your case 

There are no other books 

in my house 

Below 20 books 

20 to 50 books 

50 to 100 books 

100 books and above 

26. Do you read books other than textbooks? 

No 

Some 

- Many 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 


27. How many hours do you watch television daily? 


There is no TV in my house. 

1 

( 

Less than one hour 

2 

( 

One to two hours 

3 

( 

More than two hours 

4 

( 


) 

) 

) 

) 


36 


37 


$ 



LIST OF OCCUPATIONS 


Code No. 


Occupation 


1. Professionals 


Doctor, Engineer, Teacher, Libraiian, Scientist, Author, 
Accountant, Artist 


2. Administrators (Senior) 


Gazetted Officer, Defence Service^ Officer, Business 
Executive, Police Officer, Administrative Officer 


3. Businessmen and Traders 


Proprietor of small and large Business Houses, Wholesaler, 
Contractor, Shopkeeper 


4. Agriculturists 


Small ana Big Fanner 


5. Administrators (Junior) 


Salesman, UmiT, Typist. Stono-Typist, Cashier, Conduc¬ 
tor, Insurance Agent, Compounder, Nurse, Surveyor 


6 Skilled and semi-skilled 
workers 


Mechanic, Driver, Mason, Plumber, Photograph:-,\ Painter, 
Craftsman, Telephone/Machine Operator, Shoerut.ko-r. Pot¬ 
ter, Blacksmith, Carpenter, Weaver, Tailor, Dye> 


7. Unskilled workers 


Labourer, Watchman, Gardener, Vendor 


0 Others 


Persons unemployed or engaged in any other work. 


6 



Questionnaire F-9 


Attainments of Primary School Children 

Code Col. No. 


TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 


6 


1 


Name of the Teacher :. 

Name of the School •. 


Date 


2-10 


To be filled in by the Project Fellow 

1. State . . 

2. Region . . 

3 District . 

4. City/Town/Block .. . 

5. School Code . 

6. Teacher Code . 


□ 

□ 


Code for first record 



Department of Measurement, Evaluation, Survey and Data Processing 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi 110 016 














Please provide the following information about yourself. 
Put a tick ( «/ ) in the appropriate bracket 



PART A 


12-1o 


7 Is your school in an urban or rural area'? 

Urban 
Rural 

8. Sex 

Male 
Female 

9 Age 

Less than 35 years 
35 - 50 years 
More than 50 years 

10 Educational Qualification 

Below High School 
High School 

Senior Secondary (XI to XII) 

B A,/B.Sc7B. Com. and above 

11* Which training course have you completed? II you have done more than one course, 


e.g„ J.B.T. and B.Ed,, please put a tick ( 4 ) (only one) at (he higher course level: 18 

One year training after 

Secondary / Senior Secondary 1 ( ) 

Two years training after 

Secondary / Senior Secondary 2 ( ) 

B.T/B.Ed. (One year) 3 ( ) 

B Ed. (Four years) 4 ( ) 

Others 5 ( ) 


Item No 11 Completion of one-year training course in BSB Changlang may also be treated as "one year training 
after Secondary/Senior Secondary". 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 


2 



19 


12 For how many years have you been teaching? 

Less than 5 years 
5-10 years 
11-20 years 
More than 20 years 

13. Where were you educated'? 


20-22 


Total number of ticks (i-ui) 


Small city/town 


Big city 


i) Primary 


[ 1 


[ 1 


[ 1 


ii) Secondary/Sr. Secondary 


l ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


in) Professional 


[ 1 


[ 1 


[ 1 



Item No 15 . In-service training programmes are those short-period training courses which are given to serving 
teachers to update their teaching. 


3 




16 If yes, please provide details in the following table 


25-30 


S.No, 


Subject Number of Programmes Total Duration 

Attended (number of days) 


1 English 

2 Maths. 

3 Others 



17, Vou may have preference for teaching some subjects as compared to others In the table given below, rank the 
subjects according to your preference for teaching the same. For example, if you like teaching general science 
most, give it rank 1, If teaching mathmatics is your next preference it will get rank 2, and so on In the second 
column, mention the total number of periods being taught by you in each subject, 

31-42 


S ldn 


Subjept 


Rank 


Total periods 
taken per week 


1 English 

2. Mathematics 

3. Social Studies 

4. General Science 


□ 

1 1 1 

□ 

1 . 1 1 

□ 

1 1 1 

□ 

1 1 1 


18. How much time do you spend daily in coming 
to your school and going back home? 


43 


Half an hour 

Between half and one hour 
Between one to two hours 
Between two to three hours 
More than three hours 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 


4 








44-45 


TO DUMMY CODE 


PART B 


The questions below are related to the teaching-learning process. Answer these questions frankly and honestly on the 
basis of your teaching experience 


1. Have you tried to teach in a manner other 
than the traditional way of teaching? 

Yes 

No 

2. If yes, in what way did the students benefit? 

(a) Students' educational 
performance improved 


46 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


47 


Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 


(b) Students started taking 
interest in the subject(s) 


48 


Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 


3. Do you use teaching aids? 

Yes, often. 

Yes, sometimes 
Rarely 

4 Have you prepared any teaching aids for your classes? 

* 

Yes, quite a few 
Yes, some 

No, the time is not available. 

OR 

The school does not provide any 
material for it 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 


5 




5. Have you got teaching aids prepared by your students 9 51 

Yes, sometimes. 1 ( ) 

No, children are too young. 

OR ^ 2 ( ) 

The material is not availably 

6. How frequently do you evaluate the academic performance of your students 9 52 

Once a year. 1 { ) 

Two or three times a year. 2 ( ) 

Monthly or more frequently. 3 ( ) 

7. In what way information available from examinations is used? 53 

(Tick more than one, if necessary) 

(i) For promotion [ ] 

(ii) For remedial teaching. [ ] 

(iii) For ascertaining weakness [ ], 

in teaching. 


Total number of ticks (i-ni) 


B. Give details of what you are able to read besides textbooks ' 54-56 


Read material 

Regularly 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

i) Newspapers 

[ 

] 

[ ) 

[ ] 

ii) Magazines 

[ 

] 

[ 1 

■ [ 

] 

iii) Novels, Poetry, 

Drama, Story Books, etc. 

[ 

] 

[ ] 

t 

] 

iv) Subject-related periodicals 

[ 

] 

[ 1 

[ 

] 

Total number of ticks (i-iv) 

□ 

□ 

□ 


6 




9 Do • _ '.^«e textbooks’? 57 

Yes, I have my own books. 1 ( ) 

Yes, I borrow from the library. 2 ( ) 

No, I use students' books 3 ( ) 

10. Do you have a dictionary (In the language you teach)"? 50 

Yes, I have my own. - 1 ( ) 

Yes, it is available tn the school 2 ( ) 

A dictionary is not available to me. 3 ( ) 

11. How do you help weak students in their studies? 59 

By giving them extra attention in class. • 

OR 1 ( ) 

By taking extra classes after school hours 

By asking parents to arrange tuitions for their wards 2 ( ) 

12. Do you check the homework of your students? 60 

Regularly 1 ( ) 

Sometimes 2 ( ) 

Rarely 3 ( ) 

I do not have the time. 

13. Do students ask questions in your class 7 61 

Yes, quite frequently 1 ( ) 

Sometimes 2 ( ) 

Rarely 3 ( ) 


7 



62-73 


TO DUMMY CODE 


PART C 


The following statements refer to teaching in the primary classes. Read each statement carefully and express your 
feeling honestly by putting a tick ( ✓ ) below "Agree" (1) or "Disagree" ( 2 ) 


1. I like teaching in primary school because there is less workload. 

2 The primary school teacher enjoys social status. 

( 

3 There is sufficient variety in teaching primary classes, 

4. Primary school teachers suffer Irom inferiority complex, 

5. There are adequate opportunities to utilise one's talent 
and skills in teaching primary school children. 

6 Children do not respect their teachers these days. 

7. It becomes monotonous to teach the same things every year. 

Q. The salary of primary school teachers is quite good. 

9. I would rather work in an office than as a teacher 
in the same scale of pay. 

10. I wish my sons would also become teachers. 


Agree 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

) 


Disagree 
2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( 


1 


( 


) 




Questionnaire F-10 


Attainments of Primary School Children 

SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE Code Col No 

□ ■ 

Name of the Headmaster/Headmistress . . . 

Name of the School . . ... . 


To be filled in by the Project Fellow only 

1 State. . 

2 Region . . 

3 District . ... . . 

4 City/Town/Block/Taluk . 

5. School Code. . 



2-9 


CODE FOR FIRST RECORD 

□ 

10 

SQ DUMMY CODE 

7 0 

11-12 


Department of Measurement, Evaluation, Survey and Data Processing 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi 110 016 










Important Instructions 


1 Write only one digit in each square 

2. Put ticks within brackets wherever required, 

3. Specific directions have been given for responding to some of the questions 

in footnotes. These questions have been marked with a star (*) Read the footnotes 
carefully before filling in the required information. 

4. If your school has classes higher than Class IV, information in this questionnaire 
should pertain to Classes I to IV only. 

5 All numbers must be written in Arabic numerals (1 23456789), 


1. Tick ( ✓ ) whichever describes your professional education best : 

Untrained 1 ( 

One year training after 

Sec./Sr Sec 2 ( 

Two years training after 3 ( 

Sec /Sr Sec. 

B.Ed. orM.Ed. 4 ( 

2 . How old are you? 

f Less than 35 years 1 ( 

35 years to 50 years 2 ( 

Above 50 years 3 ( 

3. For how many years have you been teaching? 

(including the number of years you have been 
a head teacher) 


Less than 5 years 1 ( 

5 to 15 years 2 ( 

More than 15 years 3 ( 

4. For how many years have you been a head teacher? 

Less than 5 years 1 ( 

5 to 10 years 2 ( 

More than 10 years 3 ( 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


13 


14 


15 


16 


2 



5 


Is your school in a rural or urban area? 


17 


6 


Rural 1 ( 

Urban 2 ( 

Which of the following best describes the 
administrative status of your school? 

* 

Managed by the State or Central 
Government 1 ( 

Managed by Local Body 2 ( 

Private Aided 3 ( 

Private Unaided 4 ( 


) 

) 


) 

) 

) 

) 


7 Does your school admit 

Girls only ? 

Boys only ? 

Boys and girls both ? 

0 Does your school have nursery classes 
attached to it? 

Yes 

No 

9 Which classes do you have in your school? 

Classes I to IV or V 
Classes I to VII or VIII 
Classes I to X or XII 

10. Number of years the school has been in existence. 

Less than 6 years 
6 to 10 years 
11 to 20 years 
More than 20 years 


1 '( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 


1 < 1 

2 - ( ) 

1 ( ' ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


3 



23-26 


11.* What are the working hours per week tor the 
primary classes in your school? 


(in hours) 


Summer 

Winter 


12. How many working days were there in the last academic year (1989-90) 7 

13. * Give class-wise enrolment (as on the date of filling in the questionnaire)3Q-69. 

All SC and ST 


27-29 


Class 


Boy 


Boys 


Girls 


1 


1 





m lo 

II i 





1 

U 

ra m 

III 




1 

□ 

□ 

m m 

IV 




1 -1 

1_ 

□ 

□ 

m m 


SQ DUMMY CODE 


7 0 


14. Give age-wise enrolment for Class IV only 
Age 


70-71 


72-101 


Upto 
9 years 


9 + but 
less than 
1 o years 


10 + but 
less than 

11 years 


11 + but 
less than 

12 years 


12 + and 
above 


Boys 

Girls 




i 

j” _w ” 

r 

□ 


15 Give the number of teachers who are teaching Classes I to IV 

Trained Untrained 

Total 


102-105 


Item No. 11 Fore example, if the school timings are from 7,00 A M. to 12.30 noon for five days and from 7 00 A.M. 

to 10 00 A.M, on sixth day, the total working hours of the school per week work out to be 30 hours 30 


minutes but we shall write 13 (0 | hrs. only Hours are to be reported and minutes are to be dropped. 


* Item No. 13 In case the number of students in any column is less than 100, e.g. 75, then fill up the column like this 


0|715 | Similarly, if the number of girls in a class is only 8, please write 0 0 8 


4 
















16.* How many class groups (including sections) 
do you have for Classes l-IV? 

17 How many rooms including verandahs, are used as 
classrooms for Classes I to IV*? 

18 Does the head teacher have a separate room as his office 

Yes 

No 

ia. Is there a staff room in the school? 

Yes 

No 

20. Tick ( ✓ ) the appropriate column regarding availibility of furniture 


less than 
60% 


(A) FOR STUDENTS 

(i) Chairs/Benches 
Mats for seating 

(u) Desks for writing/ 
keeping books 

Total number of ticks 

(B) FOR TEACHERS 

(i) Tables 

(ii) Chairs 


□ 


[ 


(ill) Furniture for storing [ 
such as cupboard, 
almirah, box, trunk, etc. 

Total number of ticks 


□ 


more than 60% 
but not for all 


[ ] 

t ] 

□ 

l 1 


□ 


1 

2 

1 

2 


( 


) 


for everyone 
3 


[ 


] 


t ] 


□ 


□ 


106-10 

108-109 

110 


111 


112-114 


115-117 


Item No. 16 If there are 3 sections of Class 1,2 sections each in Classes II and III and only 1 section of Class IV, there 


are 8 class groups of Classes I to IV, and [ojs] should be written in the space provided. 


5 



21 . Tick ( ✓ ) the availability of amenities in your school 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 


Not applicable 3 

(there are no girl students) 

( 

) 

Tick ( ✓ ) the appropriate column regarding availability 



of teaching/instructional aids 

. Highly 
inadequate 

Somewhat 

inadequate 

Adequate 

1 

2 


3 

1 Blackboard [ ] 

[ 1 

[ 

] 

2. Chalk ( ] 

[ ] 

[ 

• 1 

3. Duster [ ] 

[ ) 

[ 

] 

Total number of ticks 

□ 

□ 


□ 

Give the number of books in the school library 

rT 

I 

| | 

Does your schools have a Textbook Bank? 

Yes 

i 

( 

) 

No 

2 

( 

) 


(i) Drinking water 

(ii) Urinals for girls 


118 


119 


120-122 


123-126 

127 


CODE FOR SECOND RECORD 


*****’** END OF RECORD NO. 1 
REPEAT COLUMNS 1-9 FROM RECORD NO. 1 

m io 


25, Tick the class upto which Non-si etention 
Policy is followed in your school 

Class 


Code 


Upto 
Upto II 
Upto 111 
Upto IV 

Students can be failed 
even m Class I 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 


11 


6 





26 


27. 


Which incentive schemes are being operated in your school 9 
Tick( k' ) the appropriate column which is applicable 


For none 


For some students 


i) 

'0 


Mid-day meal [ 

Free uniform [ 

in) Free textbooks [ 

iv) Attendance scholarship [ 

vj Any other (please specify) [ 

Total number of ticks 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Give the amount spent by you during the last academic year for contingency, such 
as stationary, postage, games, sports, medical, maintenance, school functions, etc 


Amount 


Total amount spent (In Rs only) 

28* ATTENDANCE 

Class No. of students 


20.8 90 


21.11 90 


20.1.91 


12-14 


For all students 


15-19 


20-91 


II 


III 


IV 


On rolls 
Present 

On rolls 
Present 

On rolls 
Present 

On rolls 
Present 



‘Item No 28 : If the school is closed on any of the specified dates information may be given for the next working day 
even if it falls after several days. 


* 


7 
















92-93 


29 * 


SQ DUMMY CODE 



Give information about allotment of teaching 
time per week (in minutes) 


Class 


IV 




First Language Mathematics 




SQ DUMMY CODE' 


30. Give information about the Operation Blackboard scheme 
Tick ( i/ ) the appropriate column 


94-117 


118-119 


120 


Not in Operation 

In Operation 


Less than Between More than 

one year one and two years two years 

1 

2 3 4 

( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) 


31. (a) Does your school have a Parent Teacher Association 7 121 


Yes 


No 

(b) If yes, how many meetings were organised 
in the last academic year 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


122 


Item No 29 : Work out teaching time by multiplying the number of periods in each subject per week by druation of 
the period in minutes 


8 








32 Several innovative schemes have been tried out in primary schools 
by the Central or State governments, Your school might have 
participated in one or more of these. Provide relevant information 

by putting a tick at the appropriate place in each row 123-127 



It was never 
in operation 
in my school 

In operation 

1 _ 

Was operating 
but not now 



Less than 
one year 

Between 
one and 
two years 

More than 
two years 


(A) UNICEF/UNFPA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


i) Nutrition, Health, [][][] [ ] [ ] 

Education and 
Environmental 
Sanitation 
(NHEES) 

n) Primary Education [ 1 [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] 

Curriculam Renewal 
(PECR) 

m) Early Childhood [][][] [ ] [ ] 

Education Project 
(ECEP) 

iv) Comprehensive [][][] [ ] { ] 

Access to Primary 

Education (CAPE) 

v) National Population [][][] [ ] [ ] 

Education Project 

(NPEP) 

B) Any other innovative Project 
run by Centre/State/Trust/ 

Managementyinstitution etc. 

vi) [][)'[][][] 

vii) [][][] [ 1 [ ] 

viH) [][)[] [ 1 [ ] 


Total Number of Ticks 
(i to vui) 



□ □ 


□ _ □ 


" * of Education 

] - ijU 1 . 1, ■ * "" " ” 


, Jt ’ 


. t;j hr:i j 


V ^2 i 


9 


> rt'i 



